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Preface 


The Research Group John Duns Scotus first published its work for 
an English speaking audience in Contingency and Freedom in 1994. 
This study contains a translation of and commentary on Scorns’ 
Lectura I 39, a central text on contingency and necessity. The 
present volume aims to unfold Scotus’ application of the insights 
formulated in Lectura I 39 in various important areas. Here, we 
again use the formula of providing the Latin original alongside an 
English translation, accompanied by a detailed commentary. 

This book has benefited from the various comments and suggestions 
of Dr. Richard Cross, who read the manuscript on behalf of Ashgate 
Publishing, and from the philological improvements of Todd Buras, 
graduate student at Yale Divinity School, and Christopher Zito, 
graduate student at the Evangelical Theological Faculty, Leuven. Of 
course, we are responsible for any remaining inaccuracies in our 
language. 


Research Group John Duns Scotus, 
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Introduction 


A selection of theological texts 

Scotus had a genius for original and subtle philosophical analysis. 
The motive behind his philosophical method was certainly his faith; 
his precise semantical, logical and philosophical distinctions and 
innovations serve a theological enterprise. Ultimately, Scotus’ 
thought is not moved by a love for the abstract or technical as such, 
but a high level of abstraction and technicality is needed for a 
precise conceptual vindication of that which moves his thought more 
than anything else: the love of God. 

A close, systematic reading of Scotus’ works proves quite 
rewarding, therefore. His texts are famous not only for their 
complexity, but also for their extraordinary brilliance, their syste¬ 
matic precision and profound faith. We believe that the key 
theological texts we have selected for this volume are strongly 
representative of these qualities in Scotus’ thought. Unfortunately, 
not many of his texts have been translated, and among those which 
have, his more straightforwardly theological texts form a minority. 1 
By offering the present translations, we hope to provide a further 
aid to the understanding of the whole of Scotus’ thought. 


1 This is true not only of translations in English, but in other languages as 
well. An excellent exception is Allan B. Wolter’s collection of texts in Duns 
Scotus on the Will and Morality , Washington D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1986, reprinted in an English-only version in 1997 (edited by 
William A. Frank). Other relevant translations are Allan B. Wolter and Felix 
Alluntis, John Duns Scotus: God and Creatures, the Quodlibetal Questions, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975; Herbert Schneider, John Duns 
Scotus and the Question: Can I Love God above All? A Treatise of John Duns 
Scotus in Four Languages (besides Latin and English, in Italian and German), 
Kevelaer (Germany): Butzon and Bercker, 1999; John Duns Scotus, Contingen¬ 
cy and Freedom: Lectura I 39, A. Vos Jaczn. et al. (eds. and trl.), Dor¬ 
drecht/Boston/London: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1994. See also the short 
lists in Frank and Wolter, Duns Scotus, Metaphysician, West Lafayette (IN): 
Purdue University Press, 1995, 209-210, and in Richard Cross, John Duns 
Scotus, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999, 216-217. 
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The main concern of Scotus’ theology is the conceptual vindication 
of a central Christian conviction: that the relation between God and 
humans is a relation of love - of Love calling for love. At least two 
things are required for love: freedom and goodness. Scotus 
maintains that God is both free and good - that is, true to himself 
yet free towards creatures. God is consistent in his choices. More¬ 
over, since God has made human beings ‘in his image,’ man’s 
freedom and goodness are supposed to reflect God’s. 

Scotus’ distinction between contingency and necessity is crucial 
to his understanding of freedom and goodness. Not just human 
beings, but the whole of creation owes its existence to God’s will. 
According to Scotus, not only the existence of creatures, but also 
God’s choice to actualize them is (synchronically 2 ) contingent. Yet, 
not all things are contingent; God’s existence, for instance, is neces¬ 
sary. For this reason, God as well as human beings are also related 
to what is necessary. 

The texts selected here show how Scotus conceives of, on the one 
hand, the fundamental distinction between the contingent and the 
necessary and, on the other hand, the freedom and goodness both of 
God and human beings. His conception is both rigorous and subtle, 
consistent and surprising. 

We dare to say that Scotus is the first theologian in the history of 
Christian thought who succeeds in developing a consistent concept¬ 
ual framework for the conviction that both God and human beings 
are essentially free. This consistency is partly due to Scotus’ sense 
of the necessary, which matches his sense of the contingent. It is 
within a framework of ‘contingent and necessary theology’ that 
Scotus considers faithful reflection (Tides quaerens intellectum’) 
capable of vindicating both the goodness and freedom of God’s 
love. 

Obviously the selection in this volume cannot provide a complete 
account of such a rich theological theme. There are other texts of 
Scotus concerned with important aspects of divine and human love; 


2 For ‘synchronic,’ see below, pp. 55, 139ff. See also Contingency and 
Freedom , 23-33. 
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for example, his innovative analysis of the predestination of 
Christ. 3 4 

In the remainder of this introduction we will sketch the life and 
work of Scotus and indicate the specific nature of his texts. 
Subsequently we will give a presentation of the texts selected for 
this book, and conclude with some remarks on the character of our 
commentary on these texts. 

Scotus: life and work ‘ 

Johannes (John) Duns Scotus probably was born late in 1265 or 
early in 1266, in or near a small town called Duns, in the south of 
Scotland. It is likely, however, that he is not so much named after 
that town as that ‘Duns’ was a family name as well. We therefore 
alternatively may call him ‘Duns’ or ‘Scotus.’ Around 1279 he 
entered the Franciscan convent of Dumfries. After having reached 
the age of 25 he was ordained (March 17, 1291). In 1288 he became 
a student of theology in Oxford, after having studied philosophy, or 
rather, the liberal arts, 5 for eight years. 

In 1297 Duns became a ‘baccalaureus.’ For four years he had the 
task of lecturing on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the standard 


3 See Allan B. Wolter, “John Duns Scotus on the Primacy and Personality of 
Christ,” in D. McElrath (ed.), Franciscan Christology. Selected Texts, 
Translations and Introductory Essays, St. Bonaventure (NY)/New York: 
Franciscan Institute, 1980, 139-182; See H. Veldhuis, “Zur hermeneutischen 
Bedeutung der supralapsarischen Christologie des Johannes Duns Scotus,” in 
H. Schneider (ed.), Menschwerdung Gottes - HoffnungdesMenschen, Kevelaer 
(Germany): Butzon and Bercker, 2000, 81-110; and N. den Bok, “Liefde op 
zoek naar een geliefde. Over persoon-zijn in Augustijns-Franciscaanse zin, 
belicht vanuit christologie en verkiezingsleer,” Kerk en theologie 50 (1998), 
184-198. 

4 More detailed discussions of Scotus’ life and work can be found in Contin¬ 
gency and Freedom , 3-9, with further literature; Allan B. Wolter, “Reflections 
on the Life and Works of Scotus,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 
67 (1993), 1-13 (1-36); William J. Courtenay, “Scotus at Paris,” in L. Sileo 
(ed.), Via Scoti: Methodologica ad mentem Joannis Duns Scoti. Atti del 
Congresso Scotistico Internazionale , Rome: Edizioni PAA, 1995, 149-163, 
discussed in Allan B. Wolter, “Duns Scotus at Oxford,” in id., 183-192; Frank 
and Wolter, Duns Scotus, Metaphysician , 1-9; Cross, Duns Scotus, 3-6. 

5 The ‘artes liberales’ consist of the disciplines of logic, rhetoric and gram¬ 
mar (together the ‘trivium’), arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy (the 
‘quadrivium’). 
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textbook for systematic theology in those days. The first year of the 
baccalaureat was supposed to be used for preparing lectures to be 
given in the second year. In this period Duns wrote his so-called 
Lectura, lecture notes on the text of the Sentences. The actual 
course Scotus delivered on the basis of this Lectura immediately 
established him as an acute and original theologian. 

By June 1301 Duns had done all that was necessary to become a 
doctor in theology (‘magister theologiae’). However, in 1301 or 
1302 he was sent to Paris, to teach Lombard’s Sentences as a ‘bac- 
calaureus’ once more. We take this as an acknowledgment of his 
brilliance. 6 In 1303 he was expelled from Paris because of a 
conflict between Pope Boniface VIII and King Philip IV of France. 
It is not known where he went, possibly to Cambridge, but in 1304 
he was back in Paris and in 1305 he was given the title of magister. 
In 1306 he started his work as a professor. 

Together with a staff of assistants Scotus worked at (among other 
things) the Ordinatio, which is the official publication of his com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences. He made use of the several versions he 
already had, but also of other material which had been written in the 
meantime. 

In 1307 Duns was probably forced to leave Paris again; he 
departed for Cologne in order to work as a professor at the Francis¬ 
can studium. When on November 8, 1308, he suddenly died, the 
Ordinatio was unfinished. 

Duns’ early death had serious consequences for the publication 
of his oeuvre. Now his pupils had to work with various texts 
without a clear idea of the final product. Around 1315 a compiled 
text was published; it would enter history as the Opus Oxoniense 
(‘The Oxonian work’), but strictly speaking it was neither a work 


6 We do not believe that Scotus was sent to Paris to avoid a long wait to 
become a professor at Oxford - a hypothesis long regarded as true. Rather, we 
agree with Courtenay, “Scotus at Paris,” 152: “There is no evidence that there 
was a long line of Franciscan formed bachelors ahead of Scotus awaiting a 
chance to incept at Oxford. The English province often sent its most promising 
candidates to Paris when an opportunity in the rotation presented itself. In 
being sent to Paris, Scotus was receiving the highest honor at his stage of 
career; not a substitute for what might otherwise have been long wait at 
Oxford.” 
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of Duns nor written in Oxford. When in the course of time the 
Lectura came to be forgotten (just as the meaning of the term 
‘lectura’), Scorns’ thought could only be accessed by means of this 
non-authentic ‘Oxonian’ commentary on the Sentences. Although the 
editors of the Wadding edition (the 1639 publication of Scorns’ 
Opera) sometimes used good manuscripts, it was impossible then to 
produce a perfectly reliable text based only on the so-called Opus 
Oxoniense. 1 The Lectura was rediscovered in the 1920’s, and from 
1950 onwards a critical edition of the Ordinatio 8 and other works 
have been published. This edition is far from complete. 7 8 9 

The character of the texts 

The selected texts are parts from a commentary on Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences. Every ‘baccalaureus’ was supposed to lecture on this 
textbook as a proof of his ability. Such a commentary makes use of 
the so-called ‘quaestio’-technique, which was common in those 
days. Thematic problems are addressed by subsequent ‘quaestiones’; 
the understanding of the issue is deepened by examining various 
answers to the question. The text in which a ‘question’ is treated, 
usually runs as follows. After posing the question, some of the most 
important counter-arguments (arguments against the position which 
the author will take) are put forward, together with some of the 
most important pro-arguments. Then a presentation of the author’s 


7 Opera Omnia Ioannis Duns Scoti , Lyons: Laurentius Durand, 1639, 12 
volumes (photomechanical reprint Hildesheim: Olms, 1968-1969). Between 
1891 and 1895 a basically unchanged reprint of the Wadding edition appeared, 
the so-called Vivfcs edition: Paris: Vivfcs, 26 vols; photomechanically reprinted 
in turn, Farnborough, Hants (UK): Gregg International, 1969. 

8 Which is, of course, only an Ordinatio in statu nascendi. It could be 
reconstructed from, among others, the rediscovered Assisi Codex A, which 
contains a very precise account of the divergences of the Opus Oxoniense from 
the (now lost) Liber Scoti, the original Scotus text. 

9 This is the Opera omnia, Vatican City: Polyglot Press, 1950-, edited by the 
Commissio Scotistica. In the sequel of this book we refer to this edition by 
simply specifying volume and page number. There were also some philos¬ 
ophical works of Scotus published in a critical edition during the 1990s, by a 
team from the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure (NY). So far, 3 volumes 
of these Opera Philosophica have appeared. 
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solution or answer to the question follows. The commentary is 
concluded by a treatment of the arguments against this view. 10 

Such tightly structured texts have a high density of argumen¬ 
tation. They are too demanding to allow for a ‘superficial’ reading. 
Yet the insights gained by a systematic semantic analysis make the 
effort rewarding. 

The texts in the present collection all stem from recent critical 
editions or from reliable, checked manuscripts. Concerning the Pro¬ 
logue, 1 17 and I 40-41 we have used the text of the Lectura. As 
stated above, this work is Scotus’ first major production; as such, 
it is the key to Duns’ rich but complicated work. In the Lectura we 
find his great ‘discoveries’ in their first appearance, which are 
usually more accessible and shorter than their counterparts in the 
Ordinatio. 

With regard to the texts of distinctions 46 and 47 we made use of 
the Ordinatio, simply because there are no parallel texts in the 
Lectura. For whatever reason Duns stopped commenting on book I 
after Lectura I 45. 11 

Although Scotus discusses major ethical questions, these texts are 
almost unknown and, until recently, hardly discussed. This certainly 
is partly due to the fact that they do not appear until book III of the 
Sentences. However, thanks to Wolter, we now have a selection of 
Scotus’ ‘ethical texts’; from these we have chosen distinctions III 28 
and 29. 

A presentation of the texts selected 

We now turn to the content of the texts. In order to see how, in 
Scotus’ view of the relation between God and humans, both divine 
and human love are guaranteed in their respective goodness and 
freedom, we have chosen to arrange the selected texts in a thematic 
order. This order is slightly different from that of the distinctions 


10 For more information on the ‘quaestio, ’ see John Marenbon, Later Medieval 
Philosophy (1150-1350): An Introduction , second edition, London/New York: 
Routledge, 1991, 27-33; Contingency and Freedom, 12-14. 

11 The Ordinatio is complete in its treatment of the distinctions of the Senten¬ 
ces (so up to I 48). 
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presented by Lombard and followed by Scotus as Lombard’s com¬ 
mentator (the numbers below correspond to the chapters). 

(1) Necessity and contingency in scientific theology 
We have already said that it does not follow from the fact that God’s 
acts of will are contingent, just as the world which they create, that 
there are no necessary states of affairs at all. We mentioned the 
example of God’s existence; another example is his goodness, which 
means (among other things) that it is impossible for God not to do 
the right things for the right reasons. In almost every text we have 
selected for this book an aspect of this goodness is analyzed by 
Duns. Moreover, there are also necessary connections: not only 
between necessary aspects of God’s being, but also between states 
of affairs which are contingent in themselves. An example of the 
latter connection is the relation between being elected by God and 
becoming blessed: the one cannot be true unless the other is true. 

Because of these two kinds of necessity - necessary states of 
affairs and necessary relations - Scotus can argue that theology is 
a science even in the strict Aristotelian sense of knowledge of neces¬ 
sary truths. This not only applies to the doctrine of God where his 
necessary properties are studied, but also to the theology of salva¬ 
tion history, where necessary relations between contingent acts or 
facts can be detected. 12 

A discussion of necessity and contingency is not only elucidating for 
the question of the scientific status of theology (partly related to 
God’s knowledge), but also for the nature of ethics (partly related 
to God’s will). This insight appears in the Prologue-text as follows: 
Since God necessarily is the best possible being, he must be valued 
above anything else. For Scotus this ‘axiom’ is not only the founda¬ 
tion of scientific theology, but also of ethics. 


12 According to Aristotle knowledge of this latter dimension of reality - the 
realm of history - could never have the status of scientific knowledge. Scotus 
rejects Aristotle’s definition as too strict for establishing the scientific nature 
of a science in general. See further below, ch. 1. 
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(2) Necessity and contingency in theological ethics 

In ethics, as in science, there is not only a contingent, but also a 
necessary dimension. Still too often Duns Scotus is presented as a 
‘voluntarist’. Of course, there are things which are contingently 
good. They are good because God freely wills them - like keeping 
the Saturday instead of any other day as Sabbath. However, not all 
that is good is good because it is freely willed by God. There are 
many things which are necessarily good and hence, should be 
necessarily willed. 13 As we have seen, an example is loving God 
above all. The command to love God, therefore, is a necessary 
precept. 

The ethical necessity to love God above all is for Scotus the 
cornerstone of his solution to the ‘classical’ problem of Christian 
ethics: the problem of love for God, for our neighbor and for our¬ 
selves. He argues that not only love for our neighbor, but first of all 
love for ourselves, is a necessary implication of love for God. In 
this way it becomes clear that love for God is the unifying principle 
not only of relations between human beings, but also of each human 
being’s relation to himself. 

(3) Eternal life and the act of love 

If it is necessary that human beings should love God above all, one 
of the next questions is of course how to realize this love. This 
question brings us into the heartland of the doctrine of justification 
and to the border of the doctrine of predestination. Here, Scotus 
develops his view of the famous paradox, that our love for God is 
God’s gift to us. He gives a very precise analysis of divine gift and 
human merit, of humans freely loving God and God freely accepting 
humans in the everlasting communion of his love. 

Duns distinguishes between two aspects of the human act of love 
for God which is considered to be the ‘meritum’ required for enter¬ 
ing the eternal communion of God: the act itself and its meritorious¬ 
ness. The human will is the main cause of the act of love, but not 
of its meritoriousness. The act of love ‘merits eternal life’ primarily 


13 In other words, the type of necessity meant here is ethical or deontic 
necessity. See on these concepts also p. 75. 
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because of a special act of God’s free will: his acceptance of 
humans’ act of love as pleasing to him. 

(4) Divine election and merit 

The love for God may seem to be endangered by the idea that 
someone is, or is not, elected by God. If God’s love for human 
beings is ‘elective,’ it seems that neither their free will nor their 
moral goodness play a constitutive role in receiving eternal life. 
Scotus explains that, because election is an act of will, someone is 
elected by God in a contingent way and hence, could have been not- 
elected. If someone were to sin ultimately, God would not have 
accepted him to eternal life. That person, however, was not an elect 
who became a reprobate; he never was an elect in the first place. 

In this way a human merit seems to be the ground for God to 
elect. Scotus denies this, however, for a very specific reason: as an 
act of will, election is a purposeful act, yet someone’s act of love 
cannot be the final purpose of God loving that person. Why does 
God elect? To make someone ultimately happy by admitting hi m 
into community with God (eternal life). The human act of love is a 
(necessary) means to that end. 

(5) The goodness of God’s will vindicated 

Given the existence of evil and sin, either God’s goodness or his 
power seems to be defied. For either not all he does is good and 
worthy of our love, or not all that is realized is in fact realized by 
his power. 

This problem, which can more generally be formulated as the 
relation between God’s will and what actually happens in the world, 
is addressed by Scotus from two sides. He asks whether everything 
which God wills, is realized (distinction I 46). Several texts from 
the Bible could give the impression that God cannot always realize 
the things he wants to realize. Here Scotus embarks on a nuanced 
analysis of different ‘layers’ both in created reality and in God’s 
will. He also asks whether God wants all that in fact happens to 
happen (distinction I 47). Some things in the world are so bad that 
we cannot believe they are of God’s will. However, if he does not 
will them, how is God related to them? Here Duns presents a nuan¬ 
ced theory of divine willing and permission. 
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In his solution to both sides of the problem Scotus is able to 
maintain that God’s will, freely sustaining all created reality, is 
essentially good: either by willing and realizing what is good, or by 
permitting and not-preventing what is evil or sinful, in such a way 
that this permission is in itself not a bad thing. 

(6) An infinite act of love 

In trinitarian theology a vital role is played, once more, by the will, 
the divine will. Scotus resumes the Augustinian tradition in which 
the procession of the Holy Spirit is considered a ‘production’ of the 
divine will (as distinct from the generation of the Son which is seen 
as a ‘production’ of the divine intellect). This explanation of the 
trinitarian procession(s) seems to entail, however, that the Holy 
Spirit does not differ from creatures with respect to his ontological 
status. Originating from an act of will he seems to exist contingent¬ 
ly- 

Scotus argues that the procession of the Holy Spirit originates 
from the divine will as directed to a necessary object. The infinitely 
good God is a necessary object of the will - first of all of the divine 
will. Because this will, unlike the will of creatures, is infinite and 
perfect, it is capable of willing the divine essence to the full without 
failing. Only God can value God adequately. This means that there 
is an infinite love necessarily originating from God’s will, which is 
the Holy Spirit. 

Thus in trinitarian theology necessary theology and necessary 
ethics come together in understanding the most basic acts in God. 
God’s acts with respect to creatures must be free (contingent) acts, 
for then his will is directed to contingent beings. His contingent 
activity, however, is founded on acts which are necessary for him: 
the two processions. This entails that God’s acts with respect to 
human beings not only must be free, but also good and loving. God 
cannot give a command which he does not fully fulfill himself. 

The nature of our commentary 

In our commentary we aimed at a clear exposition of the main 
points of Scotus’ text, without entering into every detail. Some 
technical elaborations are given in the footnotes. 
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We offer both the original Latin and an English translation of the 
selected texts. The Latin text is from the critical Vatican edition 
(except that of Ordinatio III 28-29, which is Wolter’s revision of the 
Wadding edition on the basis of codices A and S); the English 
translation is original. The main text of our commentary does not 
require the ability to read Latin. 

Our commentaries on the various distinctions usually begin with 
a more general introduction to the specific theological issue. In most 
cases this involves indicating its relevance for contemporary 
theology. The commentaries are sometimes concluded by indicating 
the importance of Scotus’ position for some specific aspect of the 
history of theology. 

In this way we hope that Scotus’ views contribute to contempor¬ 
ary theological discussions. Moreover, his views have had more 
influence in history than is nowadays recognized. Chapter 1 may 
elucidate the debate on the scientific status of theology as a disci¬ 
pline. Does theology meet strict criteria for counting as a science? 
Chapter 2 may contribute to the discussion on the relationship 
between the love for God, neighbor and self which has stirred 
twentieth century theological ethics since Anders Nygren’s book 
Agape and Eros (1930). Chapter 3 enters the discussion on justifica¬ 
tion and merit, a major issue in the Catholic-Protestant debate. 
Chapter 4 addresses a major internal problem of western theology: 
the doctrine of predestination and reprobation. A central question of 
this doctrine concerns the relation between divine goodness and 
human merit (or its absence) in God’s election. Chapter 5 may shed 
some light on an important aspect of the problem of theodicy by 
contributing to a ‘justification’ of God’s action with regard to the 
way the world is. Lastly, in chapter 6 an old player is reintroduced 
back onto the stage of trinitarian theology, which is presently 
dominated by ‘social trinitarianism’. The Augustinian ‘psychological 
Trinity’, in Scotus’ elaboration, does not show the flaws by which 
‘social’ conceptions are affected, yet it can do justice to most of 
their motives. 
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Chapter 1 

Necessity and contingency in scientific theology 


Text (A): Is theology a science? 

(Lectura Pro log us. Pars 3 §§ 107-121) 

Text (B): The object of theology 
(Lectura Prologus, Pars 4 § 172) 

Commentary: Theology as a science 
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[A. Utrum theologia sit scientia] 


107 [...] an theologia sit scientia. 

Ad quam dicendum est quod est scientia quantum ad id quod 
perfectionis est in scientia. Nam, sicut patet ex definitione scientiae, 
scientia est cognitio certa, de necessariis, habita per causam et 
evidentiam obiecti et per applicationem causae ad effectum. Sed 
quod scientia sit per discursum et applicationem, hoc est imperfecti- 
onis; et etiam quod sit habita per causam, imperfectionis est, quia 
sic dependet ex cognitione praecedente. Theologia ergo in se quan¬ 
tum ad alias condiciones quae sunt perfectionis (quod sit cognitio 
certa, et necessaria, et per obiectum per se evidens, non per causam 
efficientem in intellectu), est scientia. 

108 Sed quid de theologia beatorum? Videtur enim quod non sit 
scientia, sicut nec theologia divina, quia dicit Augustinus' quod 
in beatis non sunt volubiles cogitationes; et ex hoc videtur quod 
sicut Deus videt omnia immediate unico intuitu, sic et sancti, et non 
per discursum et applicationem. 

109 Sed contra: quiditas lineae naturaliter cognita facit evidentiam de 
passionibus; ergo in quocumque lumine concipitur quiditas lineae ab 
intellectu passivo, potest facere notitiam de passionibus; igitur in 
lumine gloriae potest quiditas lineae causare notitiam de passionibus 
in intellectu angeli, qui passivus est. Unde ad discursum a principiis 
ad conclusionem non requiritur quod in diversis instandbus fiat tabs 
discursus, sed simul, etiam intellectus noster cognoscit principia et 
applicationem eorum ad conclusionem; unde ad discursum solum 
requiritur quod sit aliquid naturaliter prius cognitum et aliud posteri- 
us, et ex priore naturaliter cognito potest simul tempore deducere 
posterius notum. 


1 Augustine, De Trinitate XV c. 26 (CCL 50a, 501). 
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[A. IS THEOLOGY A SCIENCE?] 


[...] is theology a science? 107 

Concerning this matter we have to say that it is a science, in so 
far as there is perfection in science. For, as is clear from the defini¬ 
tion of ‘science,’ it is certain knowledge of the necessary, obtained 
on the basis of the premiss and the evidence of the object, and by 
deduction of the conclusion from the premiss. 

However, the discursive and deductive nature of science indicates 
an imperfection, as does the fact that it is obtained by the premiss, 
for in this way it depends on foregoing knowledge. Therefore, 
theology in itself, with regard to the other conditions pertaining to 
perfection (namely, certain and necessary knowledge, on the basis 
of a self-evident object and not by an effective premiss in the intel¬ 
lect) is a science. 

But what about the theology of the blessed? For it seems to be 108 
the case that this is not a science, just as divine theology is not, 
because Augustine says that the blessed do not have fleeting 
thoughts. 1 It follows from this that, just as God sees everything in 
an immediate way by one single intuition, so do the saints, and not 
discursively and by deduction. 

But against this argument: If the essence of a line is structurally 109 
known, then this knowledge makes its essential properties evident. 
Therefore the essence of a line, in whatever light it is understood 
by the passive intellect, can give knowledge of essential properties. 
Thus, in the light of glory, the essence of a line can cause knowl¬ 
edge of the essential properties in the intellect of an angel, which 
is passive. So, for the transition from principles to conclusion it is 
not required that such a transition takes place in diverse moments 
of time, but that it takes place simultaneously; our intellect also 
knows principles and the deduction of a conclusion from them. 
Therefore, for a deduction it is required only that something is 
known structurally earlier, and something else structurally later, 
and that the intellect can deduce, temporally simultaneously, what 
is known structurally later from what is known structurally earlier. 
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110 Ad Augustinum 2 dicitur quod intendit ibi dare differentiam 
inter Verbum divinum et humanum. Nam verbum nostrum prius est 
formabile quam formetur; et hoc etiam est in patria, quia beati 
cognoscunt res in genere proprio, et potest esse volubilis cogitatio 
‘nunc’ dicta (et ideo dicit ‘forte’) et non per successionem temporis. 
- Vel loquitur de scientia quae facit nos beatos. 

111 Sed contra hoc arguitur: ad istam doctrinam non tantum pertinet 
cognitio necessariorum, sed contingentium, immo maxima pars 
theologiae est de contingentibus: ita enim vere est de incamatione, 
et quod tres personae creaverunt mundum, et quod essentia divina 
beatificabit hominem, sicut est de hoc quod Filius est generatus a 
Deo Patre, quod est aeternaliter verum; praedicta enim, cum depen- 
deant ex voluntate Dei, contingentia sunt. Sed talia non videntur 
scientiam habere, nec habere aliquod subiectum primum. 

112 Ad istud dicendum quod nullus intellectus potest cognoscere 
contingens ut necessarium, nisi erret; et ideo nihil est dicere quod 
contingentia ut cognoscuntur a Deo sunt necessaria, sed cognoscit 
contingens ut contingens. 

Aliter igitur est de scientia nostra et scientia divina. Nam neces- 
sitas quae requiritur ad scientiam nostram est necessitas obiecti et 
non habitus, quia aliquis potest hodie habere geometriam et eras 
amittere earn, licet sit de necessariis. Sed necessitas scientiae divi- 
nae est necessitas habitus et non obiecti. Unde scientia necessaria et 
certa de contingenti est perfectior quae in se habet necessitatem, 
licet sit contingentium, quam ilia quae in se non est perpetua, licet 
sit de obiecto necessario. Nunc autem Deus certitudinaliter cognos¬ 
cit contingentia, et in cognoscendo conexionem contingentem extre- 
morum cognoscit necessariam evidentiam extremorum. Et ideo 
theologia in se est vera scientia, licet sit de contingentibus; quod 
non contingit de alia scientia naturaliter acquisita. 


2 See footnote 1. 
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Concerning Augustine’s point 2 we must say that he intends to 110 
show the difference between the divine Word and a human word, 
for our word is formable before it is formed. This is also the case 
in heaven, because the blessed know the things in their proper 
genus, and there can be a fleeting thought which [in one] ‘now’ is 
expressed (and therefore he [Augustine] says “maybe”) and not 
during a sequence of moments. - Or he [Augustine] speaks about 
knowledge which makes us blessed. 

But against the foregoing one argues as follows: to this doctrine 111 
[i.e. theology] belongs not only knowledge of the necessary, but 
also of the contingent; in fact the greatest part of theology is about 
contingent propositions. For it is truly about the incarnation, and 
that three Persons created the world and that the divine essence 
shall make humans blessed, just as it is about the fact that the Son 
is generated by God the Father, which is eternally true. The first 
mentioned propositions are contingent, since they are dependent 
upon the will of God. But such propositions do not seem to belong 
to scientific knowledge, neither do they have a first subject. 

We answer that no intellect can know a contingent proposition 112 
as being necessary, unless it were to err. Therefore it does not 
make sense to say that contingent states of affairs as they are 
known by God, are necessary; He knows the contingent as contin¬ 
gent. 

Hence, divine science is different from our science. The neces¬ 
sity required for our science is the necessity of the object, and not 
that of the disposition to have knowledge, for someone can have 
geometrical knowledge today and lose it tomorrow, although it is 
about necessary propositions. But the necessity of the divine 
science is the necessity of the disposition and not of the object. 
Therefore, necessary and certain knowledge of the contingent, 
which has necessity in itself (although it is knowledge of the con¬ 
tingent) is more perfect than knowledge which is not in itself per¬ 
manent (although it is about a necessary object). God, however, 
knows contingent propositions with certainty and in knowing the 
contingent relationship between the terms. He knows the necessary 
evidence of the terms. And therefore theology in itself is genuinely 
scientific knowledge, although it is about contingent propositions, 
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113 Et ideo proprie theologia dicitur sapientia et non scientia, quia est 
evidens notitia, non mendicata per discursum nec per causam, sed 
ex evidentia extremorum. 

114 Dictum est quod theologia pro magna parte est circa contingentia, 
super quo posset quis dubitare quomodo possit poni aliquod primum 
subiectum ipsorum contingentium. Subiectum enim videtur includere 
passiones, determinatas in scientia, et principia; sed quod includitur 
in alio, necessario convenit sibi, quia per se et per causam, et per 
consequens, non contingenter. 

115 Ad huiusmodi igitur intellectum est primo sciendum quod sicut 
verorum necessariorum est aliquod immediatum ad quod alia 
mediata reducuntur, sic contingentium mediatorum sunt aliqua 
immediata ad quae resolvuntur. 

116 Quod probatur ratione et auctoritate: 

Si enim sit dare contingens immediatum, habetur propositum; 
quod si sit mediatum, igitur est aliud prius, cum quo uniuntur 
extrema; et illud adhuc si sit mediatum, habebit medium prius, cum 
quo uniuntur extrema. Et non est sic procedere in infinitum, cum 
una sit prior alia; est igitur dare propositiones contingentes immedi- 
atas. 

117 Item, hoc probatur auctoritate Philosophi I Posteriorum cap. 
ultimo: 3 distinguens opinionem contra scientiam et intellectum, 
dicit opinionem esse contingentium, et ipsam esse acceptionem 
propositionis immediatae; igitur, etc. 

118 Secundum hoc dicendum est quod sicut verorum necessariorum 
est illud primum subiectum quod continet primam veritatem, ex qua 
aliae sequentes habent evidentiam (sicut triangulus dicitur primum 


3 Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora I c. 33 (88b30-89al0). 
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which is not the case with the other kind of scientific knowledge 
which is deductively obtained. 

And therefore theology is properly called wisdom and not 113 
science, because it is evident knowledge which is collected neither 
discursively nor on the basis of a premiss, but is based upon the 
evidence of the terms. 

We have said that theology is largely about contingent proposi- 114 
tions. Concerning this issue, someone might doubt how a primary 
subject of just contingent propositions can be posited. A subject 
seems to include essential attributes which are established in the 
science and principles under consideration. But what is included in 
something else, necessarily belongs to it, since it is necessarily 
based on it, functioning as a premiss and consequently, not in a 
contingent way. 

For an understanding of this matter, we have first to show that 115 
indirect contingent propositions are related to direct propositions to 
which they are reduced, just as true necessary propositions are 
related to a direct [necessary] proposition to which other indirect 
propositions are reduced. 

This is proved argumentatively and by an authoritative text: 116 

If there is a direct contingent proposition, I have made my point. 
However, if it is an indirect [contingent] proposition, then there is 
another proposition which is prior, with which the terms are 
linked; and if that proposition is still indirect, it is related to an 
indirect proposition which is prior, with which the terms are 
linked. It is not possible to go on ad infinitum in this way, one 
proposition being prior to another. Therefore, there are direct 
contingent propositions. 

This is also proved by an authoritative text of the Philosopher, 117 
taken from the last chapter of Posterior Analytics : 3 When he 
distinguishes belief from scientific as well as non-inferential 
knowledge, he says that belief is related to contingent propositions 
and that this is the acceptance of a direct proposition. Therefore, 
[there is a direct contingent proposition]. 

According to this view, we have to say the following: the pri- 118 
mary subject of true necessary propositions is that subject which 
contains a first truth in virtue of which other truths which follow 
from it, are evident, just as a triangle is called the primary subject 
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subiectum respectu eorum quae dicuntur de eo, quia continet 
principia quibus tales conclusiones ostenduntur), sic verorum 
contingentium primum subiectum est quod continet illas veritates 
contingentes, ita quod in illo natae sunt illae veritates videri, sicut 
primum subiectum huius contingentis ‘Socrates sedet’, quia in 
Socrate nata est videri unio istorum extremorum. Et ita in theologia 
haec essentia divina est primum subiectum contingentium, quia in 
videndo earn nata sunt alia videri. Et similiter primum subiectum 
huius ‘Deus est incamatus et passus’ est visio Verbi secundum quod 
in persona eius subsistit natura humana. Unde de ratione subiecti 
sunt duae condiciones: una, quod in ipso alia videantur et de ipso 
dicantur; et alia condicio, quod includat alia. Prima condicio 
salvatur in theologia respectu contingentium, et similiter in aliis in 
subiecto respectu contingentium; sed secunda condicio tantum 
convenit subiecto respectu necessariorum. 


[Utrum theologia sit subalternans 

VEL SUBALTERNATA] 


119 Ad aliam etiam quaestionem qua quaeritur an theologia subal- 
ternatur alicui alteri, dicendum quod non, quia principia huius non 
accipiuntur ab alia scientia, sed immediate ab essentia divina, quae 
ut ‘haec’ est primum subiectum in ea. 

120 Nec etiam subaltemat sibi aliam, quia est omnis scientia, quae 
non includit imperfectionem, ut dictum est, 4 et nihil subalternatur 
sibi ipsi. 


4 See § 107 above. 
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with respect to those propositions which are said of it, for it 
contains the principles by which such theses are shown to be true. 
In the same way, the primary subject of true contingent prop¬ 
ositions is that subject which contains those contingent truths. 
Those truths are seen in that subject, as the primary subject of the 
contingent proposition 

Socrates is sitting, 

[is Socrates], because the combination of these terms is seen in 
Socrates. In this way, the individual essence of God is the primary 
subject of contingent propositions in theology, because in seeing 
this essence other propositions are seen. Similarly, the primary 
subject of the proposition: 

God became incarnate and He suffered 
is seeing the Word as far as human nature subsists in this Person. 
Hence, two conditions hold for the notion of subject: the one con¬ 
dition is that other propositions are seen in the subject and are said 
of it. The other condition is that it includes other propositions. The 
first condition holds in theology with respect to contingent proposi¬ 
tions and, similarly, in other [disciplines] in the subject with 
respect to contingent propositions. However, the second condition 
only fits the subject with respect to necessary propositions. 


[IS THEOLOGY SUBORDINATING OR SUBORDINATE?] 


Concerning the other question which asks whether theology be 119 
subordinate to other scientific knowledge, we must say that this is 
not the case: Its principles are not derived from other scientific 
knowledge, but immediately from the divine essence as this [indi¬ 
vidual essence], which is the first subject in this [kind of theol¬ 
ogy]. 

Neither does it make other knowledge subordinate to itself: It is 120 
all knowledge which does not include any lack of perfection, as we 
have already said 3 , and nothing is subordinate to it. 
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121 Similiter nulla scientia subaltematur theologiae beatorum, quia 
nulla scientia alteri subaltematur quae habet principia immediata 
quae non resolvuntur in priora in illo genere: tales sunt aliae scien- 
tiae multae, quibus subaltemantur aliae, ut geometria et arithmetica. 
Unde licet principia harum scientiamm sint imperfecta respectu 
principiorum theologiae beatomm, tamen sunt immediata in suo 
genere et in suo ordine. 


[B. De obiecto theologiae] 


172 Ideo dico quod de contingentibus sunt veritates necessariae, quia 
contingens est lapidem descendere, et tamen de descensu eius sunt 
veritates necessariae, ut quod appetit centrum et quod descendit 
secundum lineam rectam. Similiter, me diligere Deum est contin¬ 
gens, et tamen de hoc potest esse veritas necessaria, ut quod debeam 
Deum diligere super omnia. Et hoc demonstrative potest concludi 
sic: “Deus est quo maius cogitari non potest’; igitur, est summe 
diligibilis; igitur, summe debeo eum diligere. Et sic secundum hoc 
possum habere scientiam de contingentibus. Ista igitur scientia est 
vere circa contingens contentum in primo obiecto, quamvis non sit 
primo ibi contentum, et tamen est de veris necessariis quae possunt 
concludi de contingentibus. 
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Likewise, no science is subordinate to the theology of the 121 
blessed: No science is subordinate to another science which has 
immediate principles that are not to be reduced to propositions 
which enjoy priority in that category. This holds for many other 
sciences to which other sciences are subordinate, e.g. geometry 
and arithmetic. Hence, the principles of these sciences are imme¬ 
diate in their category and in their ordering, although they are 
imperfect in comparison with the principles of the theology of the 
blessed. 


[B. The object of theology] 


Therefore I say that there are necessary truths which concern 172 
contingent propositions, because A stone falls downwards is contin¬ 
gent, but nevertheless necessary truths apply to its fall, for 
example: It strives towards the centre, and It falls in a straight 
line. In the same way I love God is contingent and still a necessary 
truth can apply, for example I must love God above anything else. 

This thesis can be proved as follows: 

God is that than which nothing greater can be thought. 

Therefore: 

He is to be supremely loved. 

Therefore: 

I must love Him supremely. 

So, according to this pattern I can have scientific knowledge of 
contingent propositions. This knowledge really concerns the con¬ 
tingent content of the primary object of knowledge, although its 
content is in that case not primary; still it is about necessary truths 
which can be concluded regarding contingent propositions. 
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Theology as a science 
Commentary 


Introduction: science and its criteria 

The question whether theology is a science, is still as relevant in our 
time as it was in Duns’, and its answer is as contested nowadays as 
it was then. There are many interests at stake, for if a certain disci¬ 
pline is acknowledged as a ‘science,’ it can appeal to the status that 
accompanies the label and to the position in society which ‘science’ 
has obtained in our Western culture. 

Whether or not a certain discipline can be called a ‘science’ 
depends, of course, on the criteria which are used. In contemporary 
discussions in philosophy of science, there is no consensus on the 
criteria, although the criteria of consistency and empirical verifica¬ 
tion are often used. There are quite a few theologians who hold the 
opinion that theology, measured by these two criteria, cannot be 
called a science. 

Scotus lived in an era in which Aristotle’s writings on philosophy 
of science were very influential. Many held the view that these 
writings were basic for Western science and constituted the standard 
for it. The writings of Aristotle were especially influential in the 
arts faculty, which provided the basic education for the other 
faculties. 

The mendicant orders, however, had their own education in the 
arts, which accounts for the fact that their students received their 
basic education in a less Aristotelian climate. This may have been 
part of the reason why Duns Scotus was to develop his own views, 
independent of Aristotle. 

The most important criterion for scientific knowledge used by 
Aristotle is that it should be about necessary states of affairs. For 
theology this criterion raised many questions, since Christian theol¬ 
ogy held, in contrast to the view of reality of ancient thought, that 
created reality is contingent, and that God’s creative and redeeming 
activity is contingent as well. On central issues, this Christian view 
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was reinforced by the condemnation of a series of Aristotelian and 
Averroistic theses, issued in 1270 and 1277 by Bishop Etienne 
Tempier of Paris. 1 If theology, however, for an important part 
bears upon God’s contingent activity and contingent reality, how can 
theology fulfill Aristotle’s criterion that knowledge can only be 
scientific if it is knowledge of necessary states of affairs? 

Theology as a practical science 

As we shall see later on, the Aristotelian concept of science forms 
an important part of the background of Duns’ account, but he treats 
the topic independently, and in a less stringent way. Aristotle is 
quoted with respect, but that does not prevent Duns from departing 
from his views at decisive points. 

Duns developes an independent position regarding theology as a 
science. We can see this in the conclusions of Pars 4, the last part 
of the Prologus, which are based on the explanations of Pars 3. We 
will not analyze the questions of Pars 4, but it may be helpful to 
have a short preview of the eventual definition of theology which 
Duns provides there - that is to say, of theology as conducted by us 
humans (‘theologia nostra’): theology as a practical science. 2 

Viewing theology as a practical science may be surprising for us, 
especially if we keep in mind the Aristotelian tripartition of produc¬ 
tive, practical and theoretical science (‘poiesis,’ ‘praxis,’ ‘theoria’). 
According to Aristotle, only theoretical science is science in the 


1 The text of the condemnations is printed in H. Denifle and A. Chatelain, 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, Paris: Delalain, 1899, vol. 1, 486-487 
and 543-555. An English translation was published in E.L. Fortin and P.D. 
O’Neill, “The Condemnation of 1277,” in R. Lerner and M. Mahdi (eds.). 
Medieval Political Philosophy: A Source Book , Toronto: Collier-Macmillan, 
1963, 335-354. See also Roland Hissette, EnquSte sur les 219 articles con- 
damnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277, Louvain/Paris: Publications Universitaires, 
1977, for a helpful discussion of the relevance of the propositions. Cf. also J.F. 
Wippel, “The Condemnations of 1270 and 1277 at Paris,” Journal of Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies 1 (1977), 169-201; idem, “Thomas Aquinas and the 
Condemnation of 1277,” The Modern Schoolman 72 (1995), 233-272 and C. 
Normore, “Who Was Condemned in 1277?,” The Modern Schoolman 72 
(1995), 273-281. 

2 Cf. Lectura, Prologus, § 164. Whether or not the theological knowledge of 
God himself also is practical, remains an open question in the Lectura. 
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strict sense, for this science is about necessary and certain knowl¬ 
edge of necessary states of affairs. Duns shows, however, that 
theology, although an important part of it is about contingent states 
of affairs, can nonetheless meet the strictest requirements of a 
theoretical science, and yet be called ‘practical science’ as well. 
Seen from the Aristotelian perspective, this connection of strict, 
theoretical science and (contingent) practical action, as it appears in 
ethics, is impossible. According to Aristotle, contingent moral 
action can only be discussed within the non-theoretical, practical 
science, namely ethics, which formulates the guidelines for practical 
action. 

Compared to Aristotle, Scotus adopts a wider definition of the 
term ‘practical,’ although it of course remains connected to contin¬ 
gent action. In his opinion, scientific knowledge is practical, when 
it structurally precedes practical action, and this practical action is 
correct only when it is in accordance with this knowledge. Thus all 
scientific knowledge which directs practical action, can be called 
practical. 3 

As we shall see below, Duns shows that theology meets the 
strictest criteria of theoretical science in many respects, and is 
therefore strictly scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, he also calls 
this knowledge practical, because our theology reaches its destiny 
only when it is regarded as a guideline of our actions, culminating 
in the love for God. 

It is clear from Duns’ definition of theology as a practical science 
that (correct) human action, and thus, the will, are very important. 
In the Aristotelian tradition, however, the intellect is primary, and 
so is theoretical science. In this tradition, philosophical knowledge 
is seen as a goal in itself, and the acquisition of this knowledge is 
seen as the highest goal of human existence. 

From the perspective of the Christian tradition to which Duns 
belongs, however, the highest aspiration of humans is not theoretical 


3 See also below, p. 64. In the Prologue of the Ordinatio (§ 330) Duns points 
out that God’s theological knowledge is not practical, because it is not 
‘leading,’ but only ‘showing.’ God’s will is essentially good, and therefore 
does not need any aid from his intellect. 
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knowledge, but the practical orientation of the human will toward 
God, and the human practice of loving God and one’s neighbor. 

It is sometimes said of scholastic theology in general, and of 
Duns’ theology in particular, that it is rationalist and abstract. Duns’ 
classification of theology as a practical science once again makes it 
clear that he considers theology a discipline that serves a person’s 
effort to understand God’s revelation and respond to it adequately. 

The central position which Duns assigns to the will and its free¬ 
dom is closely linked with the importance of his investigation into 
the contingency of created reality. Only when this contingency is 
sufficiently shown and analyzed, freedom of will, in both God and 
humans, can occupy the central place in theology which Duns 
assigns to it. 4 

Aristotle’s criteria and Duns’ distinction 
between three kinds of theology 

The question whether or not a discipline is a ‘science’ depends, as 
was said, largely on the criteria or definitions used. Addressing 
Duns’ position, it is remarkable how frankly he deals with the 
definitions that were in use in his time. 5 Quite naturally he takes his 


4 See for a more extended explanation our Contingency and Freedom. The 
subsequent discussion of Duns’ view of theology and science supports our 
thesis that his concept of contingency is not a relatively unimportant part of his 
theological thinking, but its centrepiece. 

A French translation and explanation of the Prologue of the Lectura can be 
found in G6rard Sondag: Duns Scot, La theologie comme science pratique 
(Prologue de la ‘Lectura’), Introduction, traduction et notes, Paris: Presses 
Universitaires Frangaises, 1996. Sondag lucidly discusses the “sup6riorite de 
la dimension ‘pratique’” and “la plus grande noblesse de la volonte par rapport 
a l’intellect” (pp. 77-101) in Scorns’ theology. Sondag’s discussion of the will’s 
priority, however, is not supported by a good modal-logical analysis of Duns’ 
concept of contingency and necessity. The content of these modal notions in 
Duns’ thought is less variable than the explanation by Sondag would suggest 
(pp. 78-79, 94-95). As long as the concepts of contingency and necessity are 
insufficiently explained against the background of Duns’ ontology and logic, 
the specifically Christian alternative, as opposed to the Aristotelian tradition, 
remains more contestable than in fact is necessary. 

5 For a study on Duns’ view of theology as a science in the Prologue of the 
Ordinatio, see H.A. Krop, De status van de theologie volgens Johannes Duns 
Scotus. De verhouding tussen theologie en metajysica, Amsterdam: Rodopi, 
1987 (esp. chapter II). 
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point of departure in Aristotle’s position, addressing himself to 
Aristotle’s definition of science (in § 107 he alludes to Analytica 
posteriora book I c. 2). That definition contains four conditions. 
Science regards: 

1. certain knowledge; 

2. knowledge of necessary states of affairs; 

3. knowledge which is deduced from an evident premiss (Scotus’ 
‘obiectum’; the ‘aitia’ in Aristotle’s Analytica posteriora)-, 

4. knowledge which is syllogistically deduced (‘per applicatio- 
nem causae ad effectum’). 6 

Answering the question whether theology, measured by these 
Aristotelian conditions, is a science, Duns distinguishes three types 
of theology: 

a) ‘theology in itself’ (‘theologia in se’): all knowledge which 
only God has; 

b) ‘theology of the blessed’ (‘theologia beatorum’): all knowl¬ 
edge which human beings and angels have in heaven; 

c) theology of those ‘who are sojourning’ (‘theologia viator- 
urn’ 7 ): the theological knowledge of the believers on earth. 

So the question whether theology is a science resolves into three 
questions, since for each of these kinds we need to check separately 
whether it is a science in the Aristotelian sense. 

Duns starts his analysis with the fourth condition for scientific 
knowledge, the criterion of deductive inference. The first three 
criteria of Aristotle, he says, demand the property of perfection, and 
measured by them, ‘theology in itself,’ God’s theology, certainly is 


6 The terms ‘causa’, ‘effectus’, ‘evidentia’ and ‘applicatio’ deserve special 
attention. Basically, ‘causa’ and ‘effectus’ have a quite general meaning. It is 
wise to take ‘causa’ to mean ‘condition’, and to have ‘effect’ for ‘effectus’. An 
effect is what results from a condition being satisfied; ‘applicatio’ in this 
context becomes ‘deduction’. 

7 This does not occur as a term in the selected §§, but it is a synonym for 
‘theologia nostra,’ which occurs in §§ 103 and 104. Cf. also ‘scientia nostra’ 
in § 112. 
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a science (§ 107). The fourth criterion, however, presents a prob¬ 
lem. Duns’ train of thought in this place may be surprising, for he 
arrives at the conclusion that God’s knowledge does not meet this 
criterion. But if even God’s knowledge does not meet it, whose 
knowledge does? 

According to Scotus the fourth criterion does not present a stan¬ 
dard which is too high, but rather too low for God: Scotus regards 
the discursive deduction as implying an imperfection, because this 
knowledge is not immediately present, but rather gained by subse¬ 
quent steps. God, however, cannot be supposed to engage in such 
discursive gathering of knowledge. Or, as the mendicant Duns puts 
it poignantly: The evidence of God’s knowledge is not collected or 
‘begged’ together (§ 113).* He simply has all knowledge in one, 
indivisible intuition, without any discursivity. God’s knowledge 
cannot meet the fourth Aristotelian criterion, not because his knowl¬ 
edge is inferior, but because it is superior. 

When we look at the ‘theologia viatorum,’ it will become clear that 
this type of theology does indeed meet the fourth criterion. But what 
about the ‘theologia beatorum’: is it discursive and deductive 
(§ 108)? Some people claim, with an appeal to Augustine, that this 
is not the case: The thoughts of the blessed are not mutable 
(‘fleeting’), and therefore not discursive either. Duns, however, 
argues against this opinion by suggesting that human beings or 
angels can make deductions in heaven. Although these deductions 
do not take place during subsequent moments of time but at one 
moment, they are nevertheless deductive reasonings, since less 
fundamental propositions are deduced from more fundamental ones. 
The thoughts of the blessed may not require a temporal ‘subse¬ 
quent,’ they do require a structural ‘subsequent. ’ Therefore, also the 
‘theologia beatorum’ meets the fourth, less perfect, criterion for 
science. 

True science? Act and object of knowledge 

Let us now concentrate on Aristotle’s first three criteria. Is it true 
that theology meets these requirements of scientific knowledge? 


See also Ordinatio , Prologus, § 213: “nonhabet evidentiam mendicatam.” 
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This does not seem to be the case, since theology is largely about 
knowledge of contingent propositions (about incarnation, creation, 
eschatological completion, etc.; cf. § 111). 

In reaction to this objection. Duns distinguishes (in § 112) 
between the necessity of the object of knowledge and that of knowl¬ 
edge itself (which he calls the ‘disposition’ of knowing). So he 
disconnects epistemic and ontological necessity. 9 Thus, human 
beings can have contingent, non permanent knowledge of necessary 
propositions, whereas God has permanent knowledge of contingent 
propositions. 

It is important to see that disconnecting epistemic and ontological 
necessity has far ranging consequences, against the background of 
the ancient ideal of science. If science only had necessary objects 
and if it were itself necessary also, then scientific knowledge of 
contingent reality would not be possible. Moreover, the knowing 
intellect of the scientist himself would - as knowing subject and, by 
self-reflection, as known subject - be necessary and therefore, 
immortal. 10 

Having disconnected act and object of knowledge. Duns proceeds 
by emphasizing the necessity and certainty of the act of knowledge 
or ‘disposition’ rather than the necessity of the object of knowledge. 
In our present state we do have scientific knowledge of necessary 
objects, but this knowledge itself is changeable and transitory. 
Science is therefore perfect especially if knowledge itself is neces¬ 
sary, certain and evident, and not in the first place because of the 
necessity of the object. 

Scotus seems to suggest in § 112 that God has such necessary 
knowledge of contingent objects, and that therefore, ‘theology in 
itself’ is a real science. However, if Duns speaks in this connection 
about the ‘necessity’ of God’s knowledge, he means its permanent, 
indispensable character. Therefore he says at the end of § 112 that 


9 Cf. A. Vos, Kennis en noodzakelijkheid. Een kritische analyse van het 
absolute evidentialisme in wijsbegeerte en theologie, Kampen: Kok, 1981, 77. 

10 As is well known, the latter opinion is an essential part of the philosophy 
of, e.g., Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus. Cf. on the main structures of ancient 
philosophy: H. Veldhuis, Geen he grip voor de Ander. Dekritiek van Emmanuel 
Levinas op de westerse filosofie, in het bijzonder op het denken van Husserl en 
Heidegger, Utrecht/Franeker: Wever, 1990, 12 f. 
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(only) God has certain knowledge of contingent propositions and of 
the necessary evidence of their terms. 11 God’s knowledge is maxi¬ 
mally certain and so it can be called ‘science.’ His knowledge of the 
contingent, however, is not necessary, but contingent. Although 
Duns does not explicitly say this, our conclusion must be that God’s 
knowledge of contingent reality, measured by Aristotle’s criterion 
of necessity is no ‘science’ after all. 12 

In § 113 Duns concludes his discussion of the four criteria by 
stating that God’s theology should be called ‘wisdom’ (‘sapientia’), 
which is a higher form of knowledge than science is, for God’s 
knowledge is not deduced from premisses; it is directly based on the 
evidence of the terms (as was mentioned above). 

Terminologically, Duns seems to refer to Augustine, who calls 
our knowledge of God and the Ideas ‘wisdom’ (cf. § 74). However, 
it is also possible that Duns calls the theology of God ‘wisdom’ on 
basis of Aristotle’s own definition of different types of knowledge. 
In the Nicomachean Ethics 13 Aristotle differentiates, among other 
types of knowledge, between wisdom (‘sophia’) and science (‘episte- 
me’). As we have seen, science is the knowledge that is syllogisti- 
cally derived from necessary principles. Wisdom, however, is the 
highest form of knowledge, even higher than science, because it 
comprises both the intuitive vision (‘nous’) of the first, highest and 
divine principles, as well as the scientific knowledge (‘scientia,’ 
‘episteme’) which is derived from them. 14 Therefore it is also with 
regard to Aristotle’s own criteria that Scotus can call the theology 
of God wisdom, which is a form of knowledge higher than scientific 
knowledge. 


11 Cf. Ordinatio, Prologus, § 211. 

12 In Ordinatio, Prologus , § 210 he makes this thought explicit: “De contin- 
gentibus autem non videtur posse esse scientia, patet ex definitione scientiae; 
igitur videtur quod theologia tota ut extendit se ad omnia ilia contenta non 
possit habere rationem scientiae, sive cum discursu sive non.” (“From the 
definition of ‘scientific knowledge’ it is clear that scientific knowledge of 
contingent states of affairs does not seem to be possible; it seems therefore that 
theology as a whole, pertaining to all these contents, cannot be scientific, 
whether discursive or not.”) 

13 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomacheia VI c. 3 (1139b20). 

14 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomacheia VI c. 7 (1141al5). 
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We have already seen that the evident knowledge of God’s wis¬ 
dom pertains both to the necessary and the contingent reality. That 
also means that the intuitively evident knowledge of the contingent 
does not deserve a lower epistemic status than the evident knowl¬ 
edge of the necessary. In contrast to Aristotle, then. Duns elevates 
contingent reality, both at the ontological and at the epistemological 
level. 

The subject of theology 

After the explanation of his concept of theology as a science in light 
of Aristotle’s criteria. Duns deals with another important question 
which arises from his view that the main part of theology is about 
contingent propositions. In §§ 114-118 he asks how a ‘primary 
subject’ of theology can be posited, if theology is largely about 
contingent propositions. Usually this idea of the ‘subject’ of a 
branch of knowledge was connected with a necessary basis of 
science and a deductively organized elaboration of its content. Thus, 
we meet the same challenge again: How is it possible that there is 
a primary subject of scientific knowledge of contingent proposi¬ 
tions? 

So far, we have not elaborated on ‘science’ as a disposition. Strictly 
speaking, however, ‘scientia’ does not mean science, but an act or 
a disposition of knowing, related to a specific proposition as its 
epistemic object. An intrinsically organized set of such epistemic 
dispositions can form what may be called a science. Words like 
‘scientia’, ‘geometria’, ‘theologia’ and ‘metaphysica’ signify 
epistemic acts or dispositions. Concentrating on the aspect of dispo¬ 
sition, ‘scientia’ is a relation, and so it has an object. The nature of 
this relationship between the disposition and the object defines what 
‘scientia’ as such (‘simpliciter’) is supposed to be, namely knowl¬ 
edge which does entire justice to the involved epistemic object. 15 


15 Lectura, Prologus, §65: “Unde cognitio quae est proportionata obiecto 
secundum se, est simpliciter scientia. Et sic cognitio de obiecto theologiae quae 
nata est haberi secundum se, est theologia simpliciter.” (“Therefore, knowled¬ 
ge which is proportioned to the object according to that object itself, is 
knowledge as such. And so, knowledge of the object of theology which one has 
according to the object, is theology as such.") 
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So, ‘geometria’, ‘theologia’ or ‘metaphysica’ is knowledge which 
does entire justice to the involved geometrical, metaphysical or 
theological object, and the object of the disposition is identical with 
the subject of the proposition to be known. 

A given science may deal with various particular objects, but 
there is only one object which is primary (‘primum objectum’). So, 
this primary object is identical with the primary subject (‘primum 
subjectum’) of all the propositions to be known within that branch 
of knowledge. 16 

By definition, a subject includes its basic essential characteristics 
(‘passiones’ 17 ) which constitute its essential identity. However, a 
primary subject includes both these basic essential attributes and the 
principles by which the axiomatic basis of a science seems to be 
given. Let us offer an example from the area of metaphysics. 
Contingent being is a subject of metaphysics, but it is not the 
primary subject of metaphysics. The theory of contingency belongs 
to the broader theory of the transcendent terms and within this 
theory the most basic item is to be discerned, namely being (‘ens’) 
itself. So being (‘ens’) is the primary subject in doing metaphys¬ 
ics. 18 

In general the primary subject entails the whole of the body of 
knowledge to be considered; it is that subject which entails having 
all this knowledge virtually and all that is required for having this 
body of knowledge. 19 It is easy to see that such a conception of 


16 The ‘scientia’-structure can be formalized as follows: There is a primary 
subject s, s entails its primary truth p s , constituting what the essence of s 
basically includes. p s entails the principles p,, p 2 , p n , ... of the ‘scientia’ under 
consideration; these principles p,, p 2 , p„ ... entail their theses r,, r 2 , ... r n 
(‘conclusiones’). 

17 Compare the use of ‘passio’ in Duns’ theory of ‘passiones ends’. Cf.: 
Contingency and Freedom , 96-99. 

18 Lectura, Prologus, § 66: “Sic ratio ends continet totum habitum metaphysi- 
cae, quia includit ens quod est primum subiectum quod continet virtualiter 
omnia quae pertinent metaphysicae.” (“In this way, the notion of being 
contains the complete disposition of knowledge of metaphysics, because it 
includes being, which is its primary subject which implicitly entails everything 
that belongs to metaphysics.”) 

19 Lectura, Prologus , § 66: “Primum subiectum cuiuscumque habitus est illud 
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primary subject fits that type of philosophy according to which 
reality is necessary, because in that case all knowledge can neces¬ 
sarily be deduced from the primary subject. But how is the notion 
of primary subject to be reconciled with contingent propositions? 
And if God is the primary subject of theology, how can (contingent) 
theology be a science? If reality is partly necessary but for the most 
part contingent. Duns has to point out that there are two layers to be 
discerned in the notion of primary subject, and not just the layer of 
deductive relationship with necessary truths. 

The logic of true necessary propositions hinges on the idea of 
self-evident necessary propositions (axioms); there must be a self- 
evident starting point (‘immediatum’). Does the realm of contin¬ 
gency have such direct and self-evident points of reference? The 
philosophy of Aristotelian science excludes a positive answer. 

Duns’ hypothesis, however, runs as follows: Indirect contingent 
propositions have recourse to self-evident contingent propositions 
(‘propositiones contingentes immediatae’). All true contingent 
propositions have a primary subject of their own. For contingent 
propositions Duns uses the same basic idiom as for necessary 
propositions. Just as a ‘triangle’ contains its principles and theses, 
so ‘Socrates’ contains its contingent truths. The analysis moves on 
the level of saying of. In both cases truths are (as predicates) said 
of someone or something and the most elementary truth grants 
‘evidentia’. Thus, for contingent truths like Socrates is sitting 
Socrates is the primary subject, since they are said of him. In the 
same way God is the primary subject not only of a number of 
necessary truths, like God exists or God is to be loved, but also of 
a great number of contingent theological truths, like God has 
revealed himself in Jesus or God creates. In both cases there is a 
specific individual being of which not only essential, but also non- 
essential things can be said. And within both kinds of ‘things that 
can be said’ there is an order, since some of them are indirect 


quod primo continet virtualiter ilium habitum et quae requiruntur ad ilium 
habitum.” (“The primary subject of any disposition of knowledge is that which 
in the first place implicitly entails that disposition and what is required for that 
disposition.”) 
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propositions, others are self-evident propositions, and the former 
are based on the latter. 

Again, Duns’ analysis is profoundly revisionary. His orientation 
settles on a new vision of science. It is misleading to say that he is 
only revising theories of Aristotle. 20 Although there is an immedi¬ 
ate contact between Aristotle’s texts and Duns’ reading them, there 
is no immediate historical connection between him and Aristotle. 
Duns operates in a different world of thought and in the develop¬ 
ment of his ‘theological philosophy’ he reinterprets Aristotle’s 
sentences in Latin, if they can be reinterpreted, and he leaves them 
aside, if this cannot be done. Thus, we find here a piece of philos¬ 
ophy, profoundly deviating from Aristotle, without any polemics. 
Also in these paragraphs, operating according the rules of ‘reverent 
explanation’ (‘exponere reverenter’), he nowhere says that Aristotle 
is profoundly wrong. Nevertheless, the theories Duns develops 
entail that he is. 

Implicative necessity as a source of science 
From the foregoing it seems we have to conclude that, if divine 
knowledge of the contingent cannot meet Aristotle’s criteria of 
necessity, then human knowledge of the contingent cannot have the 
status of ‘science’ at all. This conclusion, however, is premature. 
Until now we have concentrated on two types of genuine necessity: 
that of the object of knowledge, and that of knowledge itself. Arist¬ 
otle’s criteria do not only regard these two types of absolute neces¬ 
sity, but also a third one: the implicative necessity of the connection 
between subject and predicate or between premisses and conclusion. 
This implicative necessity holds between states of affairs (or prop¬ 
ositions), and forms the basis of a logically valid deduction. 

In the paragraphs of Pars 3 discussed so far (z'.e. text A), Scotus 
does not mention this type of necessity, but he does mention it in 
Pars 4 of the Prologus. Having explained that theology is a 
‘practical science,’ he discusses three issues (‘dubia’). The first is 


20 See also Edward D. O’Connor, “The Scientific Character of Theology 
According to Scotus,” in Commissio Scotistica (ed.), De doctrina Ioannis Duns 
Scoti , Rome: Societas International is Scotistica, 1968, (3-50), 4. 
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obvious: If theology is a practical science, then it cannot be a real 
theoretical knowledge according to the Aristotelian criteria, because 
a practical science is, according to these criteria, about contingent 
states of affairs. Duns had already acknowledged that theology is, 
in a great part, about contingent states of affairs. However, in his 
discussion of this ‘dubium’ (in § 172, text B above) he points at the 
possibility of necessary truths being involved in contingent states of 
affairs. 21 In fact there are two such possibilities. 

The first is that ‘necessary’ does not refer to contingent states of 
affairs separately, but to the connection between contingent states 
of affairs. In this way the fall of a stone is a contingent fact, but the 
connection between the fact of its falling and its falling in a straight 
line is necessary (that is, in the physics of Duns): It is necessary 
that, if a stone falls, it falls in a straight line. 22 

The second way is pointed out with the help of another example, 
in which a contingent proposition is related even in two ways to 
necessary truths: The love for God. From the love for God, which 
is a contingent act, we can derive knowledge of necessary truths, 
for example: “We must love God above all.” Duns gives a deduc¬ 
tion, in which the obligation to love God is a conclusion which is 
not only necessarily connected to the premiss, but which is also 
necessary itself (absolute necessity), because it follows necessarily 
from a premiss which is necessary itself. Knowing that God should 
be loved above all necessarily follows from the absolutely necessary 
existence and qualities of God. 23 This knowledge therefore is an 
example of theological knowledge which is both implicatively and 
absolutely necessary. 24 


21 The possibility of implicatively necessary knowledge concerning contingent 
states of affairs is not recognized by B. Korver in his still readable study “De 
natuur van de theologie volgens J.D. Scotus,” Doctor subtilis. Vier studies 
over Johannes Duns Scotus (by C. Balic, A. Epping, A. Emmen and B. 
Korver), Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica, VII-1, (1946), 61-91, esp. 84- 
86 . 

22 In formula: N(p -* q). N is the logical necessity operator, -* is the (material) 
implication, p: the stone falls; q: the stone falls in a straight line. 

23 In formula: N(Np -* Nq) and N(Nq -* Nr)\p: God is that than which nothing 
greater can be thought; q: God is to be supremely loved; r: I must love Him 
supremely. 

24 This example will be the main issue of the next chapter. 
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In sum, we can say that theology can (partly) meet Aristotle’s 
criterion of necessity, in two respects 25 : a) All propositions which 
can be directly deduced from God’s essence (which exists necessar¬ 
ily), are themselves necessary in an absolute sense; b) there are 
countless necessary connections between contingent states of affairs, 
which make theological knowledge of the contingent a ‘strict scien¬ 
ce.’ 26 At this point we touch an important feature of Scotus’ own 
theology, for it is highly characterized by pointing out the various 
necessary and strictly implicative propositions. An important part 
of Duns’ theological research is thus carried out at the level of' 
‘theologia necessaria.’ 

Subordinating or subordinate? 

Since Scotus has established in what respects theology is a science, 
there is a second question to be answered in ‘Pars 3’: whether 
theology as a science is subordinating (‘subalternans’) or subordi¬ 
nate (‘subalternata’) with regard to any other science. This distinc¬ 
tion too stems from Aristotle’s theory of science, for in his 
Analytica Posteriora he states that a science is subordinate if its 
principles are derived from a different science. 27 Optics, for 
instance, is subordinate to geometry. 

Especially after Thomas Aquinas the question whether theology 
is subordinating or subordinate became an important theme in 
medieval discussions on the scientific status of theology. Aquinas 
did not consider this status to be based primarily on theology’s 
specific subject-matter, but on the way in which it is known. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the principles of our theology are derived from the 
theology of God and the theology of angels. Aquinas therefore 
maintains that our theology is subordinate to the theology of God 
and that of the blessed. However, we cannot have access to the 
theology of God and the blessed, nor to their principles, unless by 
way of revelation and faith. 


25 Cf. Ordinatio, Prologus , § 350. 

26 Cf. on the scientific status of theology also: H. Veldhuis, Ein versiegeltes 
Buck. Der Naturbegriff in der Theologie J.G. Hamanns (1730-1788), Berlin/ 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1994, 420-426. 

27 Cf. Analytica Posteriora, I c 13, 78b34-79al6. 
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For Scotus, the essential relations between the sciences are to be 
determined by their specific subjects only. 28 What does this imply 
for the status of theology as a science? How is theology placed 
within the realm of sciences? As Scotus has distinguished three 
kinds or levels of theology, he must answer this question for each 
kind or level separately. 

Theology as that knowledge which is the prerogative of God 
cannot be subordinate to any other science. According to Scotus, the 
content of the ‘theologia in se’ is determined by its ‘first subject.’ 
A first subject of a science is that being which encompasses all 
truths of that science. In the case of theology, God is its first sub¬ 
ject. God, however, knows the principles of his own knowledge in 
a direct way, from his own essence. His theology, therefore, cannot 
be subordinate to the principles of a different science. 

Conversely, God’s theological knowledge cannot be subordi¬ 
nating either, because it includes all knowledge of all things. Every 
other kind of scientific knowledge is therefore by its very nature 
enclosed in God’s theology. This means that no part of the all- 
embracing knowledge of God can be considered as a science rela¬ 
tively independent from the theology of God. As a consequence, not 
a single body of scientific knowledge can be subordinate to the 
theology of God. 

In § 121 Scotus proceeds by saying that the theology of the 
blessed (‘theologia beatorum’) is not subordinating either - not 
because that theology is also all-embracing, like the theology of 
God, but because the other sciences have their own principles which 
can be known in a natural way and therefore do not have to be 
derived from the theology of the blessed. Hence, they are not subor¬ 
dinate to their theology. 

For some reason the Prologue of the Lectura does not say any¬ 
thing on the subordination of our theology (‘theologia nostra,’ 
‘theologia viatorum’). Some scholars have argued that our theology 
is subordinate to metaphysics because God, as the supreme being. 


28 For Scotus’ criticism on Aquinas, see Korver, “De natuur van de theolo- 
gie,” 88-91; J. Finkenzeller, Offenbarung und Theologie nach der Lehre des 
Johannes Duns Scotus. Eine historische und systematische Untersuchung , 
Munster: Aschendorff, 1961, 212-215; Krop, De status van de theologie , 73f. 
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is headed under ‘being’ as the primary subject of metaphysics. 
Scotus, however, discussing this issue in the Prologue of the Ordi- 
natio (§ 214), says that metaphysics cannot move beyond knowledge 
of being in general and for this reason cannot prove the basic 
principle of theology. 

By way of summary we can say that at God’s level there is only 
one science: (his) theology. For this reason this science cannot be 
subordinating nor subordinate. For human beings things are differ¬ 
ent. Our theology is not subordinating nor subordinate either, not 
because we are supposed to have access to God’s essence in a direct 
way, but because both our theology and (some) other sciences have 
their own principles which cannot be derived from each other. So 
Scotus emphasizes not only the independence of theology as a 
science, but also that of (some) other sciences. 
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Chapter 2 

Necessity and contingency in theological ethics 


Text (A): Love of God and neighbor 
(i Ordinatio III 28) 

Commentary: Love of God and neighbor 

Text (B): Love of God and self 
(Ordinatio III 29) 

Commentary: Love of God and self 
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[De dilectione Dei et proximi] 


Circa distinctionem vigesimam octavam quaero utrum eodem 
habitu sit diligendus proximus quo diligitur Deus. 

[Argumenta pro et contra] 

Quod non: 

1 Quia unius habitus unum est obiectum; in Deo et in proximo est 
alia et alia ratio formalis obiecti bonitatis, etc. 

Item, ille habitus quo diligitur Deus est habitus theologicus; ergo 
solum respicit Deum pro obiecto, et non aliud creatum. 

2 Respondetur quod hoc est verum principaliter, tamen respicit 
aliud solum prout attribuitur ipsi Deo. 

3 Contra, si attributio sufficeret, ergo omnium posset esse unus 
habitus intellectualis et etiam appetivus, quia omnia intellectualia 
attribuuntur ad unum; similiter omnes virtutes morales attribuuntur 
ad unam, quia ad felicitatem tamquam ad per se appetibile attribuun¬ 
tur omnes virtutes morales. 

4 Praeterea, ad principale arguitur sic: alius est habitus principii et 
conclusionis; ergo similiter in appetitivis alius est habitus finis et 
alius eius quod est ad finem; caritas est finis, igitur etc. 


5 Oppositum: 

In prima canonica Ioannis [4:21], 

[Corpus quaestionis] 

Circa istam quaestionem sunt videndae: 


1 This Latin text contains the paragraph numbers of Schneider’s edition, but 
its content is taken, with slight revisions, from the edition as it appears in 
Wolter’s Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality , in which he revised the 
Wadding edition on the basis of Codices A (f.!72rb-vb) and S (f.212rb-vb). 
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[A. Love of God and neighbor] 


Regarding distinction 28 [of Book III] I ask: Is it by the same dispo¬ 
sition by which we love God that we are bound to love our neigh¬ 
bor? 

It seems not to be so: 

Each disposition has only one object; but the goodness of God 1 
and the goodness of our neighbor represent distinct formal objects; 
therefore, etc. 

Besides, the disposition by which God is loved, is a theological 
disposition; therefore, it has as its object God alone and not some¬ 
thing created. 

In answer to this it may be said that this is true with respect to 2 
its main object; nevertheless it still regards something else, but 
only insofar as it is ascribed to God himself. 

Against this one may object that if this ascription alone were 3 
sufficient, there would be only one intellectual disposition for 
everything as well as one appetitive disposition, because all that 
can be understood by the mind, is attributed to one source; sim¬ 
ilarly all moral virtues have only one aim, namely felicity, which 
all moral virtues seek per se. 

Moreover, to the main issue is this argument. A disposition 4 
concerned with a principle differs from that which is concerned 
with a conclusion; similarly, then, the appetitive disposition con¬ 
cerned with the end differs from that which is concerned with the 
means to that end. But love is concerned with our end; therefore, 
etc. 

Against this: 5 

There is a text from the first epistle of John [4:21: 

“The commandment we have from him is this: Whoever loves God 
must also love his brother. ”] 

[Body of the question] 

There are two points to investigate in this question: 
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Primum est qualiter iste habitus quo diligitur Deus respiciat proxi- 
mum pro obiecto diligendi, et quis sit ille proximus. 

[Articulus 1: Qualiter iste habitus respicit proximum?] 

6 Ideo primo dico, sicut tactum est decima septima primi libri, 
quod caritas dicitur habitus quo Deus habetur cams. 

Posset autem haberi cams aliquo amore privato quo amans nollet 
habere condiligentem, sicut apparet in zelotypis, habentibus uxores 
suas nimis caras. 

7 Sed iste habitus non esset ordinatus nee perfectus. Non, inquam, 
ordinatus, quia Deus, quia est bonum commune, non vult esse 
bonum proprium et privatum alicuius personae, nec secundum 
rectam rationem debet aliquis sibi appropriate bonum commune; et 
ideo habitus vel amor iste inclinans ad ilium bonum, ut ad bonum 
proprium, non condiligendum, nec habendum ab aliquo, esset amor 
inordinatus. 

Non perfectus etiam, quia perfecte diligens vult dilectum ab alio 
diligi, sicut apparet per illud Richardi, distinctione decima tertia 
primi. 2 

8 Deus ergo amorem infundens, quo omnia perfecte et ordinate 
tendat in ipsum, dat habitum quo habetur cams, ut bonum condili¬ 
gendum ab aliis, et ita habitus ille, qui est respectu Dei in se, est 
inclinans ad velle eum haberi et diligi ab alio, saltern cuius amicitia 
sit ei grata, vel non displicens pro tunc, pro quando est ei grata; 
sicut igitur habitus iste inclinat ad diligendum Deum in se ordinate 
et perfecte, ita etiam inclinat ad velle eum diligi a se et ab alio 
quocumque huius amicitia sit ei grata. 

9 Ex hoc apparet qualiter habitus caritas sit unus, quia non respicit 
primo plura obiecta sed solummodo respicit pro objecto Deum ut est 
in se bonum et primum bonum, et secundario velle eum diligi a 
quocumque, si est perfecta dilectio eius, et velle eum haberi per 
dilectionem a quocumque, quantum est in se. 


2 Duns mistakenly refers to Lectura or Ordinatio 113. The reference is in I 
12, § 9 and 11, respectively, of the same books. Richard’s point can be found 
in hisDe Trinitate III 11 (ed. J. Ribaillier, Paris: Vrin, 1959, 146). 
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First, how does this disposition by which God is loved refer to 
our neighbor as an object of love? And second, who is this neigh¬ 
bor? 

[Article 1: How does this disposition refer to our neighbor?] 

First I say, as in distinction 17 of the first book, that love is 6 
said to be the disposition by which we hold God dear. 

Now, it could be that someone is held dear because of some 
private love by which the lover wants no co-lovers, as is clear in 
the case of cuckolds loving their wives very dearly. 

But this sort of disposition would not be appropriate or perfect. 7 
Not appropriate, I say, because God, since he is the common good, 
does not want to be the private or proper good of any person 
exclusively. Nor should someone, on the basis of a correct argu¬ 
ment, appropriate this common good to himself. 

Hence, such a love or disposition, inclining him to this good as 
exclusive to himself and not to be loved or had by any other, 
would be an inappropriate love. 

Neither would it be perfect, because one who loves perfectly 
wants the beloved to be loved by someone else, as is clear from 
Richard [of St. Victor] in distinction 13, book l. 2 

Therefore, God, infusing the love by which all beings tend 8 
towards him in a perfect and appropriate way, gives this disposi¬ 
tion by which he is held dear as a good that is to be loved by 
others as well. Thus this disposition which regards God in himself, 
makes a person inclined to will that he is had and loved by some¬ 
one else, at least by anyone whose friendship he is pleased to have, 
or whose friendship is not displeasing to him for that time when it 
is pleasing to him. Just as that disposition, then, inclines to a 
perfect and appropriate love of God, so does it also incline one to 
want him to be loved by oneself and by anyone whose friendship is 
pleasing to him. 

From this it is clear how the disposition of love is one, because 9 
it does not in the first place refer to a plurality of objects, but only 
regards as its object God: that he is good in himself and is the first 
good. Secondarily, it wills that God be loved by anyone whose 
love is perfect, and wills that everyone has love for him as he is in 
himself. 
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10 Est ordinata dilectio eius et in hoc volendo, diligere me ipsum et 
proximum ex caritate, volendo mihi et sibi diligere Deum in se, 
quod est simpliciter bonum et actus iustitiae, ita quod bonum obiec- 
tum est solus Deus in se. 

Omnia autem sunt quaedam media obiecto quasi actuum reflexo- 
rum, mediantibus quibus tenditur in infinitum bonum, quod est 
Deus. 

Idem est autem habitus qui est principium actus recti et reflexi. 

11 [Instantia] - Contra hoc obiicitur, quia non eodem habitu intelligo 
Deum et intelligo alium intelligere Deum; ergo a simili non eodem 
habitu volo Deum bene esse et alium velle Deo bene esse. 

12 Respondeo: Actus super quern fit reflexio potest significare 
nominaliter, et tunc significat actum secundum quiditatem suam; vel 
verbaliter, et tunc significat actum suum ut in supposito, vel concer- 
nente suppositum. 

13 Primo modo universaliter potest fieri reflexio super rectum actum 
eodem habitu quo potest elicitur actus rectus, non solum in appetiti- 
vis sed in intellectivis; eodem eius habitu quo intelligo aliquid 
intelligo intellectionem illius, sive alii inhaerentem sive mihi. 

14 Secundo modo exprimitur per infinitum verbum, et infinitivi 
modi ut scitur ‘velle’, ‘intelligere’ et similia. 

15 Et sic si comparatur ad velle, non necessario accipitur sub ratione 
praesentis. Possum enim velle te currere licet non pro nunc, sed pro 
alias. 

16 Si vero comparatur ad scire, quia scientia non est nisi respectu 
veri, nec scire est agere nisi sit ‘agere praesentialiter respectu 
suppositi’, scire non reflectitur super actum, sic significatum, nisi 
actus insit supposito, cui significatur inesse. 
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This is appropriate love for him, and in willing this I love 10 
myself and my neighbor out of [the disposition of] love, by willing 
myself and him to love God in himself, which is simply good and 
a right act. Thus the good object [of love] is only God in himself. 

All things, however, are a kind of intermediates for the object 
of reflective acts as it were, by means of which one tends to the 
infinite good, which is God. 

It is the same disposition, however, which is the principle of 
both direct and reflective acts. 

[Objection] 11 

Against this it is objected that it is not the same disposition by 
which I know God and by which I know someone else knows God; 
similarly, therefore, it is not the same disposition by which I wish 
God well and wish that someone else wish him well. 

To this I reply: 12 

The act on which a reflective act takes place can be designated 
by a noun, and then it signifies the act according to its essence, or 
it can be designated by a verb, and then it signifies its act as it is 
in a subject, or concerned with a subject. 

In the first way generally there can be a reflective act upon a 13 
direct act by the same disposition by which the direct act can be 
elicited. This is true not only of appetitive, but also of intellectual 
dispositions. By the same disposition by which I know something, 

I know the act of knowing it; whether that act is in someone else 
or in me. 

In the second way the act is expressed by the infinitive of the 14 
verb, and the infinitive mode, as when I know ‘to know’, ‘to will’, 
and similar verbs. 

In comparison with willing, they are not necessarily taken for 15 
the present moment. For I can will that you run, although not for 
the present moment, but for other moments. 

In comparison with knowing, however, we have this situation. 16 
Since knowledge only relates to what is true, and knowing is only 
acting if it is performed presently with respect to a subject. 
Knowing only reflects on the act signified in this way if that act is 
present in the subject it is signified as belonging to. 
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Et quia possibile est in me stare scientiam et actum reflexum in 
se, non tamen oportet actum ilium alii inexistente a me. 

Ideo non habeo actum reflexum super actum ipsum, ut verbaliter 
significatum, et dictum est de aliquo supposito. 

17 Patet igitur quod, licet non eodem sciam Deum et sciam te scire 
Deum, eodem tamen volo Deum et volo te velle Deum; et in hoc 
diligo te ex caritate, quia in hoc volo te velle tibi actum inesse 
iustitiae. 

18 Secundum illud non assignatur proximus quasi secundum obiec- 
tum caritatis, sed quasi obiectum omnino accidentale obiecto carita- 
tis, quia ut aliquid potens mecum perfecte et ordinate condiligere 
dilectum, et ad hoc eum diligere, ut condiligat. 

Et in hoc quasi accidentaliter eum diligo, non propter eum sed 
propter obiectum quod volo ab eo diligi; et volendo illud ab eo 
diligi, volo simpliciter sibi bonum, quia bonum iustitiae [...]. 


[Articulus 2: Quis est proximus?] 

19 Quantum ad [istum], dico quod proximus est quilibet, cuius 
amicitia grata est dilecto, ut scilicet ab eo diligatur. 

Non autem debeo velle rationabiliter a me summe dilectum ab 
alio condiligi a quo non vult diligi vel cuius dilectio sit ei non grata. 

20 Quia igitur certum est beatorum dilectionem sibi grata esse, 
absolute debeo velle ab eis diligi. 

Et quia hie de quocumque viatore etiam signato est dubium, 
debeo sibi velle cum conditione ut si placeat ei ab eo diligi vel pro 
tunc vel quando placet ei ab illo diligi. 
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And because it is possible that in me knowledge can coexist 
with a reflective act itself, it is not necessary that this act be 
present in someone other than myself. 

Therefore, I do not have a reflective act about the act itself as it 
is signified by a verb and is said of a subject. 

Hence it is clear that although it is not by the same disposition 17 
that I know God and I know you know God, nevertheless it is by 
the same disposition that I want God and want that you also want 
God, and in this I love you out of [the disposition of] love, because 
in this I want you to will for yourself to have a right act. 

This means that our neighbor is assigned not as a kind of second 18 
object of love, but rather as an object that is entirely accidental to 
the object of love: as something able to love the beloved with me 
in a perfect and appropriate way, and able to love him to this end, 
i.e. that he loves with me. 

In this, I love the other accidentally, as it were - not for his or 
her sake, but because of the object I want him or her to love; and 
by willing that that object be loved by him, I want something 
which can only be good for him, because it is a good which is 
intrinsically right [...]. 

[Article 2: Who is my neighbor?] 

As for the other point, I say that my neighbor is anyone whose 19 
friendship is pleasing to the beloved, namely such that he be loved 
by him. 

But I am not obligated rationally to will that the one loved 
above all by me, also be loved by someone else by whom he does 
not will to be loved, or whose love is not pleasing to him. 

Therefore, since it is certain that the love of the blessed in 20 
heaven is pleasing to him, I must want God to be loved by them in 
an unqualified sense. 

However, since there is uncertainty as to any specific individual 
living this life, I ought to want him to love God under the condi¬ 
tion that it pleases God to be loved by him: either to be loved by 
him now or whenever it pleases God. 
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21 Circa viatores autem in communi quia semper supponendum est 
esse aliquos bonos quorum dilectio est ei grata, vel non displicens, 
potest haberi actus volendi absolute Deum ab eis condiligi. 

22 Circa damnatos autem vel daemones vel etiam homines qui sunt 
ei excaecatum displicentes, non debeo velle eos ipsum diligere. 

[Ad argumenta principalia] 

23 Ad primum argumentum principale patet quomodo hie est unum 
obiectum tantum. 

Et cum probatur quod sit alia ratio propria bonitas in Deo et in 
proximo, dico quod ratio propria bonitatis proximi non est ratio 
terminativa actus caritatis ut obiectum, sed tantum ratio bonitatis 
divinae, quia etsi tendatur in bonitatem proximi huius non est nisi 
actu reflexo, quo semper ulterius tendit in obiectum actus recti, 
sicut prius dictum est. 

24 Ad secundum, patet per idem quia haec virtus tantum habet 
Deum pro obiecto per se quietativo, tamen pro obiecti proximo in 
actu reflexo potest habere aliquid creatum. 

lta forte visio in patria poterit habere aliquem actum elicitum 
circa aliquid creatum non tamen ibi sistendo, sed ulterius tendendo 
in Deum. 

25 Ad tertium dico quod per habitum principii tenditur in principium 
secundum propriam veritatem principii quam habet ex terminis. 

Per habitum conclusionis tenditur in conclusionem secundum 
propriam veritatem eius quam habet aliam a veritate principii. 

Non sic in proposito, sed tantum est una bonitas quae est ratio 
tendendi in Deum in se et in proximum ut tendat in Deum. Non 
enim plus movet me bonitas proximi, quam si festuca posset Deum 
diligere. 
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As for individuals living this life in general, since one must 21 
always presuppose there are some whose love is pleasing to God, 
or not displeasing to him, one can will unconditionally that God be 
loved by them also. 

I ought not will that God be loved by the damned, the devils, or 22 
also those displeasing men who are blind to him. 

[Reply to the initial arguments] 

As to the first argument at the beginning, it is evident how there 23 
is one object involved. 

And when one proves that the goodness proper to God is differ¬ 
ent from that proper to one’s neighbor, I say that the goodness 
proper to the neighbor does not function as the terminal object of 
an act of love, but that only the divine goodness plays such a role. 

For even though one is directed to the goodness of this neighbor, it 
is only by way of a reflective act, which always implies some fur¬ 
ther direct act that is directed to the object, as was explained 
earlier. 

As to the second argument, the same notion applies, because 24 
this virtue only has God as the object that is by itself satisfying. 

For the immediate object of its reflective act, however, it can have 
something created. 

Perhaps in this way the vision in heaven could also have an 
elicited act with regard to something created, not by focusing on 
this thing, but by reaching through it towards God. 

As to the third argument, I say that the disposition concerned 25 
with a principle is directed towards a principle according to the 
proper truth of this principle, which it has by reason of its terms. 

The disposition by which I know a conclusion, however, is 
directed to the conclusion according to its proper truth, which is 
different from the truth a principle has. 

This is not the case in the present discussion, however. There is 
one goodness which is the reason for both being directed to God in 
himself and to the neighbor, so that he is directed to God. For the 
goodness of the neighbor does not move me more than if a straw 
could love God. 
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26 Si autem eum perfecte diligo, vellem eum diligi ab omni potente 
eum diligere ordinate cuius dilectio ei placet; nec est generaliter 
simile in obiectis intellectus et ostensis et in obiectis voluntatis 
allectivis. 
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If I love God perfectly, however, I want him to be loved by all 26 
who are capable of loving him in an appropriate way, and whose 
love is pleasing to him. In general, there is no conformity between 
objects shown to us by the intellect and objects that are attractive 
to the will. 
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Love of God and neighbor 
Commentary 


Introduction: love 

The relation between loving God, our neighbor and ourselves has 
always been one of the central issues of Christian ethics. In general 
it has proved difficult to avoid the Scylla of a love for God absorb¬ 
ing the love for ourselves and our neighbors, without running into 
the Charybdis of a love for God that is separated from those other 
loves. Loving ourselves seems to cause an extra difficulty, for is 
that love, at bottom, not sinful, or at least the least worthy of all 
loves? Or should we treasure it after the love for God and before the 
love for our neighbor? 

How Scotus navigates in this delicate issue can be seen in his 
commentary on distinction III 28 and III 29 of Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences, where some important questions about loving God, 
ourselves and other human beings are raised. After an introduction 
to Scotus’ ethical thoughts in general, as embedded in his systematic 
theology as a whole (§ 1), we will turn to the specific question of 
Ordinatio III 28, first by analyzing Scotus’ answer (§ 2) and second 
by investigating how Scotus elaborates his answer in one major 
respect (§ 3). Subsequently we concentrate on a sub-question posed 
by Scotus: Who exactly is our neighbor? (§ 4). Some concluding 
remarks on the relation between nature and grace involved in Sco¬ 
tus’ analysis of love show how both the Scylla and the Charybdis 
just mentioned can be avoided (§5). 


1. The ethics of Scotus 

Understanding why Scotus is misunderstood 
L.M. de Rijk once remarked that Scotus “is considered to be bril¬ 
liant by all.” 1 This was already the opinion of most of Scotus’ 


1 L.M. de Rijk, La philosophic au Moyen Age, Leiden: Brill, 1985, 144. He 
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contemporaries. Yet, Scotus has also been misunderstood by many. 
It is specifically the framework which he constructed - that is, the 
fundamental coherence of his thought - which is decisive for the 
interpretation of many specific parts in his works. Capturing the 
fundamental coherence of Scotus’ thought has appeared to be diffi¬ 
cult indeed. Many scholars even asked whether there is any coher¬ 
ence at all. In the preface to his classical study on Scotus, Etienne 
Gilson warns his reader not to expect the exposition of a coherent 
over-all view, for the author had not been able to find such a view 
in Scotus’ entire work. 2 Of course, Duns’ sudden death disrupted 
the completion of his works, and that may be a major reason for the 
alleged absence of any ‘system’ in his thinking. 

In our opinion, however, Scotus’ works do in fact have a theor¬ 
etical centre giving coherence to his thought: his personal and 
original contribution to the theory of contingency. 3 We offer the 
thesis that, wherever this fundamental coherence remains hidden, 
the over-all view remains a mystery and many interpretations of 
specific parts of his thought are likely to fail. We cannot clarify 
Scotus’ thought by general catch-words or labels, nor is it very 
helpful to presuppose an opposition to, for instance, Aquinas. By 
doing so we may easily lose sight of its positive center: Duns’ 
conception of (synchronic) contingency and necessity. 

Synchronic contingency means that when something is actual, at 
the very same moment the opposite state of affairs is a genuine 
possibility. Reality is open, whether or not we think it is ‘closed.’ 
This has nothing to do with voluntarism, absolute freedom or 
arbitrariness. It simply is a necessary ontological feature of reality 
itself. 

Scotus’ discussion of ethical questions is one of the parts of 
Scotus’ thought which have been vulnerable to misunderstanding. If 
we take, for instance, the famous dilemma central to ethics - is 


continues: “He was a man who was committed to show the fallacy of Greek 
necessitarianism including any way of harmony-thinking based on it (like 
Thomas developed). He did that not by rejecting every kind of harmonization 
[...]” (our translation). 

2 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot. Introduction a ses positions fondamentales, 
Paris: Vrin, 1952, 7-10. 

3 See Contingency and Freedom, 1-18 and 23-38. 
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something right because God wants it, or does God want it because 
it is right? - a scholar like Anthony Quinton makes Scotus opt for 
the first possibility, since the second one inevitably seems to entail 
that God’s will would be subjected to his intellect. 4 In this way 
Scotus’ thought is branded as a kind of voluntarism in which every¬ 
thing is onesidedly reduced to the will. Although it is correct to 
conceive the divine will as having a key position in Duns’ ontology, 
it is a caricature to view his ontology as a defence of arbitrariness. 

The subject-matter of ethics 

Although Scotus’ fame is not related to ethics in particular, he did 
discuss ethical questions rather extensively, especially in the last 
years of his short career. Reading his texts we get an impression 
very different from that which is presented by most secondary 
literature. Scotus offers a fascinating ethics of love. 5 Its foundations 
have been laid quite early. The basic lines of Scotus’ ethical thought 
are already drawn in the Prologue to the Lectura (Prologus §§ 133- 
135). 

What is ethics about? According to Scotus, ethics is about human 
acts (‘praxeis’ or ‘actiones’) considered in their aspect of being 
good or bad. Distinct from sub-human acts, human acts are con¬ 
sidered to be human not because of that faculty by which they are 
performed - the body - but because of that faculty by which they 
are elicited. This latter faculty, Scotus adds, is not the intellect, but 
the will. Of course, the intellect and its knowledge do play a role in 
eliciting an act. In fact, practical knowledge (‘scientia practica’) is 
the knowledge that leads and guides acts. However, although an act 
presupposes this knowledge, it is not elicited or implied by it. An 
act is an act primarily because it is willed. 


4 See Anthony Quinton, “British Philosophy,” in P. Edwards (ed.), The 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. I, New York/London: MacMillan, 1967,373. 

5 Allan B. Wolter has again and again pointed at some misreadings of Scotus’ 
ethics. See for example his article “Native freedom of the Will as a Key to the 
Ethics of Scotus” (1972), republished in Allan B. Wolter, The Philosophical 
Theology of John Duns Scotus , Marilyn McCord Adams (ed.), Ithaca (NY)/ 
London: Cornell University Press, 1990, 148-162. An excellent, brief 
introduction is given by Frederick C. Copleston, A History of Philosophy II, 
Westminster (MD): The Newman Press, 1950, 545-551. 
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The subject of ethics, then, are human acts which (1) basically 
are acts of will and (2) have an aspect of right or wrong, for which 
reasons are given by practical knowledge. 

The foundation of ethics 

Corresponding to Duns’ fundamental distinction between necessary 
and contingent theology in general, 6 the most fundamental distinc¬ 
tion in ethics is that between necessary and contingent ethics. Sco¬ 
rns’ starting point is necessary ethics, which in turn starts with the 
doctrine of God, in fact with the Anselmian axiom already presented 
in the Prologue to the Lectura (§ 172): God is the best possible 
being. 7 From this axiom Duns infers that God must be loved above 
anything else. It is necessary that everyone should love him above 
all. God cannot command us to hate him. 

According to Scotus, then, the obligation to love God can be 
deduced on a necessary basis. However, this is not the case with all 
things that human beings should do. There is a large ethical field not 
covered by necessary ethics. On that field - which must be covered 
by contingent ethics - what is good is constituted by God’s free 
will, by divine command. This very fact is in itself a necessary 
truth. When, for example, the command to keep the sabbath cannot 
be deduced from the character of the seventh day, the will has to 
decide on what ground this specific command will be based. For 
such a decision there is no necessary reason; this does not mean, 
however, that it must be arbitrary or unreasonable. It can be well- 
defendable. In God’s case, it cannot be anything less. 

When the contingent field of ethics is covered by God’s free will 
in a particular way, this way becomes obligatory to us. This does 
not mean that here Scotus must be interpreted as a positivist or 
relativist avant la lettre. The basic solutions even of contingent 
ethics are related to the nature of God, and thus, must be good ones 
- in fact, the best possible ones. 


6 See above, chapter 1. 

7 The complete text of § 172 is on p. 23 above. 
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2. Are Duns Scotus’ ethics voluntaristic? The example of Williams 
Voluntarism in accordance with reason 

The history of interpreting Duns Scotus’ ethics shows many options. 
It is held that the whole of Scotus’ ethical position is inconsistent 
(Harris 8 ). Anthony Quinton interprets Scotus’ ethics as radically 
voluntaristic: according to Scotus things are only good because God 
wills them. 9 Allan Wolter tries to defend Duns Scotus against this 
voluntaristic interpretation. 10 

Thomas Williams also ascribes a thoroughgoing voluntarism to 
Scotus: the moral law is entirely established by God’s will and the 
only reason that God wills in one way rather than in another way is 
that he wills it. 11 But remarkably enough this interpretation is 
connected with the claim, that Duns Scotus nevertheless consistently 
insists, that reason plays an important role in morality. 

We have to take seriously what Williams brings forward, 
especially when he is criticizing rival interpretations, including the 
balanced interpretations of Wolter and Mary Elizabeth Ingham. 12 
His basic insight is the consistent relationship between willing, 
goodness and rationality. Williams also clearly accepts the Scotian 
dimension of necessary moral truths. But although he does not 
ascribe to Duns Scotus a type of voluntarism according to which all 
ethical truths are contingent, he concludes that some of Scotus’ 
arguments illustrate how uncompromising his voluntarism really is: 


8 According to C.R.S. Harris, Duns Scotus, vol. II, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1927, 303 ff., Duns Scotus’ conjunction of free will and ‘right reason’ 
constitutes a contradiction. Harris overlooks, however, that ratio recta is a 
right or correct argumentation or analysis, and that ‘reason’ is not an 
ontological and necessary entity as it is in modern philosophy. 

9 A. Quinton, ‘British Philosophy’, The Encyclopedia of Philosophy I, (369- 
396), 372-373. Quinton hypostatizes natural reason and concludes that Duns 
separates moral goodness from necessity. So in Quinton’s view there is no 
necessary ethics as a framework of contingent ethical truths. 

10 Cf. Wolter’s criticism of Quinton’s voluntarist interpretation in Philosophi¬ 
cal Theology, 148-162. 

11 Th. Williams, “The Unmitigated Scotus,” Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic 80 (1998), 162-181. 

12 Cf. Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality, M.E. Ingham, The 
Harmony of Goodness: Mutuality and Moral Living According to John Duns 
Scotus, Quincy (IL): Franciscan Press, 1996. 
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“it shows not merely that the prohibition against killing this man 
does not follow from any facts about human nature, but that this 
prohibition does not follow from any facts whatsoever, other than 
God’s will.” 13 

So, if God were to revoke the commandment “You shall not kill,” 
killing would be licit. 

Nevertheless, Williams points out that the thesis, that what is 
morally good depends on what God wills, does not exclude in itself 
that reason plays an important role in morality. Why should of all 
things the very will of God be incompatible with reason? If anything 
were sympathetic to goodness and reasonableness, it must be the 
divine will. Can there be anything better, more merciful and 
reasonable? 

The question however is, how Williams can interpret Scotus’ ethical 
theory on the base of all these strong assumptions. In surveying 
Scotus’ ethics Williams divides the moral law into two parts, a 
necessary and a contingent one. The necessary part 

“[...] includes moral propositions that are per se notum ex 
terminis and conclusions that follow necessarily from such 
propositions. For example, the first commandment, ‘You shall 
have no other gods before me,’ and the second, ‘You shall not 
take up the name of the Lord with levity,’ are necessary ‘because 
if God exists, it follows necessarily that he is to be loved as God, 
and that nothing else is to be worshiped as God, and no irrever¬ 
ence is to be done to God. Consequently, God could not dispense 
from these so that someone could licitly do the opposite.’” 14 


13 Th. Williams, “Reason, Morality, and Voluntarism in Duns Scotus: A 
Pseudo-Problem Dissolved,” The Modern Schoolman, 74 (1997), (73-94) 89. 

14 Williams, “Reason, Morality, and Voluntarism,” 89 (quoting Ordinatio III 
37 n. 6 from the Wadding edition, VII.2, 898). Cf. Williams, “The Unmitiga¬ 
ted Scotus," 176. It is imprudent to say that according to Duns Scotus the 
moral law is (partially, or not partially) accessible to natural reason. Duns does 
not work with the (early) modern idea of natural reason. He disposes of a 
complex theory of proof, annex (obligational) logic, in terms of which he 
frames rationes naturales (‘natural arguments’) which are a specific kind of 
arguments to defend certain conclusions, based on self-evident premisses. See 
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According to Williams, Scotus defends that “only acts with an 
immediate relation to the divine nature are necessarily good or 
bad.” 15 

As to the contingent part of ethics, Williams connects two claims. 
First, “there is no valid argument for any contingent moral 
truth.” 16 His discussion of the issue of lying illustrates this claim 
and in terms of this digression it is clear, that Williams means by 
‘valid argument’ a deductively valid argument. The second claim is 
that, according to Duns Scotus, contingent moral truths are known 
immediately and knowledge of contingent moral truths is one of 
several crucial kinds of knowledge of contingent truths which Duns 
Scotus’ epistemology is familiar with. 

So, Williams concludes that in morality the phenomenon of 
reasonable morality and the role of God’s will go hand in hand. 
“Our actions are not fully morally good unless they involve an 
exercise of our own reason. But since we cannot come to know 
discursively what God has freely and contingently willed concerning 
the moral law, God has granted us an immediate knowledge of the 
moral law.” 17 

The impact of necessary ethics 

Williams’s interpretation, however, cannot be sustained in every 
aspect, nor can his view on Scotus as a ‘voluntarist’. Certainly, 
there are tensions in the whole of Duns Scotus’ ethical theory, but 
we may easily miss the roots of some of the paradoxes. 

The hermeneutical key in interpreting Duns Scotus’ sentences is 
found in the modal status of his main theses. Williams’s statement 


A. Vos, “The Scotian Notion of Natural Law,” Vivarium 38 (2000), 205-209. 
In spite of his admiration of the logical acumen of Aristotle, Duns was 
convinced that most of Aristotle’s first principles are wrong. 

15 Williams, “Reason, Morality, and Voluntarism,” 90. Such an interpretation 
isolates God’s nature from the exigencies of ordinary life, in contrast to Duns’ 
approach. 

16 Williams, “Reason, Morality, and Voluntarism,” 89. Cf. on lying, ibid., 
89-92. 

17 Williams, “Reason, Morality, and Voluntarism,” 94; cf. 92-94. Indeed, 
God’s will works immediately, but this pattern does not entail that his will is 
epistemically direct to us. Moreover, Williams does not indicate how this 
knowledge might work. 
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that, according to Scotus, only acts with an immediate relation to the 
divine nature are necessarily good or bad, cannot be maintained. 
For instance, if we are invited to spell out along Scotian lines the 
basic principle that we must love God above all, we have to 
consider a long argument. Duns Scotus arrives at the conclusion in 
an argument he does not describe completely, because he utilizes 
premisses, which can themselves be derived in a long chain of 
argumentation. Nevertheless, they are certain to Duns Scotus, since 
the length of deductive arguments does not harm their demonstrative 
force, neither is their certainty sacrificed. 

Necessary ethics comprises an extensive part of Duns Scotus’ 
ethics, both with respect to God’s actions and to human deeds, as 
we see when we investigate the themes of loving God, the neighbor 
and ourselves, freedom and slavery and, in general, what the virtues 
are up to. In all these ethical questions God’s best possible nature 
delineates the range of what can be good. Every possible divine act 
of will is ethically good, because all possible decisions of God are 
situated within the range constituted by his best possible nature. 
There is no uncompromising will of God, as Williams states, since 
his best possible goodness constitutes a wide range of what is 
possibly good. All possible decisions of God are not only good, they 
are equally good too. All this is not only to be derived from the 
foundations of Duns Scotus’ ethics, but is also in alignment with 
what he is actually saying, as far as Scripture allows him to do so. 
So, Duns Scotus’ ‘voluntarism’ is certainly not uncompromising. 
We may also read this from the way Duns Scotus discusses the 
awkward themes of killing, lying, bigamy and polygamy, and 
divorce, and so on. 18 

Contingent moral truths 

In order to discern the role of God’s will properly, we have first to 
consider the logical status of the involved propositions. Two aspects 
in particular have to be considered carefully. Williams rightly points 
out that Duns Scotus often underlines that a prescriptive divine act 
of will cannot be deduced from its necessary foundations. Why does 
Scotus say so? There is more than one answer. 


18 See Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality , 60-72 and 105-123. 
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First, if an ethical proposition is not necessary, it does not help, 
that we decree to deduce it from the necessary basis of any ethics or 
that it belongs to natural law, however interpreted. The command¬ 
ment “You shall not kill” is an example. Suppose that it is defended 
in an absolute sense, then it is often remarkable to observe that this 
commandment is seen to belong to natural law, whereas killing in 
war and death penalty are adhered to at the same time. The 
comment that adjustments and specifications have to be added, is 
not to the point, because a necessary truth does not allow any 
exception. 

Second, if an ethical prescription is contingent, it cannot be 
deduced from necessary premisses, for if a proposition p could be 
deduced from necessary premisses, then p itself would be necessary. 
Therefore, in the case of contingency, only the divine will can help 
us out, just as in many cases only our will can help us out in solving 
moral dilemmas. This means, among other things, that a contingent 
moral truth, the opposite of which can be morally obligatory, is 
only obligatory if God wills it to be done. The involvement of the 
divine will precisely excludes arbitrariness. 

Third, as a specific contingent moral commandment cannot be 
derived deductively, it does not follow that such a commandment 
cannot be defended reasonably, responsibly and wisely in order to 
satisfy basic requirements of divine goodness. Nor does it follow 
that all possible moral alternatives can be promoted to the status of 
divine commandment. 

Biblical dilemmas 

There is still another dilemma and it is often neglected. Duns 
Scotus’ ethics is mainly discussed by philosophers who tend to 
overlook the role biblical hermeneutics had for medieval theolo¬ 
gians. There is a dilemma to biblical ethics in the Middle Ages, 
which cannot be solved in terms of the logical-analytical style of 
medieval ethics. The dilemma is most pressing for a Thomist type 
of ethics, but not only there. If the whole of the Decalogue 
expresses ‘natural law’, then God’s commandment to sacrifice Isaac 
(Genesis 22) is necessarily bad. Biblical events and statements are 
taken as embodying simple truth. Here, the obiecta are delivered by 
biblical references ascribing acts and commandments to God and 
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heroes of faith. It is clear to Duns Scotus that an ethical theory, 
which makes God and his saints sinners and liars, cannot be true. 
This situation does not entail that Duns’ solutions are always 
satisfactory, but the ethical dilemma is quite clear. Duns Scotus is 
against a Thomist type of solution, not from an a priori voluntarist 
bias, but because God’s integrity cannot be preserved in this way. 

The ethicists of classic theology did not have a satisfactory 
hermeneutics to solve such dilemmas. Sometimes they felt the strain 
of a biblical moral narrative, sometimes they did not. For instance, 
Christian ethicists usually overlooked that marrying your female 
slave was allowed in patriarchal times, but was forbidden by Mosaic 
law. Christian theologians still overlook in general, that the old 
Book of the Covenant has a command to kill the firstborn ones: 
“You must give me the firstborn of your sons. Do the same with 
your cattle and your sheep. Let them stay with their mothers for 
seven days, but give them to me on the eighth day” (Exodus 
22:29f.). Such challenges can only be solved by investigating 
historically the convictions of old Semitic morality and the develop¬ 
ment of biblical morality in the light of the dynamics of revelation. 
All the complications are caused by Old Testament narratives, but 
old scholastic theology did not make such observations, although 
Duns Scotus was aware of differences between the Old and the New 
Testament. 

As to Duns Scotus’ ethical theory, the impact of the biblical 
information about God charging Abraham to sacrifice Isaac and 
about Abraham’s pious lie is clear. The involved prohibitions cannot 
be necessary. If there are biblical exceptions to a moral rule, then 
the rule must be contingent. On the other hand, broadly speaking 
0 large loquendo ), the rules under consideration still belong to 
‘natural law’. At any rate, it is not only impossible that God acts 
disorderly ( inordinate ), but it is also impossible that He acts in an 
unjust manner. 19 Williams pays much attention to lying. Duns 
argues for the contingency of this prohibition, but as he is unable to 
present a convincing example, it is easy to exploit Duns’ embarrass¬ 
ment. 


19 See Lectura Oxoniensis III 37,9, according to Codex 206, f. 102r (Balliol 
College). 
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It can easily be seen, however, that Duns’ line of argumentation 
makes much sense. During the Second World War, many Dutch 
Christians were desperate when interrogated by German soldiers 
regarding people in hiding. In some instances strictly orthodox 
mayors committed pious treason in order to avoid the sin of lying. 
Barthian Christians, considered to be middle-of-the-road Christians 
by the truly orthodox, consulted their master in Basel and felt 
infinitely relieved when Karl Barth made clear to them that they 
were obliged to save their neighbors, irrespective of the trivial 
untruth of what they said. We are led astray when we do not 
interpret Duns Scotus’ biblical dilemmas in a hermeneutical 
perspective. 20 


3. Loving God and loving our neighbor 

The most fundamental principle of Scotus’ ethics rules out 
voluntarism at its root: God should be loved above all. It may be 
surprising to see that, according to Duns, the love for our neighbor 
does not belong to the contingent field of ethics just mentioned. 
Scotus argues for the view that the love for our neighbor belongs to 
necessary ethics, for it is necessarily related to our love for God. 

Loving God is a good act 

Let us see, first, how the general lines of Scotus’ ethics are 
embedded in the specific context of Ordinatio III. In Ordinatio III 
27 Scotus explicitly asks whether loving God is a good act. His 
answer runs as follows: 

I say that to love God above all is an act conformed to natural 
right reason, which dictates that what is best must be loved most; 
and hence such an act is right of itself; indeed, as a first practical 
principle of action, this is something known per se, and hence its 
rectitude is self-evident. For something must be loved most of 
all, and it is none other than the highest good, even as this good 


20 On lying, see Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality, 106-109 and 
481-501. In these matters, Duns Scotus comes close to Bonaventure’s views. 
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is recognized by the intellect as that to which we must adhere the 
most. 21 

In Ordinatio III 28 Scotus subsequently shows that by this funda¬ 
mental love for God, which is ethically necessary, we cannot but 
love our neighbor as well. His demonstration can be read as an 
attempt to understand what is believed to be true according to 1 
John 4:21: “And indeed this command comes to us from Christ 
himself: that he who loves God must also love his brother.” This 
text from the Bible played a key role in earlier discussions on the 
relation between loving God and loving our neighbor. Scotus men¬ 
tions this text in the counter-argument (‘oppositum’) which is the 
foundation for his own answer to the question. 

The central place of loving God in the theology of the Apostle 
John - “We love God because he loved us first” (1 John 4:19) - is 
reflected in the axiomatic character of the ethical necessity of love 
in Scorns’ theology. Both the Apostle and Scorns, in turn, reflect the 
‘first and great commandment’ from the Gospel: that “we should 
love God above all” (see Mark 12:28-31 and Luke 10:25-28). 
According to the Gospel, however, there is also a second command¬ 
ment: to love one’s neighbor. In terms of the Gospel, Scorns’ 
question reads: how does this second commandment relate to the 
first one? 

In 1 John 4:20 an intrinsic connection is indicated: “If a man says 
‘I love God’ while hating his brother, he is a liar.” So loving God 
necessarily implies loving our brother. However, if the presence of 
love for God implies the presence of love for our neighbor, how can 
this still be one and the same love? This seems impossible, since 
love for God has only God as its specific object. 

To put it in more traditional terms: Love (‘caritas’) is a theo¬ 
logical virtue - that is, a gift from God, which is primarily directed 
at God. As the basic category of Christian life, however, love 
should also be directed at our neighbor. We may ask whether love 


21 Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality, 425 (an interpretation of this 
text is given in the same book, pp. 89-94). This text can also be found in 
Schneider’s edition, p. 7. For the term ‘natural right reason,’ see Vos, “The 
Scotian Notion of Natural Law,” 197-221. 
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for God and love for our neighbor are not two separate loves as they 
are directed at different personal beings. 

The precise formulation of the question is taken from Peter 
Lombard: whether by the love for God (‘dilectio Dei’) our neighbor 
must also be loved (‘diligendus sit’). In this distinction Scotus 
speaks of love as ‘having love for’ (‘Deum cams habere,’ with a 
reference to the ‘habitus caritatis’ of distinction I 17). Although 
Lombard’s question asks for the disposition (‘habitus’) of love, and 
although Scotus mainly answers by referring to the act, for the 
present distinction this difference is not relevant. 22 Is it true, then, 
that by this disposition of love for God we must also love our neigh¬ 
bor? 

Proper and perfect love 

In Scotus’ answer a scientific ‘sense of parsimony’ can be detected: 
It is one and the same disposition by which God is loved and by 
which our neighbor is also loved. How does Scotus argue for this 
answer? If we love God, we can love him in two ways. Referring to 
Richard of St. Victor, Scotus remarks that love can be either private 
and jealous, or open to other lovers (and not to just one). A ‘private 
love’ does not allow for co-lovers (Scotus uses the Richardian term 
‘condiligens’ 23 ). By this love a lover does not want the beloved to 
be loved by anybody else - as does a husband, who loves his wife 


22 Which of course is not to say that the difference between act and disposition 
of love is not important. In the present distinction Scotus sometimes calls the 
disposition of love the principle of the act of love (‘principium’), or that by 
which an act of love can be elicited or provoked. In Lectura I 17 we shall see 
that the disposition of love cannot cause an act of love unless the will acts. So 
the act of love does not necessarily flow from the disposition of love. This dif¬ 
ference between disposition and will not only makes it meaningful, but also 
makes it necessary to speak of loving God as a necessary ethical truth. Since 
in salvation history as we know it the disposition of love is necessary for 
eliciting an act of love (see Lectura I 17), my having an act of love for God 
presupposes that I have the disposition of love and necessarily implies that I 
want my neighbor to have the disposition he needs for eliciting an act of love. 
If my neighbor does not have that disposition, I must want him to receive it - 
and God to give it to him. Since the disposition of love in its present form is 
not strictly necessary for salvation (see also Lectura I 17), this extra implica¬ 
tion is not strictly necessary either. 

23 For Richard, see esp. De Trinitate III, 11 (ed. Ribaillier, 150). 
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dearly. If the beloved is God, Scotus says, this love is inappropriate 
(‘inordinate’) and imperfect (‘non perfecta’). 24 

A private love with respect to God is not properly love because 
God is not a proper object of private love. He is the common good 
(‘bonum commune’) of all creatures, simply because of what he is: 
necessarily the one best possible being. ‘Privatizing’ God is illogical 
and morally incorrect. It is not right to love a common good as a 
private good. A private love cannot be perfect either, Scotus adds, 
alluding to a passage of Richard’s De Trinitate. Perfect love cannot 
be jealous or selfish, but wants to share. So anyone who loves 
perfectly wants the beloved to be loved by someone else. 25 One 
cannot love God without desiring co-lovers. 

Taking the two aspects together we might say that, when a dispo¬ 
sition of love is not proper, nor perfect, we are inclined to make a 
‘mistake of quality’ together with a ‘mistake of quantity.’ Erring 
about the nature of our love’s object, we also err about the scope of 
our love. Our neighbor is excluded from a love which cannot but 
include him. Since God is, and must be, the best possible being, he 
is, and must be, a common good; and as a common good I cannot 
love him unless I want everybody to love him for what he is. 

In brief, love for God must be open to co-lovers. The nature of 
God necessarily excludes any private love of him. Love for our 
neighbor is therefore necessarily implied in the - ethically necessary 
- love for God. 


24 So, according to Scotus, the - exclusive - love between husband and wife 
is not a good image of the love between God and humans. This obtains not only 
when that love is possessive or overly jealous, but also when it is ‘normal. ’ Of 
course, Scotus’ use of the image does not imply that all exclusiveness is wrong. 
He only says that, when God is loved, inclusiveness is (ethically) necessary. 
When human love has a different object, inclusiveness may not be necessary; 
it may even be wrong. 

The qualifications ‘ordinatus et perfectus’ are also derived from Richard of 
St. Victor, although for ‘ordinatus’ Richard himself draws on older traditions 
(esp. Bernard of Clairvaux, who defines ‘ordinatus’ as directed to the right 
things in the right way - we might say: appropriate or adequate). See N. den 
Bok, Communicating the Most High: A systematic Study of Person and Trinity 
in the Theology of Richard of St. Victor (+ 1173), Paris/Turnhout: Brepols, 
1996, 309-314. 

25 See Richard of St. Victor, De Trinitate III, 13 (ed. Ribaillier, 149). 
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A right act 

Scotus also puts this point in Anselmian terms. As God is the source 
of all good, I must love him above anything else. When I love him 
in this way I have a ‘right act’ or ‘an act of righteousness’ (‘actus 
iustitiae’) - that is, an act which does justice to the most fundamen¬ 
tal nature of things. Having such an act I do that which is the right 
thing to do. Since only God is necessarily good, an act can only be 
necessarily right or necessarily wrong if its object is God (an 
example of the former act is ‘loving God,’ of the latter ‘hating 
God’). So having an act of love for God I do that which must be the 
right thing to do. In other words: in the act of loving God a neces¬ 
sary ethical truth is involved. Loving God must be good in all pos¬ 
sible situations (‘simpliciter bonum,’ see § 8). 

If, however, loving God is good in itself, I cannot love him and 
not wish that he be loved by all other human beings. I cannot have 
this right act without wanting every human being to have this right 
act as well. 26 When I want other persons to have such an act, how¬ 
ever, I want them to love God for what he is: the supreme good. I 
want them to have that love which does justice to the most funda¬ 
mental nature of all things and their internal relations - that love 
which therefore is the only love that can really fulfill human beings. 
So if I want other beings to have that love (‘caritas’), I love them, 
I want their good. 27 

It is clear that, for Scotus, love means loving someone for his 
own sake. Righteousness (‘iustitia,’ elsewhere also ‘rectitudo’) 
involves the truth and value of things as they are in themselves and 
for themselves, and as such this ‘rightness’ is at the heart of 
love. 28 Loving a person means doing justice to that person as he is 


26 Strictly speaking, ‘human being’ is not adequate, since - apart from God - 
not only human beings are meant, but also angels. 

27 We might add that one cannot love God without loving all beings loved by 
God. God is not only supremely good for me, but for all beings he loves. 
Loving him implies doing his will: how can I love God if I do not love those 
persons whom he loves? See also below, p. 74. 

28 See Ordinatio III 27, § 8 (ed. Schneider, p. 8): “Hanc itaque virtutem 
perficientem voluntatem inquantum habet affectionem iustitiae voco ‘carita- 
tem.’” (“This virtue which thus perfects the will insofar as it has an affection 
for justice, I call ‘love’”). Cf. Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality, 
90: “‘Charity’ [i.e. Wolter’s translation of ‘caritas’] for Scotus is just another 
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in himself; it means loving that person for that person’s own good. 
In the case of the disposition of love (‘habitus caritatis’) this person 
is in fact God; so love is loving God for God’s own sake, for what 
he is. 29 

So, clearly the Anselmian notion of ‘right will’ (‘velle iustitiae’ 
as distinct from ‘velle commodi,’ willing someone for one’s own 
benefit) is an integral aspect of Scotus’ ‘right act.’ This radicalized 
notion of will and goodness, however, is given a singular ardor and 
intimacy by Scotus as he states that what really does justice to all 
things is the ‘love for rightness,’ not just ‘the will for rightness.’ 
The act’s ‘rightness’ is caused by love. This notion of love is in fact 
widened to all human beings; for by this love we love that which is 
ultimately and supremely good for all of them. Once more, 
formulating the point in a Richardian way Scotus says that the love 
which God infuses in human hearts is in itself most proper and 
perfect - in fact, as God’s supreme gift it cannot be less than that. 
This love tends to that ultimately good being which cannot be but 
worthy of the love of all human beings. 30 


name for ‘justice’ [...].” 

For Scotus’ understanding of the ‘amor amicitiae’ (§ 12), see N. Hartmann, 
“Die Freundschaftsliebe nach Johannes Duns Skotus,” in Wissenschaft und 
Weisheit 47 (1984), 194-218 and 48 (1985), 50-65. Hartmann describes the 
‘amor amicitiae’ as “einem Objekt gerecht werden. ” “Der dem Objekt gerecht 
Seiende Oder gerecht Werdende ist selber gerecht” (p. 214). However, he does 
not observe that Scotus’ personal note to this notion is that it concerns a loving 
“gerecht werden.” 

29 See §§ 7 and 8. In other Anselmian terms we could say: love is ‘iustus’ (‘in 
order,’ ‘right’) if the object of love (the ‘quod’) is identical with the motive of 
love (the ‘cur’). 

30 According to Scotus, the highest good for human beings is not loving God 
for their personal benefit (which as such is a natural inclination and therefore 
cannot be entirely bad), but loving God for God(’s own sake). In relation to 
God, as in relation to everything else - it is not the ‘amor commodi,’ but the 
‘amor iustitiae’ that can make us ultimately happy (because only that love is 
ultimately ‘right’). 
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4. A clarification 


Love as disposition and love as act 

Scotus has claimed that loving God has the necessary ethical impli¬ 
cation of loving our neighbor (anticipating Ordinatio III 29 we 
might add: and of loving ourselves). 3 ' We must be a little more 
accurate, however, for ‘loving God’ may mean two things. When 
speaking of the love for God, Scorns usually speaks of an act of 
love, whereas the question asks for the disposition of love. Scotus’ 
answer should primarily be formulated as saying: it is necessary 
that, if someone has an act of love for God, he should want other 
human beings to have an act of love for God. 

One disposition 

Scotus says that it is by one and the same disposition of love that I 
tend to God in love and tend to my neighbor in love. The unity of 
this disposition is in fact guaranteed by the one object to which it 
tends, God. Although the disposition of love for God makes me love 
my neighbor as well, that disposition does not have my neighbor as 
its object. It does not have two, or numerous, objects, but just one. 
By the disposition of love I primarily love God - God who, as the 
supreme good, deserves to be loved by all human beings. Secondar¬ 
ily I love these beings as beings who should love God. 

By the disposition of love for God I love my neighbor as related 
to God. For this reason, Scotus remarks, my neighbor is not a 
second object of my love, but an object, as it were, accidentally 
related to the (only) object of my love (§ 18). The reason for tend¬ 
ing to God in love and tending to my neighbor in love really is one 
goodness (‘una bonitas’): God as he is. 

Direct and reflective acts 

Scotus offers an explanation of this peculiar nature of my love for 
God (§ 12). My neighbor is loved as if he were the object of a 
reflective act. A reflective act (‘actus reflexus,’ ‘reflexio’) is the 
opposite of a direct act (‘actus rectus’). A direct act is: I want God, 
or: I know God. A reflective act is: I want myself to want God, or: 


31 See below, p. 83-85. 
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I know that I know God. In a reflective act a ‘mediate object’ is 
inserted between the subject and the object of that act. 32 This 
mediate object can be the subject itself, or something or someone 
else. So another example of a reflective act is: I want you to want 
God, or: I know that she knows God. 

Scotus’ answer to the question can now be formulated in terms 
of direct and reflective acts. It reads: the direct act “I want God” 
necessarily implies the reflective act “I want other persons to want 
God. ” In this way, however, it becomes clear that a different person 
functions as a mediate object of my love. The object of my love is 
God. I love my neighbor because of God. 33 Thus, the unity of the 
disposition of love can indeed be based on the unity of the object of 
love. 34 

Dispositions of will, dispositions of intellect 
The distinction between direct acts and reflective acts returns in 
Scotus’ extensive discussion of a major objection raised against his 
answer (§ 11). This objection is rooted in a comparison between 
‘dispositions of intellect’ and ‘dispositions of will.’ Both Scotus and 
his opponents are convinced that the disposition of love is a disposi¬ 
tion of will. 35 The objection runs as follows. The fact that I know 


32 In Ordinatio I 47 there is a very similar use of the term ‘reflective’ (see our 
commentary, p. 187). In that distinction ‘a reflective act’ is an act of will (or 
a negation of an act of will) which becomes the object of another act of will (a 
second-order act of will). In Ordinatio III 28 its range is wider: ‘reflective’ not 
only refers to acts of will, but also to acts of intellect, and not only to acts in 
which the subject of the reflective (second-order) act is identical with the 
subject of the (first-order) act, but also to acts in which these two subjects are 
different. 

33 Scotus also puts it in another way. A reflective act is derived from a direct 
act and hence, ultimately tends to the object of the direct act. In other words, 
both the direct act of love and the reflective act of love spring from the same 
principle, which is the disposition of love for God. 

34 In this respect the act of love seems to be different from the disposition of 
love. 

35 As we have seen, for Scotus, unlike some of his predecessors and contempo¬ 
raries, loving someone ‘ex caritate’ is willing someone’s good (in the case of 
God: ‘velle Deum bene esse,’ see § 9). Loving in this sense is a ‘velle iustitiae 
vel amicitiae.’ There is also another kind of loving, loving as a ‘velle commo- 
di. ’ Cf. below, p. 83 n. 3. 
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God does not imply that I know that someone else knows God. So 
obviously, my knowledge of God and my knowledge of someone 
else’s knowledge of God do not spring from one and the same 
disposition. Why, then, would willing God (loving God) imply that 
I want someone else to will (love) God? Should we not assume that 
there must be more than one disposition of will (love), if both God 
and neighbor are to be loved? 

In his reply to this objection, Scotus invokes an aspect of the 
fundamental difference between knowing and willing. 36 He starts 
with the remark that by an act - direct or reflective - we can mean 
two things: that act designated as a noun (‘knowledge’) or the act 
designated as a verb (‘I know,’ ‘you know,’ etc.). 37 

According to Scotus, if we speak of knowing and willing as 
reflective acts designated by a noun, they ‘behave’ in a similar way. 
For then they are not bound to a specific subject (‘suppositum’): 
The knowledge of something implies the knowledge of that knowl¬ 
edge, whether that knowledge is in me or in any other subject. The 
same thing can be said of ‘the willing of something.’ This explana¬ 
tion of Scotus is rather problematic, 3 * yet it does not compromize 
his main analysis, because that analysis hinges on the verbal use of 
knowing and willing as reflective acts. 


36 The difference between knowing and willing can also be indicated in a 
different way. We ask: Why do you want this? We do not ask: Why do you 
know this? We ask: How do you know this? We do not ask: How do you want 
this? Knowing is rooted in truth (‘verum’), whereas willing is rooted in good¬ 
ness (‘bonum’). 

37 It is remarkable that Scotus starts with a grammatical distinction: acts or 
dispositions can be indicated by a noun, or indicated by a verb (usually an 
infinitive or its derivatives). 

38 In the ‘verbal’ use of reflective acts there are two problems involved which 
are not addressed by Duns. (1) It seems meaningless to speak of ‘knowledge 
knowing itself’ or ‘love loving itself’ (as if they are kind of self-reflecting 
Platonic ideas). Scotus probably means that in the case of a verbal reflective act 
there is always a subject, although it does not have to be a specific subject. In 
this case, however, the subject of the reflective act is bound to the subject of 
the act, so that this ‘verbal’ use would come down to a ‘nominal’ use after all. 
(2) The idea of knowledge implying the knowledge of that knowledge cannot 
be valid in general, for that would exclude the possibility of error. This 
possibility is only excluded in the case of God’s knowledge. 
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If we speak of knowing and willing as reflective acts designated 
by a verb, then, they do not behave in the same way. In that case 
they must be considered as dispositions or acts present in a subject 
- as my knowing, your willing, etc. Now my knowing God cannot 
imply my knowing that you know God; yet my willing (loving) God 
can imply my willing that you will (love) God. 39 In fact, because 
of the unique object of willing in this case, God, my willing God 
must imply my willing that you will God. 40 

To put it in a slightly different way: My knowing that you know 
God must be rooted in your knowing God; it cannot be rooted in my 
knowing God. So the two reflective acts of knowing just mentioned 
must spring from two dispositions, which are in two different sub¬ 
jects. My willing that you will God, however, is not rooted in your 
willing God, but in my willing God and hence, in the one disposi¬ 
tion which is in me as its subject. 

Thus, although knowing God and knowing that my neighbor 
knows God do spring from two different (‘cognitive’ or ‘intellect¬ 
ual’) dispositions, loving God and loving my neighbor spring from 
one (‘voluntative’ or ‘moral’) disposition. 41 


39 Schneider, Can I Love God, 131: “My desire that the other loves God is a 
participation in his very same love with which I love God [...].” Schneider is 
not very clear about what Scorns means by reflective acts; he reads it as a 
participation of one subject in the other subject’s love for God. Scotus, 
however, shows that only in the case of knowing there is something stronger 
than ‘participation’ (simply ‘knowing that’). In the case of willing (loving) 
there is something less than participation (there is only willing that the other 
person wills or loves God as well). For Scotus, ‘co-love’ is restricted in a very 
specific way; the other person’s actual love for God is not implied. 

40 When I want something else, like a book, this does not necessarily imply 
that I want you to want that book - although in this case both my wanting that 
book and my wanting that you want that book are also rooted in my disposition 
of will alone. See also above, n. 24. 

41 The fact that I want, and even ought to want, that someone else should want 
something runs against a modern sensibility. We sense interference or even 
force, manipulation or compulsion. We tend to the criterion that the other 
person himself must be decisive for what I would want him to will. Seen from 
Scotus’ analysis, however, we see that the norm for willing is grounded in the 
nature of the will’s object; it cannot be grounded in any subject of willing, 
ourselves or someone else. 

What Guardini once said of living can also be applied to what Duns says of 
willing: “‘Leben’ heisst ‘etwas leben. ’ Nicht Leben darf im Mittelpunkt stehen, 
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5. Who is my neighbor? 


Conditional love? 

So far, Scotus has answered the question whether loving my 
neighbor is included in loving God. However, he also discusses the 
additional question who this neighbor in fact is (§ 19ff.). The 
disposition of love given by God cannot but make me inclined to 
love my neighbor; but does it make me inclined to love every neigh¬ 
bor? Should I love all human beings out of love for God? 

Scotus appears to allow for some restrictions of the range of 
love. He says that God does not want to be loved by damned per¬ 
sons and by demons, nor by those persons living on earth (‘viato- 
res,’ ‘pilgrims’ or ‘travellers’) whose love of friendship does not 
please him (for this moment or for a certain period). The first group 
should not be loved by us, the second only conditionally (that is, not 
for the time in which God does not want to be loved by them). 
There is a third group mentioned by Scotus: persons on earth in 
general. Some of them will be displeasing to God for some time, but 
since there will also be some persons who are pleasing to God, 42 
‘pilgrims’ in general should be given ‘the benefit of the doubt’; we 
must love them without the condition just mentioned. Finally there 
is a fourth group of persons living in heaven (‘in patria’). These 
persons would not have been blessed (‘beati’) had their love been 
displeasing to God. These persons should also be loved without 
condition. 

These restrictions of the range of love follow from the central 
position of God. If my love for God makes me want other persons 
to love him, I can only want this for those persons by whom God 
wants to be loved. If God does not want to be loved by someone, 
how could I, out of love for God (‘ex caritate’), want that person to 


sondern das, wovon man lebt, eben daran realisiert sich das Leben selbst.” 
(R. Guardini, Dantes Gottliche Kommodie: Ihrephilosophischen und religiosen 
Grundgedanken (Vorlesungen), aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von H. 
Mercker und M. Marschall, Mainz/Paderborn: Griinewald/SchSningh, 1998, 
72. 

42 Sometimes Scotus formulates even more carefully or minimally: persons 
whose love is not displeasing to God (see §§ 8, 21). 
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love God? Since my love for my neighbor is motivated by my love 
for God, it must be regulated by the One I love. Maybe he is not 
pleased by every love or by the love of every person. Here, as in 
Lectura I 17, we see how God’s acceptance is introduced as a 
decisive condition. 43 

Two levels of divine willing 

Because of the restrictions indicated by Scotus the question may be 
raised, whether God does not accept all persons. We might even 
insist: Is it possible that God does not accept all persons? Does not 
Jesus himself command us to love everyone, even our enemies? So 
it seems that we should want all people, including our enemies (and 
why not even God’s enemies) to love God. 

Reading Scotus’ commentary we must assume a difference 
between two levels of divine willing. ‘God’s will’ can refer to his 
desire or wish to be loved by every human being, and since this 
wish flows from God’s good nature, it can be expressed in the 
command that every human being should love him. This will might 
be called God’s deontic will. 44 ‘God’s will,’ however, can also 
refer to that by which God decides, the will by which he determines 
that the actual love of some persons is in fact not acceptable to him. 
This will may be called God’s ontic will, or, with a more traditional 
term, God’s ‘will of good pleasure’ (‘voluntas beneplaciti’). 45 

The difference between these two levels of willing must be 
presupposed in the present distinction, because from the argumenta¬ 
tion of Ordinatio III 28 we can deduce that God’s will to be loved 
must be universal. God is supremely good, in fact the best possible 
being; so he must be loved by all human beings. 46 If, however. 


43 Lectura I 17, § 89ff (see also our commentary, below, p. 117). Both an act 
of love and the disposition of love are ‘relational things’; essential aspects of 
their nature, therefore, are dependent on their object. A disposition or act of 
love is always a disposition or act of love for something , in this case for God. 
And God is, as a personal being, free to accept. 

44 ‘Deontic’: regarding the theory of obligations (what ought or should be 
done). 

45 Cf. the ‘will of good pleasure’ in Ordinatio I 47, chapter 5 below. 

46 The necessary ethical truth that God must be loved does not only apply to 
human beings, but also to God himself. In fact, it applies to God in the first 
place. As the only supreme good, he must love himself above all and must want 
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some human beings are in fact not acceptable to God, his universal 
will to be loved must be a deontic will. 

In Ordinatio III 28 Scotus does not explain the difference 
between these two kinds of willing, but some explanation can be 
given from other parts of his theology. God’s will has its reasons; 
they must be good reasons, in fact the best possible reasons. So if 
God does not will to be loved by some persons, that must have a 
good reason too. We suggest: the reason is that those who do not 
love God are displeasing to him. We are not pleasing to God as long 
as we do not love him (which may be the case for one moment or 
for a certain period of time). Those who do not love him are faced 
by God with the judgment “You are not pleasing to me.” Those who 
persevere in not loving him will eventually be damned. 47 In this 
decision(s) God wants us to agree with him. It cannot be right not 
to love him who is most worthy of love - so God cannot accept 
someone not loving him, or even someone loving him in an 
improper and imperfect way. 48 

God hopes and wants that he be loved by every human being, and 
he recommends and commands us to follow him in this (deontic) 
will. If God decides that someone’s love is ultimately not pleasing 
to him, this decision does not compromize the fact that God had 
wanted that this person would have loved him, nor the fact that 


to be loved as such by all other beings. For God, however, the ethical necessity 
to love God above all is also an ontological necessity: Unlike human beings, 
God car mot not love like that. 

47 God’s eschatological will is, so to speak, his last or final decision-making 
will. Cf. above, n. 44 and 45. ‘Damnatio’ refers to God’s final condemnation. 
See also chapter 4 below. 

48 There might seem to be four possibilities: (1) God loves me and I love God, 
(2) God loves me and I do not love God, (3) God does not love me and I love 
God, and (4) God does not love me and I do not love God. Because of the 
supremely good nature of God, however, God cannot love me if I do not love 
him, and God cannot not love me if I love him. So (2) and (3) are not possible 
after all. In this case we must make two restrictions, however, (a) Even an 
enemy is loved by God (and should be loved by us) for his human nature and 
his good acts, (b) The love which is meant here is love in an ultimate sense, as 
someone’s final response to God; before that act of love he is loved by God 
(and should be loved by us) so that he will eventually love him. 
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God, for his part, has done the best he could have done to enable 
this person to love him. 49 

So who is my neighbor? Not everyone I want to love, but every¬ 
one by whom God wants to be loved. Only in this way the most 
objective love-worthiness of the persons I love is guaranteed. Who 
my neighbor is can best be seen in the eyes of my Neighbor. 


49 For this last aspect, see Ordinatio I 46, chapter 5 below, esp. p. 171. 
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[B. De dilectione Dei et sui ipsius] 


Circa distinctionem vigesimam nonam quaero utrum quilibet tenea- 
tur maxime diligere se post Deum. 

[Argumenta pro et contra] 

Quod non: 

1 IX Ethicorum vituperatur amator sui, et multa ibi de hoc. 1 
Praeterea, Gregorius super illud Lucae: “Misit illos binos,” 

etc., dicit 2 : “Nemo seipsum habere caritatem proprie dicitur, sed 
per dilectionem in alterum tendit ut dilectio eius caritas vere dici 
possit. ” 

Contra: 

2 Mensura est perfectior mensurato; sed dilectio sui est mensura 
dilectionis proximi, iuxta illud Matthaei 22: Diliges proximum tuum 
sicut teipsum. 

[Corpus quaestionis] 

3 Ex dictis in quaestione praecedenti qualiter scilicet caritas respi- 
ciat proximum, patet solutio huius quaestionis. 

Caritas autem ex hoc quod principium est immediate tendendi in 
Deum actu directo, est principium reflectendi super actus illos, 
quibus tenditur in Deum. 

Et in hoc, sicut dictum est ibi, est principium volendi cuilibet 
potenti diligere, quod diligat Deum. 

4 Hoc est principium diligendi proximum, cuius amor est sibi grata 
vel non displicens, et inter omnes autem actus eiusdem rationis 
principium tendendi in Deum est principium immediatissime reflec¬ 
tendi super actum quern elicit; ille est actus quo habens caritatem, 
diligit Deum. 


1 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomacheia IX c. 8 (1168a30). 

2 Gregory the Great, Homilia in evangeliis I 17,1 (PL 76, 1139). 
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[B. Love of God and self] 


Regarding distinction 29 [of Book III] I ask: is everyone bound 
to love himself most after God? 

It seems not to be so: 

Book IX of the Ethics blames the self-lover, and there are many 1 
other passages that do the same. 1 

Moreover, Gregory commenting on that passage in Luke, “He 
sent them two by two,” etc, says: “No one properly speaking is 
said to have love towards himself, but rather he is said to have 
love who reaches out to another in love. Truly love is this love of 
another.” 2 

For the affirmative: 

The measure is more perfect than the measured; but love of 2 
oneself is the measure of love of the neighbor, according to Mat¬ 
thew 22:39: “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 

[Body of the question] 

From what was said in the preceding question, that is, about 3 
how love concerns the neighbor, the solution of this question is 
clear. 

Since love is the principle of tending directly towards God by a 
direct act, love is also the principle for reflecting on those acts by 
which one tends to God; 

And, as was said there, this is the principle of willing for 
anyone capable of loving, that he love God. 

This is the principle for loving the neighbor whose love is pleas- 4 
ing, or not displeasing, to God. Among all acts of the same nature, 
the principle of tending to God is the principle of reflecting most 
directly upon the act one elicits, which is the act by which one 
having love, loves God. 
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5 


Igitur post Deum immediatissime vult quis ex caritate se illud 
diligere quo tendit in Deum sive quo vult se diligere Deum. 

In volendo se diligere Deum, diligit se ex caritate, quia diligit 
sibi bonum iustitiae. 

Igitur, immediate ex caritate diligit se post dilectionem Dei. 

6 Hoc etiam confirmatur, quia pensatis rationibus bonitatis et 
unitatis, quae sunt rationes dilectionis et primo bonum infinitum in 
quo est perfectissima ratio bonitatis, occurrit in seipso alia ratio 
maxima, scilicet unitas, quae est perfecta identitas. 

Quilibet enim naturaliter inclinatur ad dilectionem sui post bonum 
infinitum. 

Inclinatio naturalis est semper recta; ergo etc. 


[Ad argumenta principalia] 

7 Ad primum argumentum dico quod Philosophus ibi exponit se 
quomodo vituperabile est esse immoderatum amatorem sui, non 
autem moderatum. 

8 Ad secundum dico quod omnis diligens ex caritate, diliget se in 
ordine ad bonum infinitum, quia diligit autem actum ilium vel 
habitum, quo tendit in ilium bonum. 

Et in hoc dilectio eius tendit in alterum, quia in Deum sicut in 
principale obiectum actus sui, 

9 et tunc ad se habet caritatem, non ad se ut ad obiectum finale, sed 
ut ad obiectum proximum ordinatum ad obiectum ultimum et pri¬ 
mum quod est ab eo distinctum. 
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Therefore, strictly immediately after God, a person wants out of 5 
love to love that by which he tends to God, or by which he wants 
himself to love God. 

When he wants himself to love God, he loves himself out of 
love, because he wills for himself something that is right and good. 
Therefore, immediately after love of God, he loves himself out of 
love. 

This is also confirmed, because weighing the reasons of good- 6 
ness and unity, which are grounds for love, and primarily love of 
the infinite good (in which the aspect of goodness is most perfect), 
one sees in oneself the next greatest reason, that is, that unity 
which is perfect identity. 

Hence, everyone is naturally inclined to love himself most after 
the infinite good. 

Now, a natural inclination is always right; therefore, etc. 

[Reply to the initial arguments] 

To the first argument, I say that what the Philosopher is ex- 7 
plaining there, is how despicable is an immoderate love of oneself, 
but not a self-love that is moderate. 

To the second, I say that everyone who loves out of love, loves 8 
himself in an ordering to the infinite good, because he loves that 
act or disposition by which he tends to that good; and it is in this 
way that this love is directed to someone else, for God is the main 
object of his act. 

And then he has love for himself, not for himself as the ultimate 9 
end, but as a proximate object that is ordered to the first and ulti¬ 
mate object that is distinct from himself. 
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Love of God and self 
Commentary 


Introduction: self-love 

In Ordinatio III 29 Scotus says that the question of self-love can be 
answered by means of the analysis given in Ordinatio III 28. The 
key to the love for our neighbor is also the key to self-love. In both 
cases, it is the love for God. 

The specific question of Ordinatio III 29 reads: If God should be 
loved above anyone and anything, whom do we have to ‘hold most 
dear’ after God (‘maxime post Deum’)? Our neighbors or ourselves? 
Are we ourselves rightfully the ‘second best object’ of our love? 

Self-love as a reflective act 

Commenting on Ordinatio III 28 we have remarked that the disposi¬ 
tion of love is the root not only of direct acts of love (“I love 
God”), but also of reflective acts of love (like “I love you as 
someone who should love God”). We have also remarked that there 
are reflective acts in which the object is the subject of the act itself 
(“I love myself as someone who should love God,” “I want myself 
to want God”). 1 

Now the most immediate reflective act derived from the direct act 
of loving God, must be directed to that by which God is loved. 
Thus, immediately after God (‘immediatissime post Deum’) I must 
love that by which I love God (‘illud quo tendit in Deum’). That by 
which I love God is in fact me as the subject of the act or disposition 
of love. Hence, that by which I love God in fact is myself insofar 
as I have this act or disposition of love for God - me tending to, or 
drawn to, God by the disposition of love. 

So the most immediate object of the reflective act pertaining to 
an act of love is the subject of that act itself. When I love God, 
immediately after God I must love myself as loving God. This 
means that, before I want another person as someone who ought to 


1 See above, p. 73. 
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want God because of what he is, I want myself to be such a per¬ 
son. 2 

Self-love as a kind of neighbor-love 

When I want myself to love God because of God, I love myself out 
of love (‘ex caritate’), Scotus says. Out of this love I do not love 
myself for my own sake. Just like my neighbor I love myself as 
someone who does the right thing by loving God for God’s sake. 3 
In this respect I am at exactly the same level as my neighbor. In 
another respect I am at the same level as well. I am just one of the 
persons that ought to love God. I am the first of these persons not 
in the sense of an evaluative ‘more,’ but only in the sense of ‘more 
immediate.’ Indeed, I have to love my neighbor as much as myself 
(not less than myself), and vice versa; yet, I cannot but love myself 
more immediately than any other person whom I want to love God. 
In this way Scotus tacitly leaves out the hierarchical aspect inherent 
in the Quaestiof 

In other words, when I love God I must love my neighbor; my 
most immediate neighbor, however, is me. 5 My love for God 


2 In § 6 Scotus gives an additional argument based on unity. The unity 
between my love and me is stronger than that between my love and someone 
else. In the first case there is identity (‘identitas’) between the subject of the 
reflective act of love and its mediate object, because this object is that subject 
itself. What is 4 more one' is loved ‘more immediately’ (by a natural inclina¬ 
tion, which as such is good). 

3 If self-love is approached in this way it is not a bad or morally objectionable 
thing. People do have the idea that self-love is a kind of egocentrism, however. 
Scotus refers to a text of Aristotle to sustain this idea (§ 1 and 7) and 
comments: in this case they must be thinking of an immoderate self-love, not 
of self-love as such. 

4 This is not observed by Hartmann; in his “Freundschaftsliebe,” 211-213 he 
sticks to the idea that “Jeder ist verpflichtet, nach Gott sich selbst am meisten 
zu lieben.” 

5 In one of the counterarguments of Ordinatio III 29, § 1 Scotus mentions an 
idea of Gregory the Great, which seems to entail that self-love cannot be love 
in the proper sense, since “love is directed to another person” (“tendit ad 
alterum”). This idea plays a key role in the analysis of love given by Richard 
of St. Victor in his De Trinitate III, a passage to which Scotus refers in 
Ordinatio III 28 (see above, p. 45). For Richard’s reception of Gregory’s idea 
and his analysis of love, see Den Bok, Communicating the Most High , 287f. 
and 204. 
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necessarily implies that I want everybody else to love God - first of 
all myself. 

If a particular neighbor should not be loved by me because God 
does not will to be loved by him (in the sense explained in § 4 of 
our commentary on Ordinatio III 28), we must admit that in this 
respect I am my first neighbor too. If I do not love God, God does 
not will to be loved by me either. Then I will be displeasing to him, 
just because and as much as I do not love him. This means that I 
should not love myself when I do not love God. So once more my 
neighbor and I are at the same level, this time with respect to God’s 
acceptance of our acts or persons. 

Proper self-love 

According to Scotus, loving myself as someone who should love 
God because of what he is, is the most sensible thing to do. Doing 
this I have a love for myself which is appropriate. Only in this way 
is my self-love the measure (‘mensura’) for the love for my 
neighbor. Only if my self-love is a right love for myself (‘caritas ad 
se,’ ‘amicitia ad se’), 6 can my love for my neighbor be measured 
by it. The reverse is also true. 

Moreover (see § 8), in this way Scotus is able to apply Gregory’s 
definition of love (“love tends to the other”) even to self-love. For 
as a form of ‘ caritas ’ even self-love does tend to an other, in fact to 
the Other, since the primary and ultimate object of any self- love 
which is love in a proper sense (‘ordinata,’ ‘in order’) is God. When 
my self-love is appropriate, my ‘self’ merely is the most proximate 
object emerging in the reflective act of my love for God. 7 

According to Scotus, then, self-love considered as the love by which 
one seeks his personal benefit (‘amor commodi’) is not a proper 
love (‘amor ordinatus’) unless it is placed within, and therefore 
defined by, the love for God (‘caritas’). 8 This latter love can give 


6 For ‘mensura,’ see § 2. 

7 For ‘reflective act,’ see above, p. 71 f. 

8 Here it becomes clear that the love for God, as ‘caritas,’ is identical with 
the love o/God, the love God has and gives. In the ‘actus diligendi Deum’ the 
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self-love its proper place (whereas the reverse is not true). As we 
have seen in Ordinatio III 28, however, the same is true of the love 
for our neighbor: this love too can only be saved in the full sense if 
it is integrated into the love for God. 

In this way Ordinatio III 28 and 29 offer a personal Augustinian 
answer to some major questions about the love for God, our neigh¬ 
bor and ourselves. The coordinates of that answer can be indicated 
by three dicta of Augustine: “The primal destruction of man was 
self-love.” “There is no one who does not love himself; but one 
must search for the right love and avoid the warped.” “Indeed you 
did not love yourself when you did not love God who made you.” 9 
For a consistent view capable of resolving the tensions inherent in 
Augustine’s insights, Scotus has given an original application of the 
Richardian idea of co-lovers required by love. 

Nature and grace: Loving me and my neighbor in God 
Clearly, because of their specific questions, Ordinatio III 28 and 29 
do not offer a full analysis of Scotus’ ideas on loving God, our 
neighbor and ourselves. So we must be careful when elaborating and 
generalizing the specific ideas which Scotus does analyze. We 
would like to risk one generalization, however. By showing how the 
one disposition of love for God moves us to love not only God, but 
also our neighbor and ourselves - God in himself and ourselves and 
our neighbor in God 10 - Scotus is able to avoid a view of reality 
divided in two levels. His thoughts do not operate within the 
dualistic framework of nature and supernature. 

In its present condition human nature cannot develop the ‘super¬ 
natural’ disposition of love; it must be received from God, it is a 
gift of grace. Once given, however, this love works as any ‘natural’ 


‘genetivus objectivus’ and the ‘genetivus subjectivus’ coincide. For God too - 
God in the first place - does justice to the fundamental nature and relations of 
things by loving himself above all and all things in relation to himself. 

9 O. O’Donovan cites these three dicta in his opening-statement concerning 
the problem - and the challenge - of Augustine’s view on love; see his The 
Problem of Self-love in St. Augustine, New Haven/London: Yale University 
Press, 1980, 1. 

10 In this way Scotus’ analysis of love for God and neighbor appears to be a 
clarification of Augustine’s well-known notion of ‘uti et frui.’ 
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disposition, inclining the will to produce acts of love. 11 As such it 
inclines the will to acts which are right in themselves as they reflect 
the objective order and nature of things. So being moved by some¬ 
thing which is beyond its natural capacities human nature receives 
its own most fundamental orientation and coherence. 

Moreover, the disposition of love cannot move me to love God 
without moving me to love my neighbor - and first of all, myself. 
In this way the love for God moves me much more strongly than my 
neighbor himself can move me to love him or I can move myself to 
love myself. The very same love (‘caritas’) that binds us to God, 
binds us to all human beings by a bond which is stronger than the 
intrinsic value and attraction of their own being. 

What is joined together in God’s love, then, humans should not 
separate. This does not mean, on the other hand, that the objects of 
love should be identified. The coordinating priority of God as object 
of human love does not entail a kind of identity mysticism or 
monism. 12 The love for creatures does not merge into the love for 
God. Scotus remarks (§14) that in loving God all other things apart 
from God are not excluded (nor negated etc). In fact, any created 
thing can be a mediate object of a reflective act belonging to the act 
of love for God. 13 

One might object that, although a created thing can be respected 
in its particular nature, it cannot be loved as standing on its own. In 
this way Scotus seems to violate a modem sensibility, especially in 
its attitude toward human beings; for should we not love a human 
being for his own sake (‘propter ipsum’) and not for the sake of God 
(‘propter Deum’)? How can Scotus say that “the goodness of the 
neighbor does not move me more than if a straw could love God”? 14 

By this remark Scotus claims that, just as a straw cannot love 
God, my neighbor as such, apart from God’s goodness, cannot 


11 See below, p. 113ff. of our commentary on Lectura 117. 

12 As is feared in one of the objections to the ‘quod non’ of Ordinatio III 28, 
§3. 

13 If this is the case during our life on earth (‘in via’), Duns says, it may also 
be the case in the life to come (‘in patria’). 

14 Scotus uses ‘festuca’ here, and, as elsewhere (cf. below, p. 124), it is used 
to express an impossibility. 
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move me. For being moved - and to love is the optimal form of 
being moved - there must be some good that motivates me; but what 
is really good and lovable in my neighbor comes entirely from God 
and is supremely valued by him. So if I want to value my neighbor 
in the best way, I must value him in the light and warmth of God’s 
love. 

Therefore, when I love someone ‘in God,’ this is not a disadvan¬ 
tage or injustice with respect to the person I love. On the contrary, 
when I love him as he tends (or should tend) to God, I in fact love 
him in the best possible way - better than I could love him ‘in 
himself.’ And once again, what is true of ‘someone,’ is also true of 
‘myself’: the best possible way of loving myself - in fact, the only 
way of loving myself properly - is loving myself as I tend to God. 
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The act of love and eternal life 


Text: On the disposition of love 
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[De habitu caritatis - Utrum habitus caritatis sit necessa- 

RIUS RESPECTU ACTUS MERITORII] 


56 [...] dicendum quod ad videndum necessitatem habitus caritatis 
propter actum meritorium gratificantem animam, oportet videre 
quam causalitatem habet habitus respectu actus meritorii, quia 
voluntas non habens habitum talem, non potest in actum meritorium, 
et habens potest. 

57 Vel igitur oportet quod sola voluntas sit causa actus meritorii et 
caritas assistat ut omatus voluntatis, vel quod solus habitus caritatis 
eliciat actum, vel quod ambo concurrant ad causandum actum 
meritorium. [...] 

61 Non igitur sola voluntas est causa actus meritorii, nec solus 
habitus caritatis, [...]; igitur oportet quod ambo concurrant ad actum 
caritatis. [...] 

69 Ideo dico quod in actu meritorio est considerare actum ut actus 
est, et est considerare actum ut meritorius est. Et intelligo per actum 
‘ut actus est’ non solum actum secundum suam substantiam, sed ilia 
quae consequuntur actum ante rationem meriti (ut intensio et remis- 
sio, et etiam ratio moris et huiusmodi). 

70 Primo igitur est videndum a quo est actus isto modo, et secundo 
a quo est ratio meriti in actu. 

71 [De actu ut actus est] - Et dico ad primum quod voluntas cum 
habitu caritatis concurrunt ut duo agenda partialia ad actum diligen- 
di eliciendum qui est meritorius. Et concurrunt ut duo agenda per- 
fecta in causalitadbus suis, ita quod causalitas unius non est ab alia, 
nec unum est perfecdo alterius in agendo secundum causalitatem 
suam; sed tamen sunt duo agenda quorum unum est perfecdus et 
principale, et secundum imperfectius et minus principale. 
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[On the disposition of love - Whether the disposition of 

LOVE IS NECESSARY WITH RESPECT TO THE MERITORIOUS ACT] 


[...] We must say that in order to see whether the disposition of 56 
love is necessary for the meritorious act which makes the soul 
gracious, we must see what kind of causality the disposition has 
with respect to the meritorious act; for a will not having such a 
disposition cannot have this causality with respect to a meritorious 
act, whereas a will having it can. 

So either the will alone must be the cause of the meritorious act, 57 
in which case love assists as an ornament of the will, or the dispo¬ 
sition of love alone elicits the act, or both concur for causing the 
meritorious act. [...] 

Therefore, the cause of the meritorious act is not the will alone, 61 
nor [...] the disposition of love alone. For the act of love, then, 
both must concur. [...] 

For this reason I say that for the meritorious act we should 69 
consider both the act as act and the act in its meritorious aspect. I 
take the act ‘as act’ to mean not only the act in its essence, but also 
in those aspects that belong to the act before it has a ground for 
merit (like an increasing or decreasing intensity, and also moral 
and similar aspects). 

First, then, we have to see where such an act comes from; 70 
second, where the meritorious aspect in the act comes from. 

[The act as act] 

Turning to the first point I say that in order to elicit the act of 71 
love which is meritorious, the will and the disposition of love 
concur as two partial agents. They concur as two agents which are 
perfect in their respective causality. This means that the causality 
of the one agent is not derived from the other, and that one agent 
does not perfect the other in its acting according to its causality. 

Yet there are two agents, one of which is more perfect and the 
principal agent, whereas the other one is less perfect and less 
principal. 
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72 Primum declaratur sic: si caritas esset perfectio voluntatis in 
causalitate sua, ita quod causalitas voluntatis perficeretur per ca- 
ritatem, tunc perfectior esset causalitas voluntatis ut informatur 
caritate quam causalitas illius voluntatis absolute, ita quod tunc - 
per suam causalitatem - perfectiorem actum elicit; sed potest fieri 
voluntas tantae causalitatis in puris naturalibus quantam perfectio- 
nem causalitatis voluntas capit ab habitu; igitur voluntas in puris 
naturalibus potest mereri, si voluntas capiat ab habitu caritatis 
perfectionem causalitatis respectu actus meritorii. 

73 Item, non concurrunt ut duo agenda quorum unum sit agens 
superius, ut caritas, et voluntas ut agens inferius motum a caritate, 
quia si voluntas moveretur a caritate, actio voluntatis non esset 
libera, quia quando secundum agens movetur ab agente principali 
movente naturaliter, non movetur libere, quia secundum agens non 
movet nisi motum a principali, et ex hoc quod principale agens 
movet, consequenter secundum agens movetur; igitur si caritas esset 
principalis causa movens et voluntas secundarium, tunc tota actio 
voluntatis informatae per caritatem esset naturalis, et ita actus meri- 
torius non esset rationalis. 

74 Praeterea, si caritas esset principale agens respectu voluntatis, 
voluntas numquam peccaret. Probatio: movens secundum non habet 
actionem suam nisi movens primum habet actionem suam; igitur si 
caritas esset ut movens primum respectu voluntatis, motio voluntatis 
praesupponeret motionem caritatis, et sic motio voluntatis - sequens 
motionem caritatis - numquam ageret contra motionem caritatis, et 
sic numquam peccaret. 

75 Praeterea, habitus est quo quis habens potest uti cum voluerit, 
sicut patet per Commentatorem super III De anima et hoc 
experimur, quod quando habemus habitum, in potestate nostra est 
uti illo habitu; sed licet caritas sit habitus supernaturalis, non tamen 
mutat rationem habitus; igitur huiusmodi habitus non utetur poten- 
da, sed e contra potenda habens habitum utetur habitu, et per conse- 
quens voluntas in causalitate sua non movebitur a caritate. 


1 Averroes, De Anima III com. 18 (in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Com- 
mentariis Supp. II, Venetiis apud Junctas 1562-1574, repr. Frankfurt am Main: 
Minerva, 1962, 161). 
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The first point is explained as follows. If love were a com- 72 
pletion of the will in its causality, that is, if the causality of the 
will were made more perfect by love, then the causality of the will 
as informed by love would be more perfect than the causality of 
the will as such; for then - by its own causality - it would elicit a 
more perfect act. The will, however, can have a causality in its 
created condition which is as perfect in its causality as a will 
cooperating with a disposition. Hence, the will can become 
meritorious in its created condition if the will derives the comple¬ 
tion of its causality with respect to the meritorious act from the 
disposition of love. 

Besides, they do not concur as two agents one of which is 73 
superior, namely love, whereas the will is the inferior agent moved 
by love. Because if the will were moved by love, the activity of the 
will would not be free. For when the second agent is moved by the 
principal agent which moves naturally, it is not moved freely. The 
reason is that the second agent only moves when it is moved by the 
principal agent; and the second agent is moved because of the fact 
that the principal agent moves. Hence, if love were the principal 
moving cause and the will the second agent, then the entire act of 
will informed by love would be natural, and in this way the 
meritorious act would not be ‘rational.’ 

Moreover, if love were the principal agent with respect to the 74 
will, the will would never sin. Proof: the second mover is not 
active unless the first mover is active. So if love were the first 
mover with respect to the will, the movement of the will would 
presuppose the movement of love. In this way the movement of the 
will, following the movement of love, would never act against the 
movement of love and hence, would never sin. 

Moreover, a disposition is something which someone who has it 75 
can use when he wants, as becomes clear from the Commentator 
on De anima III 1 and can be experienced by us, namely: when 
having a disposition it is in our power to use that disposition. 
Now, although love is a supernatural disposition, that does not 
change its character as a disposition. So such a disposition does not 
use a potency, but conversely, a potency having a disposition uses 
the disposition. Consequently, the will in its causality is not moved 
by love. 
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76 Ideo dico quod caritas non est principale movens nec agens in 
actu diligendi, sed voluntas. Unde intelligo sic, quod voluntas et 
habitus caritatis concurrunt ad actum diligendi eliciendum: et vo¬ 
luntas est causa prior et principalis respectu illius actus, et caritas 
secunda et minus principalis. 

77 Nunc autem quando duo agentia concurrunt ad aliquam actionem, 
quorum primum est liberum et secundum naturale, non potest secun¬ 
dum agens - ex hoc quod secundum est - habere actionem suam nisi 
primum habeat actionem suam. Et per consequens, cum actio primi 
agentis sit libera, actio secundi agentis erit similiter libera (licet in 
comparatione ad secundum agens sit naturalis), quia secundum 
agens non habet actionem suam nisi praesupposita actione principa¬ 
lis agentis, quod libere agit: sicut Deus quidquid operatur in creatu- 
ris, libere operatur, - unde libere vult ignem calefacere, nam ad 
calefactionem ignis concurrit actio voluntaria Dei, et ideo ignem 
calefacere est similiter liberum, licet quantum sit ex parte ignis sit 
necessaria et naturalis. 

78 Sic in proposito. Non obstante quod caritas sit agens naturale res¬ 
pectu actus diligendi (quia, quantum est ex parte sui, semper incli- 
nat in finem), quia tamen principalius agens istam actionem est 
voluntas, ideo caritas non habet actionem suam nisi praesupposita 
actione voluntatis, quae libera est; ideo similiter actio caritatis erit 
libera, licet non in comparatione ad caritatem. 

79 Concurrunt igitur voluntas et caritas ad causandum actum per- 
fectiorem diligendi quam voluntas possit habere de se, vel etiam ca¬ 
ritas tantum. Si agens liberum elicit aliquam actionem (et non actum 
summum), sed cooperatur agens naturale, - in tali actione agens 
naturale causabit aliquam perfectionem in illo actu, ita quod actus 
ab illis duobus erit perfectior quam actio a voluntate tantum: additur 
enim aliqua perfectio in actu ex cooperatione agentis naturalis, - 
sicut si voluntate mea possem calefacere lignum, si tunc ignis con- 
curret in actione calefaciendi, calefactio ligni erit perfectior quam 
si esset a sola voluntate. 

80 Sic in proposito. Si voluntas elicit actum quantumcumque inten- 
sum et perfectum, adhuc concurrente secundo agente (ut caritate) 
elicit actum intensiorem et perfectiorem quam sola voluntas faceret. 
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Therefore I say that in the act of love the principal mover or 76 
agent is not love, but the will. Hence I understand it as follows: 
the will and the disposition of love concur in eliciting the act of 
love; here, the will is the first and principal cause with respect to 
its act, and love is the second and less principal cause. 

Now, when two agents concur in an act, the first one of which 77 
is free and the second natural, the second agent can only have its 
activity when the first one has its activity (that is why we call it 
second agent). Consequently, when the activity of the first agent is 
free, the activity of the second agent is similarly free (although it 
is natural in comparison to the second agent). For the second agent 
has its activity only if the activity of the first agent, which acts 
freely, is presupposed, just as God freely operates whatever he 
operates in creation. Thus, he freely wills fire to warm, as the fire 
and the voluntary act of God concur for warming, and so similarly 
the fire is freely warming, although with respect to the fire it is 
necessary and natural. 

This can be applied to our case. Although love is a natural agent 78 
with respect to the act of love (since by itself it always tends to its 
proper end), just because the more principal agent of this activity 
is the will, love does not have its activity unless the activity of the 
will, which is free, is presupposed. Hence, the activity of love is 
similarly free, although not in comparison to love. 

So will and love concur in causing an act of love which is more 79 
perfect than will or even love could be on their own. If a free 
agent elicits an activity (and not the best possible act), although a 
natural agent is cooperating - in such an activity the natural agent 
will cause a completion in that act as follows. The act elicited by 
those two agents will be more perfect than the activity of the will 
as such. For some completion is added to it from the cooperation 
of the natural agent, just like in the case that my will could heat a 
piece of wood: if fire concurs in the activity of burning, the 
heating of the wood will be more perfect than when it would be 
done by the will alone. 

Similarly in our case. If the will produces an act however 80 
intense and perfect, then, when an additional second agent (like 
love) concurs, it produces an act more intense and perfect than the 
will alone would have done. In this way, if a different will, which 
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ita quod si voluntas alia, quae perfectior est, eliciat ex puris natura- 
libus actum perfectiorem quam voluntas minus perfecta in naturali- 
bus cum caritate, adhuc ilia voluntas perfectiorem actum eliceret si 
esset informata caritate, quae est ‘agens secundum’ naturaliter 
agens. Et ideo nulla voluntas, quantumcumque possit elicere actum 
perfectum ex puris naturalibus in diligendo Deum, non esset beata 
sicut voluntas inferior cum caritate eliciens actum imperfectiorem, 
- immo esset minus beata et perfecta quam voluntas inferior cum 
caritate, quia voluntas perfectior, non informata caritate, nata est 
recipere habitum perficientem se, quo actum perfectiorem potest 
elicere in diligendo Deum: sicut enim voluntas inferior ad suam 
caritatem, sic et superior voluntas ad caritatem quam nata est reci¬ 
pere secundum proportionem geometricam, et extrema istius propor¬ 
tion^ sunt inaequalia. Ideo quanto voluntas superior est perfectior 
in puris naturalibus, dummodo sit finita, tanto magis deficit a per- 
fectione actus si non habet caritatem, quam voluntas inferior habens 
caritatem, et est minus perfecta secundum proportionem arithmeti- 
cam. 

81 Concurrunt igitur voluntas et caritas: non quod voluntas causat 
unum et caritas aliud, sed unus actus intensior et perfectior fit ab 
istis duobus quam a sola voluntate, - et non quod sola voluntas 
causet actum et habitus expeditionem vel intensionem, sed uterque 
causat actum magis expeditum et intensum. 

82 Sed hie occurrit dubium, quomodo est quod voluntas sit principa¬ 
lis causa in ista actione diligendi Deum, et tamen quod determinetur 
per caritatem, quae est causa minus principalis: hoc enim est contra 
rationem agentis principalis, quod determinetur ad agendum per 
agens minus principale. 

83 Dico quod quando sunt duae causae ordinatae, oportet quod sicut 
sunt ordinatae in causalitate sua, quod sic sint ordinatae in determi- 
natione sua. Voluntas autem est indeterminata libere et caritas inde- 
terminata negative (quia potest agere et non agere), et sicut voluntas 
est prior in causalitate ita prius oportet quod determinetur secundum 
causalitatem suam, quia oportet quod causa prior determinetur per 
prius ad agendum quam causa secunda determinetur. Et ideo caritas 
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is more perfect, produces in its created condition alone an act more 
perfect than a less perfect will would produce in its created 
condition together with love, that former will would produce a still 
more perfect act if it were informed by love, which is ‘a second 
agent’ operating in a natural way. And this is the reason that 
although a will can produce an act of loving God which is perfect 
in its created condition, it would not be as blessed as an inferior 
will producing a more imperfect act together with love. In fact, it 
would be less blessed and less perfect than the inferior will 
[cooperating] with love, because the more perfect will, not 
informed by love, is made for receiving a disposition which makes 
it more perfect, by which it can produce a more perfect act of love 
for God. For just as the inferior will is related to its love, so is the 
superior one related to the love which it is made to receive: 
according to geometric proportion, and the terms of that proportion 
are unequal. Therefore, the more a superior will, although it is 
finite, is perfect in its created condition, the more its act, if it does 
not have love, lacks completion compared to an inferior will 
having love, and is less perfect according to arithmetic proportion. 

Will and love, therefore, concur. That does not mean that the 81 
will causes one thing and love another, but in virtue of those two 
the one act is more intense and more perfect than in virtue of the 
will alone. It does not mean that the will alone causes the act and 
the disposition causes its expedience and intensity, but both cause 
a more expedient and more intense act. 

Here, however, a hesitation may occur: How can the will be the 82 
principal cause in that activity of loving God, and yet be determin¬ 
ed by love, which is the less principal cause? It runs against the 
definition of the principal agent, that it is determined to act by the 
less principal agent. 

I say that, when there are two structurally related causes, they 83 
must be structured in their determination as they are structured in 
their causality. The will, however, is freely indeterminate, where¬ 
as love is negatively indeterminate (because it can be active or not 
active). Just like the will is first in causing, it must be deter min ed 
first according to its causality. For the first cause must be deter¬ 
mined to act prior to the second cause. Hence love does not 
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non determinat voluntatem ad agendum secundum actionem compe- 
tentem voluntati, sed ipsa se ipsam determinat ex libertate sua; 
caritas tamen determinat voluntatem ad causalitatem suam ut agat 
per modum caritatis, sed non determinat indeterminationem volunta¬ 
tis in se sed indeterminationem voluntatis quam habet respectu 
actionis consequentis caritatem. Unde sicut calor determinat lignum 
ad agendum actione caloris, et non actione conveniente ligno, sic 
caritas determinat voluntatem ad agendum causalitate secundae 
causae, prout sibi communicatur aliquo modo actio caritatis perfi- 
cientis voluntatem; verumtamen voluntas prius naturaliter in se 
determinatur quam caritas agat. Et ideo ista determinatio voluntatis 
non repugnat voluntati ut agenti principali. 

84 Ad hoc est exemplum unius antiqui doctoris, quod caritas 
determinat voluntatem ut pondus quoddam, 2 iuxta illud A u g u s t i n i 
in Confessionum: “Amor meus pondus meum” etc. 3 

85 Sed quod determinet voluntatem ut pondus voluntatis, potest 
intelligi dupliciter: 

Uno modo, quod sicut gravitas in lapide est pondus quoddam 
sufficienter inclinans lapidem ad movere deorsum, sic caritas sit 
sufficiens pondus inclinans voluntatem ad diligendum; sed hoc non 
stat cum libertate voluntatis, nec tunc voluntas posset male agere. 

86 Alio modo potest intelligi quod sit pondus voluntatis, ut si ima- 
ginaremur quod esset aliquod pondus vel aliquod grave modicum 
quod non sufficeret sibi ipsi ad descensum, tamen naturalem incli- 
nationem haberet ad descensum: si, inquam, huiusmodi grave modi¬ 
cum imponeretur manui meae, per virtutem motivam movere pos- 
sem lapidem deorsum, ad quam quidem motionem aliquid facit 
inclinatio gravis tamquam causa secunda, nam ex quo habet natu¬ 
ralem inclinationem ad deorsum, facta motione a manu, grave illud 
coagit; unde si manus moveret aliquod corpus deorsum quod esset 
neutrum (nec grave nec leve), non ita cito descenderet sicut grave 
illud modicum habens naturalem inclinationem ad deorsum, quod 
tamen sine motione alterius non sufficit sibi ipsi ad descensum. 


2 See Bonaventure, Commentaria in quatuor libros sententiarum magistri 
Petri Lombardi, III d.27 a.l q.3 ad 1 (Opera, Quaracci 1882, tom. Ill, 598) 
and ibid., a.2 q.l in corp. (Ill, 604). 

3 Augustine, Confessiones XIII, c. 9 (CCL 27, 246). 
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determine the will to act in virtue of an activity which competes 
with the will, but the will determines itself in virtue of its freedom. 

Yet love determines the will to its causality in such a manner that 
it acts in a lovable way. It does not determine the indetermination 
of the will itself, but [only] the indetermination which the will has 
with respect to the activity of love which follows. Thus, just like 
warmth determines a piece of wood to the activity of warmth and 
not to an activity fitting to wood, so love determines the will to act 
by a causality of a second cause, insofar as an activity of love 
completing the will is somehow communicated to it. Nevertheless, 
the will is determined in itself structurally prior to the acting of 
love. Thus, that determination of the will does not contradict the 
will as principal agent. 

At this point there is an example from an ‘old doctor,’ namely 84 
that love determines the will as a kind of weight, 2 according to an 
expression from Augustine’s Confessions: “My love is my weight” 
etc. 3 

The fact that love determines the will as a weight of the will, 85 
can be understood in two ways, however. 

In one way [one can say] that, just as the gravity in a stone is a 
weight sufficient to make the stone move downwards, so love is a 
weight sufficiently heavy to make the will love. This interpreta¬ 
tion, however, is not compatible with the freedom of the will, nor 
could the will in that case act badly. 

In another way it can be taken to mean that love is the weight of 86 
the will, like when we would imagine some weight or something 
that is a little heavy, which is in itself not sufficient to make itself 
descend, although it does have a natural inclination for descending. 

If, say, that little heavy thing were put into my hands, I could 
move the stone downwards by my power to move, while a ‘heavy’ 
inclination contributes to this movement as a second cause; for in 
virtue of its natural inclination to go down that heavy thing 
cooperates in acting when the hand has made its movement. Thus, 
if the hand were to move a neutral (neither heavy nor light) 
material object downwards, it would not descend as fast as that 
little heavy thing which has a natural inclination to descend. 
Nevertheless, without the movement of the other [cause] that little 
heavy thing is not sufficient to make itself go down. 
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87 Sic in proposito dicitur quod caritas est ‘pondus voluntatis,’ nam 
voluntas libera est et habet caritatem ut pondus quoddam, quae 
quantum est ex parte sui naturaliter inclinat ad diligendum Deum; 
sed non est tota causa actionis diligendi Deum, sed praesupponit 
actionem voluntatis agentis libere, ita quod quantumcumque volun¬ 
tas elicit actum perfectum, adhuc caritas causat maiorem perfectio- 
nem in actu illo, - sicut quantumcumque per manum moveam grave 
parvum (praedictum) deorsum, grave coagit et est perfectior descen¬ 
sus, et ita exemplum est bonum. 

88 Haec igitur dicta sint de actu, quomodo voluntas et caritas se 
habent ad actum diligendi tamquam duo agentia, causantia unum 
actum perfectiorem quam alterum per se faceret, et non quod volun¬ 
tas causat unum et caritas aliud. 

89 [De actu ut meritorius est] - Sed quid dicemus de modo istius 
actus in quantum est meritorius, a quo est iste modus? 

Dico quod ratio meriti et iste modus in actu diligendi in quantum 
meritorius est, non dicit aliquid causatum, sed tantum ordinem ad 
voluntatem divinam acceptantem actum diligendi causatum a volun- 
tate et caritate. Unde si Deus acceptasset quod quis levaret festu- 
cam, hoc esset meritorium; et in Lege fuit actus meritorius immola- 
re victimas Deo, quia tunc fuit acceptatum a Deo, et modo non est 
meritorium, quia non acceptatum a Deo. 

90 Licet autem ratio meriti non sit aliquid causatum in actu, sed 
tantum ordo ad voluntatem divinam acceptantem, tamen ratio meriti 
convenit actui ex duabus causis, ita quod ista acceptatio in actu 
avoluntate divina est propter hoc quod iste actus est a voluntate 
simul et a caritate, nec est tantum a voluntate nec tantum a caritate. 
Et hoc, dico, de potentia Dei ordinata quae sic ordinavit. 
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In this way it can be said, for the present case, that love is ‘the 87 
weight of the will,’ for the will is free and it has love as a kind of 
weight, which in itself naturally inclines to loving God. Yet this 
love is not the entire cause of the activity of loving God; instead, it 
presupposes the activity of the will, which is freely acting, in such 
a way that whenever the will elicits a perfect act, love additionally 
causes a greater perfection in that act. Just as whenever I move a 
little weight downwards with my hand (as before), that weight 
cooperates; it is a more perfect descent. Taken in this way it is a 
good example. 

These things, therefore, are said of the act: how will and love 88 
are related to one another with respect to the act of love, as two 
agents causing one act that is more perfect than one of them would 
have caused by itself, and not that the will causes one act and love 
another. 

[The act in its meritorious character] 

But what are we going to say about that aspect of the act that 89 
makes it meritorious: Where does that aspect come from? 

I say: the reason for its being meritorious - that is, that aspect 
of the act of love insofar as it is meritorious - is not something 
that is caused, but only something that is related to the divine will 
accepting the act of love caused by will and love. Hence, if God 
were to accept someone’s lifting a straw, that would be meritori¬ 
ous. Under the Law sacrificing animals to God was meritorious, 
because in that time it was accepted by God; now it is not meritori¬ 
ous anymore, since it is not accepted by God. 

However, although that which makes the act meritorious is not 90 
something which is caused in the act, but is only the way in which 
it is related to the divine will accepting it, nevertheless, what 
makes the act meritorious belongs to the act from two causes; for 
that acceptance is in the act of the divine will because of the fact 
that that act comes from both the will and from love, and not from 
the will only, nor from love only. And to my mind, this is due to 
the ordained power of God, which has ordained it like this. 
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91 Sed quaeres: a quo principaliter est actus gratus Deo et accep- 
tatus, - an principaliter quia est a voluntate, an quia est a caritate? 

Dico quod magis est actus diligendi acceptatus quia est a caritate 
et habitu inclinante in finem quam quia est a voluntate. 

92 Et hoc patet per Augustinum in Epistola ad Bonifatium, qui 
vult ibi quod actus diligendi sit meritorius et a Deo acceptatus “vo¬ 
luntate concomitante et non praevia, sed caritate praevia et voluntate 
concomitante ut pedissequa. ” 4 

93 Verumtamen auctoritas, quantum ad aliquid, videtur esse contra 
praedicta quod ‘voluntas in eliciendo actum meritorium est causa 
principalis’; igitur non est pedissequa respectu caritatis! 

94 Dico quod voluntas determinatur ad esse meritorium in actu a 
caritate magis quam a se. Unde quod sit meritorius actus, magis est 
a caritate quam a voluntate, et ideo in eliciendo actum meritorium 
ut meritorius est, voluntas est pedissequa, sed non in eliciendo 
actum absolute. Unde voluntas respectu actus qui est meritorius, est 
causa principalis; sed acceptatio istius actus a voluntate divina, 
propter quam dicitur actus meritorius, magis est propter habitum 
caritatis quam propter voluntatem. - Et sic exponendae sunt aliae 
auctoritates quae sonant hoc quod praedicta auctoritas. 

95 Exemplum est ad hoc. Sonus harmonious in cithara immutat audi- 
tum, delectationem causando; et si fiant eaedem notae, alio tamen 
modo ordinatae - ut si cordae percutiantur alio ordine - non 
causabit delectationem nec sonum delectabilem. Quid est causa 
principalis istius immutationis? Certe sonus, et non convenientia aut 
proportio in sono, quia relatio non est causa effectus; tamen absolu- 
tum sub relatione potest esse causa effectus cuius non esset causa 
nisi haberet illam relationem (sicut ignis agens, ad hoc quod agat, 
requirit determinatam approximationem passi, sine qua non agit, et 
ista tamen approximatio non est nisi quaedam relatio); immutatio 
igitur auditus a sono est propter sonum, - sed quod sit delectabilis, 
hoc non est a sono ut sonus est, sed ut harmonious et sic ordinatus. 


4 Augustine, Epistula ad Paulinum 186 (PL 33, 815ff). This letter was 
attributed to Boniface in the medieval period. 
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But you ask, what is the main reason that the act pleases God 91 
and is accepted: is it because of the will or because of love? 

I say that the act of love is accepted not so much because of the 
will as because of love and the disposition tending to its object. 

This becomes clear from Augustine in the Letter to Boniface; in 92 
this passage he means that the act of love is meritorious and 
accepted by God “while the will is following and not preceding, 
whereas love is preceding and the will is like a following servant. ” 

Nevertheless, concerning this point the authorative text seems to 93 
contradict what has been said above, namely that “in eliciting the 
meritorious act the will is the principal cause” and therefore not a 
follower with respect to love! 

I say the will is determined to the meritorious aspect in the act 94 
more by love than by itself. Hence, the fact that the act is meritori¬ 
ous is more due to love than to the will and therefore the will 
follows in eliciting the meritorious act as meritorious, not in elicit¬ 
ing the act as such. Thus, with respect to the act which is meritori¬ 
ous the will is the principal cause; but the acceptance of that act by 
the divine will - which is the reason for calling it meritorious - is 
more due to the disposition of love than to the will. Other authori¬ 
tative texts, which sound like the one mentioned above, should be 
interpreted in the same vein. 

There is an illustration for this. The harmonic sound of a harp 95 
moves the audience, by causing delight. If the same notes are 
played, yet ordered in a different way - like when the strings are 
touched in a different order - it will not cause delight nor a 
delightful sound. What is the principal cause of that change? 
Surely the sound, and not the pleasantness or harmony in the 
sound, for a relation is not a cause of the effect; nevertheless, 
something independent which underlies the relation can be a cause 
of the effect - of which it could not be the cause if it did not have 
that relation (just like fire as something active requires, with 
respect to its activity, a determinate nearness to something passive, 
without which it has no activity, and yet this nearness is only a 
kind of relation). So the fact that the audience is moved by the 
sound is because of the sound; yet, the fact that it is delightful is 
not because of the sound as sound, but because of the sound in its 
harmony and its being ordered in that way. 
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96 Sic in proposito. Actus diligendi Deum, licet principaliter sit a 
voluntate in quantum actus est et etiam secundum ea quae insunt 
actui ut actus est, tamen quod sit actus acceptatus a Deo et meri- 
torius magis est propter habitum caritatis respectu actus quam prop¬ 
ter voluntatem. 

97 Ad hoc etiam potest adduci aliud exemplum. Ponatur quod aliquis 
potentiam motivam sufficienter habeat ad dividendum lignum, quod 
tamen dividit mediante cultello: divisio superficierum ligni magis et 
principalius est a virtute motiva quam ab acutie cultelli, et tamen 
lenitas superficierum delectabiliter immutans sensum, magis est ab 
acutie. 

98 Sic in proposito. Licet actus principalius sit a voluntate, tamen 
quod sit acceptatus, hoc magis est ab habitu quam a voluntate. 

99 Aliud etiam exemplum est de equo et assessore. Ponatur quod 
assessor intenderet aliquem terminum naturaliter et quod equus iret 
libere ad ilium terminum: tunc assessor determinat equum, quantum 
est ex parte sui, naturaliter ad ilium terminum. Sed ponatur quod 
sufficienter ipsum determinat: tunc equus ex libertate et fortitudine 
sua libere potest sequi vel contra ire. 

100 Sic in proposito. Huiusmodi enim assessor est caritas respectu 
voluntatis. 

101 Et si quaeras unde est quod ista acceptatio et ratio meriti magis 
sit a caritate et habitu quam a voluntate, - dico quod habitus-caritas 
hoc habet ab obiecto ad quod inclinat, nam sicut actus quodammodo 
habet in se obiectum, ita et habitus generatus ex actibus habet 
quodammodo in se obiectum. Unde habitus caritatis inclinat potenti¬ 
am ad uniendum se cum obiecto, et ideo ista acceptatio magis est a 
caritate quam a voluntate. 

102 Ulterius est sciendum quod, licet de potentia ordinata voluntas 
non habeat actum meritorium nisi informetur caritate, potest tamen 
de potentia Dei absoluta, quia prius praedestinavit ipsam animam 
quam ipsam habere habitum caritatis; unde primo vult animae 
beatitudinem, et propter hoc vult sibi - post - habitum caritatis, quo 
potest pervenire ad beatitudinem, sicut medicus prius vult sanitatem 
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In the same way the act of love for God is accepted by God and 96 
is meritorious more because of the disposition of love with respect 
to the act than because of the will - although as an act, and also in 
those aspects which belong to an act as act, it comes principally 
from the will. 

For this another illustration can be adduced. Suppose, someone 97 
has sufficient power to cut a piece of wood, but cuts it by means of 
a knife: the splitting of the surface of wood is more, and more 
principally, due to the power used than to the sharpness of the 
knife, yet the smoothness of the surface affecting the senses as 
delightful is more due to its sharpness. 

Applied: although the act principally comes from the will, the 98 
fact that it is accepted is more due to the disposition than to the 
will. 

Still another example is that of horse and horseman. Let us sup- 99 
pose that the horseman sets himself a destination in a natural way 
and that the horse freely goes to that destination: then the horse¬ 
man, as far as his part is concerned, directs the horse to that 
destination in a natural way. But suppose that the horseman directs 
it in a sufficient way: then by means of its freedom and strength 
the horse can freely follow or go against it. 

Similarly in our case. For with respect to the will the [disposi- 100 
tion of] love is such a horseman. 

And if you ask: Why is it that that acceptance and the reason for 101 
merit comes from love and the disposition more than from the will 

- I answer that the disposition of love has it from the object to 
which it tends. For just as the act has its object somehow in itself, 
so a disposition developed by acts has its object somehow in itself. 
Hence, the disposition of love tends to unite the potency with its 
object, and therefore that acceptance is more due to love than to 
the will. 

Finally one should know that, although in virtue of ordained 102 
power the will does not have a meritorious act unless informed by 
love, it can have it in virtue of the absolute power of God. For he 
has elected the soul itself prior to its having the disposition of 
love. Thus, he wants the soul’s beatitude first, and because of that 

- after that - he wants it to have the disposition of love, by which 
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quam potionem inducentem sanitatem; igitur cum iste ordo non sit 
necessarius ad finem necessitate absoluta, sicut si medicus alio 
modo quam per potionem posset inducere sanitatem, Deus potest 
acceptare animam secundum naturam suam ad beatitudinem licet 
non det sibi habitum caritatis. 

103 Verumtamen de potentia ordinata voluntas et caritas concurrunt 
ad eliciendum actum meritorium et Deo acceptum. 
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it can obtain beatitude, just as a doctor wants health prior to the 
potion which makes healthy. So, since this ordering is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for its purpose - just as the doctor could heal in 
another way than by a potion - God can accept the soul for beati¬ 
tude according to the soul’s nature without giving it the disposition 
of love. 

Nevertheless, in virtue of ordained power, will and love concur 103 
for eliciting the act which is meritorious and accepted by God. [...] 
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The act of love and eternal life 
Commentary 


Introduction: merit 

God does not give eternal life in the same way as he gives life. 
Human beings cannot do anything in order to receive their life, but 
they can, and must, do something in order to receive eternal life. 
This ‘something’ traditionally is called a merit (‘meritum’). In the 
medieval context ‘merit’ can be defined as “something which is 
done by a human being and which is a good ground for God to give 
him eternal life.” At the outset of the elaborate passage of Lectura 
117, §§ 56-103 merit is defined as a meritorious act (‘actus meritor- 
ius’). Since its meritoriousness is localized in love, this act in fact 
is an act of loving God (‘actus diligendi [Deum]’). 1 2 So according 
to Scotus the quality required for meriting salvation and everlasting 
life is not autonomous righteousness or justice (as a Pelagian would 
claim), nor having faith (as a Reformer would claim). 

The passage we have chosen is a study of the constitution of this 
meritorious act. As such this study is confined to a specific ques¬ 
tion. In our commentary on this passage one should not expect to 
find ‘Scotus’ theory of justification,’ although it does contribute to 
such a theory on some crucial aspects. 3 


1 For ‘meritum,’ cf. also Lectura I 41 and our commentary on that distinc¬ 
tion, below, pp. 156-164. Of course, merit as such does not have to be related 
to eternal life. Human beings can also merit other things. 

2 § 67: “Iste modus actus diligendi, qui est modus quo actus est meritorius, 
est illud quo aliquis est dignus vita aeterna [...].” (“That aspect of the act of 
love, which is the aspect which makes the act meritorious, is that by which one 
is worthy of eternal life.”) 

3 For Duns’ theory of merit and justification, see especially: W. Dettloff, Die 
Lehre von der acceptatio divina bei Johannes Duns Scotus, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Rechtfertigungslehre, Werl: Dietrich Coelde, 1954. For 
a description of this theory within a wider historical context, see A. McGrath, 
lustitia Dei. A History of the Doctrine of Justification, vol. 1: From the Begin¬ 
nings to 1500, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986, esp. 146-149. 
Cf. also W. Dettloff, “Duns Scotus/Scotismus,” in Theologische Realenzyklo- 
pddie, G. Krause, G. Muller (eds.), vol. IX, Berlin/New York: Walter de 
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Our commentary first presents Scotus’ discussion of alternative 
positions leading up to the selected passage, as an introduction to 
Duns’ own position (section 1). After that we turn to the passage 
itself (section 2). Since the selected passage of Lectura I 17 is 
intended to answer an important question in this distinction (i.e. 
whether the disposition of love is necessary for the meritorious act), 
we will explain how Scotus’ analysis does so (section 3). Finally we 
attempt to show how Scotus’ analysis sheds light on a more modern 
understanding of human meritoriousness (section 4). 

1. The context of discussion 

The Holy Spirit and the disposition of love 

Scotus formulates his own position within a longstanding and 
intensive discussion of the way in which human beings may merit 
eternal life. In §§ 1-55 of Lectura I 17 four of the most important 
views are mentioned and the arguments supporting them are ana¬ 
lyzed. These paragraphs allow Scotus to give a systematic introduc¬ 
tion to his own position. 

In Lectura I, commenting on book I of Peter Lombard’s Sen¬ 
tences, a number of questions concerning the doctrine of the trinitar¬ 
ian God are answered. Within that context distinction I 16 concen¬ 
trates on the mission, visible and invisible, of the Holy Spirit. The 
invisible mission of the Holy Spirit, in man’s inner being, is tradi¬ 
tionally closely associated with “the love poured out in the hearts” 
of believers. 4 Distinction I 17 is an extensive excursus on the 
nature of that love (‘caritas’). It is divided in two parts: On the 
disposition of love, and How to increase love. 


Gruyter, 1982, 228. 

4 Lombard refers to Augustine who had argued that the Holy Spirit “amor est 
Patris et Filii, quo se invicem amant et nos” (“is the love of the Father and the 
Son, by which they love each other and us”). Augustine himself refers to 1 
John 4:8: “Deus dilectio est” (“God is love”). Among patres like Augustine an 
even more influential auctoritas in this context was Rom. 5:5 (to which 
Lombard alludes in his Sententiae in IV libris distinctae, Grottaferrata: 
Editiones Collegii S. Bonaventurae Ad Claras Aquas, 1971, I 17, c. 6 (I pp. 
149-150): “quia charitas Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum 
sanctum, qui datus est nobis. ” (“because the love of God is spread in our hearts 
by the Holy Spirit, who is given to us.”) 
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From the background of distinction I 16 it is understandable that 
the main question of the first part of distinction I 17 reads, whether 
the love by which we love God and the neighbor is the Holy Spirit 
(§ 1). In his Sentences Lombard has argued for an affirmative 
answer to this question (see Lectura I 17, §§ 7-20). Many theolo¬ 
gians in the twelfth century, however, and almost all theologians of 
the thirteenth century, rejected this view (see §§ 21-30). Scotus 
argues that if the love that makes human beings meritorious is to be 
identified with the Holy Spirit (see especially §§ 29-30), the Spirit 
would cause the meritorious act. In that case, however, this act 
would be a kind of miracle, it would be done in human beings, but 
not by human beings. In this way the first question of Lectura I 17 
has been answered. The love needed for salvation cannot be the 
Holy Spirit, for then God would be the sole originator of the meri¬ 
torious act and a human being would merely be a channel of divine 
activity. 

Nevertheless, God must be involved in the meritorious act. For 
Scotus and his contemporaries merit is a human act inspired by the 
disposition of love given by God. Most considered the disposition 
of love to be a supernatural disposition. 5 ‘Supernatural’ indicates 
the God-given character of the disposition of love. This disposition 
cannot be acquired by a human being’s natural powers; it must be 
given to him, by God. It can only be acquired by receiving. It is a 
gift of grace; in fact, a gift of the Holy Spirit. This does not mean 
that this gift is considered to be alien to human nature, however. On 
the contrary, it is by this gift that human nature is fulfilled. Scotus 
appears to subscribe to Augustine’s idea that human beings “are 
made to God” (“fecisti nos ad te”), so that the ultimate completion 
of human nature can only be attained in communion with God. The 
gift of eternal life in fact is participation in this communion. In this 
sense, human nature is fulfilled by God’s love “poured out in our 
hearts.” 6 


5 Scotus too, see § 75; cf. the views of Henry of Ghent and Godfrey of 
Fontaines, below, p. 111. 

6 In § 80 Duns probably alludes to the ‘desiderium naturale’ by saying that 
the will is made in such a way that it can receive the disposition of love which 
makes the will’s act more perfect than it would be without this disposition. See 
also Quodlibet 17, in Wolter and Alluntis, God and Creatures , 388-417. For 
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Four positions discussed 

If merit is a human act elicited by the disposition given by God, 
another question can be raised: Is the disposition of love necessary 
for the meritorious act? Within the trinitarian and pneumatological 
context Scotus reformulates this question as follows (§ 44): Why 
does there have to be a disposition of love? Is it possible for the 
trinitarian God to save humans without it, and for a human being to 
merit eternal life without it? Four answers are discussed. 

(1) The first answer is attributed to Henry of Ghent (§ 45). The 
love (‘caritas’) required for meritoriousness is a disposition (‘dispo- 
sitio, ’ ‘habitus’) which makes a human being inclined to love God. 
As a supernatural disposition it is supposed to be more effective 
than a natural disposition. In fact, it is supposed to be sufficiently 
effective for eliciting, in human beings, the act of loving God. 

Scotus argues (§§ 46-50) that in this way divine grace would 
‘rule out’ the human agent. With respect to merit the human will 
would be superfluous. (Scotus puts it in this way: The disposition 
of love would be a kind of will itself, a ‘potentia volitiva’). The 
human will could not be free; it could not but follow the disposition 
of love. If such a disposition is given to human beings, they could 
not sin. However, in the present life this disposition is given and 
human beings obviously can sin. According to Scotus a supernatural 
disposition still is a disposition and hence, behaves like one. 

(2) Another answer is attributed to Godfrey of Fontaines (§ 51). 
The disposition of love causes the intensity in an act of will, and 
because of this intensity the act has a greater merit. 

Scotus is convinced (§§ 52-55) that the intensity of an act of will 
is not derived from the disposition of love, but from the will itself. 
The intensity of an act must be more intrinsically connected to the 
act of will than the lovingness caused by the disposition of love is 
connected to it. Now if only the will, and not the disposition of love 
can intensify the meritorious act, the will could become meritorious 


the ‘desiderium naturale’ in Scotus’ thought, cf. A. Wolter, “Duns Scotus on 
the natural desire for the supernatural” in Wolter, Philosophical Theology, 125- 
147. For the ‘desiderium naturale’ in general, see esp. H. de Lubac, Lemystere 
du Surnaturel, Paris: Aubier, 1965. ET: The Mystery of the Supernatural, New 
York: Crossroad Herder, 1998. 
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in virtue of its created condition only. 7 Love as a supernatural gift, 
a gift of grace addressed to created or natural powers (like the will), 
would in fact not be necessary. For Scotus, however, not only the 
will, but also the disposition of love must have a vital role in elicit¬ 
ing the meritorious act. But how exactly is each one of them 
involved? 

(3) One could suggest (§§ 58-59) that the will causes the meri¬ 
torious act, but the disposition of love makes God accept the soul. 
Because of the disposition of love the soul is lovable; we can also 
say: love, being a gift of grace, makes the soul gracious. God likes 
the soul because of this quality, and for this reason he gives it 
eternal life. 

In this way, Scotus remarks (§§ 60-61), the disposition of love 
would indeed be necessary for a human being’s salvation, but in 
such a way that a human being would be acceptable to God 
regardless of his acts. Rooted in the lovingness of the soul merit 
would be like beauty: a quality independent of the will. Scotus 
concludes that not only the disposition of love, but also the will 
must be a cause of the meritorious act. But how should this be 
conceived? 

(4) A final position argues (§§ 63-66) that the act is caused by the 
will and its meritoriousness is caused by the disposition of love, yet 
in such a way that ‘the things caused’ are two distinct things. 

In reply to this view Scotus advances various arguments (§§ 67- 
68) objecting to the idea that love causes one component of the 
lovable act whereas the will causes the other. According to Scotus 
the meritorious act caused by the disposition of love and the will, is 
one thing (‘unum causatum’). 

2. The analysis of the meritorious act 

Duns formulates his own position within the ‘conceptual space’ left 
by the discussion and rejection of the four positions just presented. 
We will see that the ‘grains of truth’ in each are carefully integrated 
in his own position. Scotus starts with the result of the argumenta¬ 
tion presented above: A meritorious act, which is ‘one thing,’ must 


7 See also p. 121 n. 24. 
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be caused by both the disposition of love and the human will; it 
cannot be caused by one of them alone. In fact, as we shall see, 
even a third kind of cause has to be taken into account: God’s will, 
which explains God’s acceptance of the act of love. 

Scotus offers a careful analysis of the specific complexity of 
causes involved in the constitution of the meritorious act. He inves¬ 
tigates first what makes the meritorious act an act (§§ 71-88; dis¬ 
cussed in subsection A below); second, he inquires what makes the 
meritorious act meritorious (§§ 89-103; subsection B below). 

(A) Merit as act (§§ 71-88) 

Two kinds of distinctions 

Scotus says that the meritorious act as act is caused or produced by 
the will. By definition, a disposition can only make the will inclined 
to act. 8 So love, as a disposition, is a tendency to act in a lovable 
way, not the act of love itself. 9 It cannot bring the act of love into 
being unless the will consents. The activity proper to a disposition 
appeals to, or even presses on, the will, but the actual willing can 
only come from the will itself. 10 This means that in the causation 
of a meritorious act the two causes involved do not operate on the 
same level. 


8 Scotus remarks (§ 75) that Averroes commenting on Aristotle’s De anima 
book III defines disposition in a very similar way: Someone having a disposi¬ 
tion can use it (‘uti’) whenever he wants to. Scotus continues this idea and con¬ 
cludes: So there is a potency - i.e. the will - which can use a disposition (and 
not conversely). 

9 Since the relation between the disposition of love and the will, as analyzed 
by Duns, is determined by the nature of the will and the nature of a disposition 
as such, it seems that this relation can be broadened to that of any disposition 
and the will. 

10 Scotus sometimes speaks of merit as an act (‘actus’) resulting from two 
activities (‘actiones’), that of the will and that of the disposition of love. If he 
says that the disposition of love does not have its activity unless the will has its 
own activity (§ 78), he does not mean by the activity of love the disposition’s 
inclination, its tendency or ‘pressure,’ but the fact that from the disposition of 
love lovingness ‘flows into’ the act at the very moment that the will acts. The 
disposition may be ‘pressing’ all the time, but it can only have its activity - can 
only make the act lovable - when the will has its activity first. See further 
below, p. 115. 
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Scotus elucidates this specific ‘co-causality’ by introducing two 
distinctions (see especially § 73). First, he distinguishes a cause 
operating in a natural way (‘naturaliter’) from a cause operating in 
a free way (‘liberaliter’). The first kind of cause cannot but tend to 
its proper end. It can only operate in accordance with its particular 
purpose or object (§ 78, also § 101). The disposition of love is such 
a cause. A cause which is freely causing, however, can determine, 
by itself, to operate or not to operate, to tend or not to tend to its 
object or end. 11 This cause is the will. 

So the disposition of love causes in one way and the will in 
another. At the same time, however, they are also related to one 
another, and here Scotus’ second distinction comes in. With respect 
to the one thing they cause, the act of love, one of them is the 
principal or first cause (‘agens principale’) and the other is the 
second cause (‘causa secunda’). A second cause or agent, Scotus 
explains, cannot be operative unless the principal agent operates. 

Now if the disposition of love, which operates in a natural way, 
were the principal cause, the loving act would follow of necessity. 
In that case, however, there could hardly be any merit in such an 
act, for then a human being could not help performing acts of love 
for God, nor could he sin. This is obviously not the case in the 
present life, however. So a meritorious act is caused by the will as 
principal cause and by the disposition of love as second cause. Only 
this application of the distinction between first and second agent 
guarantees that the disposition of love influences the will to act, but 
cannot make it act. 

Scotus asks the question whether or not this structure is endan¬ 
gered by speaking of the meritorious act as determined (‘determi- 
natio,’ § 82) not only by the disposition of love, but also by the 
will. He explains that their respective ‘determinations’ cannot be 


11 A free cause can even decide to tend to a different object. A free cause, 
Scotus adds, is more perfect (§ 71 ff.) than a natural cause. The reason for this 
obviously is, that the will can act ‘in two ways’ instead of only ‘one way.’ In 
§ 73 Scotus calls an act of will ‘rational,’ by which he basically means that 
only a rational act has a ‘two-way power.’ In twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
theology in general ‘rationalis’ means not just ‘having an intellect,’ but ‘having 
an intellect and will.’ See Wolter, “Duns Scotus on the Will as a Rational 
Potency,” in his Philosophical Theology, 163-180. 
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located on the same level. Love, as a disposition, cannot determine 
the will to act, whereas the will cannot determine the act to be 
loving. Each causality is perfect: it has its own specific competence 
which does not compete with the other one. 12 With respect to the 
causation of one act the working of the will is structurally prior 
(‘prius naturaliter’) to that of a disposition. So both the will and the 
disposition of love, which are indeterminate in themselves (‘not 
working’), can become determinate (‘working’), but then their 
determinations are of a different kind. 13 

An illustration 

Scotus illustrates the specific relation between the two causes by an 
authorative text (‘auctoritas’). He adduces an expression of Bona- 
venture (the ‘doctor antiquus’) which, in turn, is derived from a 
well-known expression of Augustine: “My love is my weight” (§§ 
84-87). If this text, Scotus says, is interpreted as saying that the 
love in question is like a heavy object in the hand, pressing the hand 
downwards by its sheer weight, then the hand - that is, the will - 
could not but move. Pressed by the disposition of love in this way 
human beings would not be able to sin. However, the disposition of 
love can also be interpreted as a light object in the hand that makes 
the hand inclined to move downwards and facilitates its moving 
downwards as soon as the hand gives in to the pressure. Only in this 
case is a weight a good image of the disposition of love in relation 
to the will as the other cause involved in the act of love. 


12 In Lectura I 17 Scotus frequently speaks of ‘perfectio’ or ‘perfectus’. We 
have rendered these terms by ‘perfection’ or ‘perfect’, although this translation 
may be misleading. For a modern reader the English ‘perfect’ (like ‘complete’) 
suggests that which is optimal or maximal, a thing’s ‘top-quality’. The 
medieval ‘perfectus’, however, allows for many degrees of perfection, and for 
adding or losing perfections. A ‘perfectio’ is a quality in its own right, a 
property qualifying something in a specific way. 

13 If an act (which is produced but can be not-produced) is produced by two 
such causes, they cannot but work as principal and second cause respectively. 
Such an ordering is therefore essential. For the concept of ‘essential ordering,’ 
see esp. W, Frank, “Duns Scotus on Autonomous Freedom and Divine Co- 
Causality,” Medieval Philosophy and Theology 2 (1992), 142-164, esp. 152ff. 
The specific co-causality of love and will is not mentioned by Frank. It might 
be considered as a special case of the second type he distinguishes: essentially 
ordered, participative co-causality. 
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More or less ? 

Scotus occasionally speaks in comparatives. In causing the meritori¬ 
ous act as act, the will is the more principal agent (§ 78), whereas 
the disposition of love is the less principal one (§§ 76, 82). So it 
seems that, for Scotus, a cause does not have to be either principal 
or not principal. It seems that he wants to allow that the disposition 
of love somehow contributes to the causation of the meritorious act 
as act. 

We may ask, whether merit as act is not caused by the will only. 
Maybe the answer is rather obvious. Scotus may reply that, if there 
is to be an act of love, the disposition of love - from which the act’s 
lovingness is in fact derived - must be a co-cause. Or maybe the 
‘less’ in ‘less principal’ refers to the fact that the will does not act 
unless it is made inclined to act. The will needs the disposition of 
love as a push if it is going to produce an act of love (which is 
produced by the will itself; for the will can resist that ‘push’). Of 
course, the fact that merit has the character of an act , is strictly 
speaking due to the will only. 

(B) The aspect of meritoriousness (§§ 89-102) 

God’s acceptance 

Let us turn to the second part of Scotus’ analysis of merit. What 
makes a meritorious act meritorious? From what has already been 
said we may expect: the disposition of love. Eventually, Scotus does 
come to this answer; first, however, he makes a move which is 
typical of his approach to the question of meritoriousness (§ 89). 

Scotus claims that an act, even an act of love, is not meritorious 
in itself. What makes an act of love meritorious primarily is God 
accepting it as a ground for giving eternal life to the one who per¬ 
forms this act. So God’s acceptance (‘acceptatio divina’) is the 
primary reason for the meritoriousness of the act of love. 14 The 
meritorious quality of the act depends on the one to whom it is 


14 In this context Duns mainly speaks of the acceptance of an act of love. In 
§ 102, however, he refers to the acceptance of persons , which precedes the 
acceptance of an act; see below in our commentary on distinctions I 46 and I 
47, and see Dettloff, Die Lehre von der acceptatio divina , 163f. 
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directed. Meritoriousness is assigned to, or bestowed on, the act by 
God. We may also say that the meritorious character of an act 
primarily is a relational aspect of that act. As an act of love, the 
meritorious act is primarily relational itself. 15 

At this point Scotus proceeds by asking: What is it that makes 
God accept the act of love? Now the turn of perspective just intro¬ 
duced is reversed, for he answers by referring, once more, to the 
constitutive aspects of the act of love. God’s acceptance is based on 
that which is offered by humans. In fact, God’s acceptance is 
‘caused’ by the two aspects of the meritorious acts. 16 

Again a first and second cause are distinguished; this time, 
however, the will is the second reason for God accepting a person’s 
act of love. Scotus is convinced that the lovingness of the act is the 
first reason for God to accept the act as meriting eternal life. 17 


15 In § 101 Scotus offers another explanation for God’s acceptance as based on 
the act’s lovingness. In this explanation once more the relational aspect of the 
meritorious act becomes clear. The will itself cannot unite a human being with 
God to whom the act of love is directed. Only love can do this; for unlike the 
will as such, the disposition of love has in some sense its object in itself. This 
object is union with God. It is almost needless to say that union with God, in 
turn, is for Scotus (and nearly all medieval authors) the essence of eternal life. 

16 The meanings Scotus attaches to ‘cause’ can vary; it may mean ‘reason’ as 
well. 

17 Cf. Quodlibet 17, a text in which meritoriousness is also discussed. Here, 
three kinds of divine acceptance are distinguished: (1) Acceptance of something 
on the basis of the minimal ‘bonum’ that it is possible (the level of ‘ens’ or 
possible being, cf. Contingency and Freedom , 96-101); (2) acceptance on the 
basis of a ‘bonum’ that is actual (the level of actually created beings; they are 
actualized by God and directed to God); and (3) acceptance of acts and persons 
on the basis of something that is a good ground for God to give them something 
in return (‘iuste reddendo,’ ‘merito,’ cf. ‘meritum’). For meritoriousness, 
Scotus says, the third level is required. In this context he also says that an act 
cannot be meritorious unless it is characterized by two specific relations: (a) 
a relation to God’s accepting will, and (b) a relation to something promised as 
a gift or reward (‘praemium’). For Quodlibet 17, see W. Dettloff, Die Lehre 
von der acceptatio divina, 109 (cf. p. 5 of this study for the three kinds of 
‘acceptatio’), and Wolter’s and Alluntis’ translation in God and Creatures , 388- 
417. 
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Illustrations 

An image offered by Scotus again illustrates and explains his view; 
and again this image stems from Augustine. The act of loving God 
is pleasing to God because in producing this act the will follows the 
disposition of love as a servant. Once more Scotus considers two 
interpretations of this expression. If it is taken to mean that the 
disposition of love is the principal cause of the meritorious act after 
all, the expression is unacceptable, for in that case the will could 
not sin anymore. The expression is very acceptable, however, if it 
is taken to mean (only) that the disposition of love is the principal 
cause of the meritorious character of the act of love. 

Scotus offers three more images in order to clarify his view (§§ 
95-100). 18 One of them pictures an audience listening to music. 
What moves that audience is a specific, harmonious sound, although 
there being a sound is a condition of the possibility of its harmony 
and order. So, harmony in itself, abstracted from being harmony of 
sound, cannot cause delight. The aspect of ‘being sound’ always is 
presupposed by its being delightful. Similarly, what makes an act 
acceptable to God is not the act (of will) as such, but its lovingness. 
Yet, how could the act be loving if the act were not enacted in the 
first place? Producing the loving act as act, however, is done by the 
will. 

More or less ? 

Considering the reasons for God’s acceptance, Scotus appears to be 
balancing comparatives again (§§91,96, 101). The more important 
reason for God’s acceptance is the act’s lovingness; but there is 
another, less important reason: the fact that the loving act is an act 
(that the will has acted). 19 


18 The example of horse and horseman seems to be used in a counter-intuitive 
way by Scotus; for here the horseman is ‘caritas’ and the horse is the human 
will. Love is called a ‘sufficient cause,’ not because love alone is sufficient to 
cause the will to move, but because love is sufficiently strong to guide the will 
to move itself in the right direction (‘insufficient’ would mean here: ‘not strong 
enough to guide’). See further Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality, 
94. 

19 Scotus seems to say that the act of the will is a reason for the acceptance, 
and even a necessary one, yet not the most important one. Some evidence for 
the assumption that for Scotus the will is also engaged in causing the act in its 
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We may ask (as above, p. 116) whether the reason for God’s 
acceptance of the act of love is not, strictly speaking, the act’s 
lovingness only. Pressing Scotus’ statements a little, we may say 
that without either the will or the disposition of love there would not 
actually be the one act of love\ yet, the will is the only cause of the 
the act as act, whereas the disposition of love is the only cause for 
the fact that this act is an act of love. 20 

3. Voluntarism and the necessity of love 

The non-necessity of the disposition of love 

As has been said, the meritorious act is analyzed by Scotus in order 
to answer a main question in distinction 117: whether the disposi¬ 
tion of love is necessary with respect to the meritorious act. The 
analysis offered so far, however, has only implicitly, and not yet 
completely, answered this question. If God’s acceptance is the cause 
of the act’s meritoriousness, if the act’s lovingness is the cause of 
its acceptance, and if the disposition of love is the cause of the act’s 
lovingness, then, of course, the disposition of love is necessary for 
the meritorious act. The one restriction that must be made does not 
affect this conclusion: The disposition of love does not necessarily 
cause the meritorious act. The act is freely caused, by the will. 


meritoriousness-. (1) From Lectura 117: Scotus repeatedly says that the meri¬ 
torious character of an act is derived from the disposition of love rather than 
(‘magis’) from the will (§§ 91, 94, 96); so the will is involved too. In § 90 
Duns explicitly says that both the disposition of love and the will make an act 
meritorious. (2) From Quodlibet 17, 6 (cf. above, n. 17): According to Duns 
there are two conditions for something to be meritorious: (a) it has to be 
pleasant, likeable, acceptable and (b) it must be matter of ‘iuste reddendo.’ 
‘Iuste’ (‘rightly’) cannot refer to the disposition given by God only, for in 
Quodlibet 17, 8 Scotus explicitly says that nothing can count as meritorious 
unless it is in the ‘potestas’ of someone’s will to do, or leave, it. He adds that 
merit and blame have one thing in common: the person involved has to be 
accountable. 

20 In § 72 Scotus gives an explanation, saying that the disposition of love is 
necessary for the act to be meritorious, but as such it is not a cause of that act. 
So in this explanation the meritorious act is caused by the will only (‘by its 
own causality’). This explanation, though not his preferred one, is acceptable 
to him. 
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Scotus, however, largely leaves it to the reader to draw this 
conclusion. Two places in the passage we selected from Lectura I 
17 explicitly discuss the necessity of love for the meritorious act (§§ 
90, 102-103). Yet here Scotus is not explicating what is already 
implicit, but adds to the entire analysis by elaborating on one 
aspect. Having said that the lovable act is meritorious thanks to 
God’s acceptance, Scotus adds that God has decided to accept such 
an act as a ground for giving eternal life (§ 90). If the acceptance of 
an act of love is founded on a decision of God, the necessity of love 
just established must be of a relative kind: God could have decided 
otherwise. 

God’s decision to accept an act of love as meriting everlasting 
life presupposes an alternative for that act. What kind of alternative 
does Scotus have in mind? Part of an answer can be found in the 
second place that discusses the necessity of the disposition of love. 
After concluding the analysis of the meritorious act, Scotus says (§ 
102-103) that God accepts the act of love in virtue of his ordained 
power (‘de potentia ordinata’) - that is, in virtue of the power by 
which he actually created the present world. In virtue of his absolute 
power (‘de potentia absoluta’) God could have accepted an act 
which would not be (partly) caused by the disposition of love. 

This claim is elucidated by a metaphor. The disposition of love 
is like a potion given by a doctor in order to cure a patient. For the 
doctor the final goal of his efforts is the patient’s health, whereas 
the potion is only a means to that end. If a different medicine would 
serve as well, then that could have been given instead. Likewise, 
instead of the disposition of love God could have given something 
else in order to make humans ‘wholesome. ’ Therefore, the disposi¬ 
tion of love is not necessary for the act’s meritoriousness. 21 


21 In §§ 102-103 Scotus does not discuss whether the will is necessary for the 
meritorious act. Of course, this question is simply not asked in distinction I 17. 
If we do ask that question, however, we may find another necessary reason or 
condition for meritoriousness. If the will would not contribute to merit ‘de 
potentia absoluta,’ there could have been a possible world in which God gives 
eternal life to human beings by ignoring their most personal contribution; they 
would be accepted against or even contrary to their will. Cf. Augustine’s 
expression that God created us without us, but will not save and glorify us 
without us. For Scotus, cf. above, n. 17, especially under (3), and compare 
Lectura 141: Although using the will and its freedom cannot be the end of the 
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This is supported by the fact that in the context of Lectura I 17 
both Scotus and his opponents start with the assumption that the 
meritorious act is a specific act of love: its lovingness is derived 
from the disposition of love. 22 Subsequently they ask whether for 
the act of love this disposition of love is necessary. Since the will 
does not seem capable of producing the aspect of love in the act of 
love, that aspect must be caused by the disposition of love. In §§ 
102-103 Duns adds that this is true given the present constellation 
of things ordained by God. So Scotus’ complete answer to the main 
question of distinction I 17 must be, that the disposition of love is 
not, in a strict sense, necessary for the meritorious act. There is 
only a material implication involved, emerging from the context of 
actual salvation history. 23 

The non-necessary character of the disposition of love is con¬ 
firmed by Duns’ idea that the will can produce an act of love for 
God in its created condition alone (‘ex puris naturalibus’). 24 This 
idea too implies that, if humans had not sinned, the disposition of 
love would not have been necessary. The will is capable of an act 
of love out of its natural capacity; and the stronger this capacity, the 
more intense that act of love. 

Scotus adds, however, that the will cannot be blessed (‘beata’) by 
its natural capacity alone. The reason for this is, that the will is 
made to receive (‘nata est recipere’) the disposition of love that can 


God’s election (for that is the eternal happiness), it still can be an indispensable 
means to that end (for no one will be eternally happy against his will). So most 
likely, for Scotus the involvement in the will is necessary for merit. In other 
words: merit is not as a matter of fact an act, but must be an act; it cannot be 
anything else. 

22 See § 56, last sentence. This starting point is offered by Peter Lombard, 
Sententiae I 17, c. 4 (I p. 145). Duns uses various words synonymously: 
‘habitus caritatis’ or even ‘habitus-caritas’ or briefly ‘caritas,’ and ‘dispositio 
caritatis’ or briefly ‘dispositio.’ 

23 The material implication is: if an act of love is accepted by God, then there 
is in fact a disposition of love involved in that act. A strict implication or 
necessary relationship would have been: if an act of love is accepted by God, 
then it cannot but be the case that there is a disposition of love involved in that 
act. 

24 See § 80. This idea is reaffirmed in Ordinatio III 27, § 26. See also below, 
next section: If the love for God is a necessary ethical command, a human 
being must have been able to fulfill that command if he had not sinned. 
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make it more perfect and happy; and the stronger the natural 
capacity to will, the more love is needed in order to fulfill that will. 
If a will is not very strong, but informed by love (‘informata 
caritate’), its act will be more perfect than a strong will not 
informed by love. It will be clear that this completion and its 
inherent proportions 25 would have obtained if humans had not 
sinned. This means that in the fallen state the disposition of love 
must have an extra quality or strength on top of the quality or 
strength which belongs to it according to the ‘regular’ proportions. 

We conclude that the specific disposition of love given to humans 
in their fallen state is not necessary for the human will to produce 
an act of love. In its unfallen state the will could produce such an 
act without a disposition of love, although in that case the act of 
love which is produced, cannot be perfect or fulfilling. Conversely, 
even in the unfallen state of human beings the disposition of love is 
necessary if the will and its act are to be perfect and fulfilled. 

We may add that the notion of the will considered ‘in its created 
condition’ does not only refer to the situation before humans fell 
into sin, but also to the situation afterwards. In other words, the 
expression ‘in its created condition’ (‘ex puris naturalibus’) not only 
has a diachronic connotation, but also, and primarily, a synchronic 
one, referring to the essential ‘make-up’ of the will (and hence, 
presupposed in all ‘states’ which the will can get into). It is essential 
to the will to be able to produce an act of love if it is moved by an 


25 This dependence, Scotus adds (§ 80), is proportional. He distinguishes two 
kinds of proportions: geometric and arithmetic, which were known in antiquity 
and passed on to the Middle Ages by Boethius (De Arithmetica I 2, c. 43ff, see 
PL 63, 1147-1156) and Isidore of Sevilla (Etymologiae III 8, see PL 82, 160). 
They are used, e.g., by Richard of St.Victor in his De Trinitate (V 14, ed. 
Ribaillier p. 213). In an arithmetic series (‘medietas arithmetica’) a constant 
number is added, e.g., 2,3,4,5 ... . In a geometric series (‘medietas geome- 
trica’) the numbers are multiplied by a constant number, e.g., 2,4,8,16 ... . 
Scotus says that the perfection and happiness of a superior will increase 
according to geometric proportion, whereas those of an inferior will increase 
according to arithmetic proportion. By this comparison he makes the point that, 
if a superior will lacks the disposition of love, it will be less perfect and happy 
than an inferior will lacking the disposition of love. So a stronger and morally 
better will is in greater need of the disposition of love in order to be as fulfilled 
as a weaker and morally less qualified will. A more noble created nature is 
more dependent on grace for its fulfilment. 
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object of love, just as it is essential to the will to produce its acts 
freely. After the fall, however, the will itself - as it is surrounded 
and supported by created dispositions - has considerably decreased 
in the intensity and quality by which they are directed towards God 
and the good. In this situation, without the (extra) disposition of 
love, the will is not sufficiently moved to produce an act of love for 
God, or can only produce a weak and more or less confused act of 
love for God. 26 

The necessity of an act of love 

According to Scotus, then, the meritorious act of love does not have 
to be caused by the disposition of love given to humans in the 
present situation of salvation history. This does not mean, however, 
that the meritorious act does not have to be an act of love. One 
might think that Scotus considers any act a possible candidate for 
meritoriousness; for he also says that God might as well have 
accepted lifting a straw (or stick), and then that would have been 
meritorious (§ 89). This statement seems to mean that love and 
lovingness might have been completely absent, or even that God 
could have accepted anything (good or bad). Something similar 
might be said of the second example mentioned by Scotus. The Old 
Covenant allowed Israelites to sacrifice an animal in order to be 
accepted by God. 27 


26 Therefore, Scotus’ idea that the human will can love God in its created 
condition alone (‘ex puris naturalibus’) cannot be received as Pelagian, as many 
have done. Erasmus e.g. says that “Scoti are even more optimistic about the 
power of human free will” than the Pelagians, see Erasmus von Rotterdam, De 
libero arbitrio ‘diatribe’ sive collatio (Gesprach oder Unterredung iiber den 
freien Willen ), Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft Darmstadt, 
1969, IIa9, 49. For Pelagians, human nature has not suffered any loss by the 
fall. Human willing is not affected by sin, the entire potential is still there, and 
can be activated if it is correctly informed. Pelagians claim for the situation 
after the fall what, according to Scotus, has not even been the case before the 
fall; for, he says (§ 80), even before the fall the human will, although capable 
of producing an act of love, could not have been perfected and fulfilled without 
God giving love (‘caritas’). For the increase or decrease of the will and its 
dispositions in intensity (strength, endurance) and quality (moral goodness), see 
also above, footnote 25. 

27 For these examples, see § 89; for lifting a straw or stick, “levare festu- 
cam,” cf. Ordinatio II 41, q.l, n.4; and cf. Matthew 7:5: “eiicere festucam,” 
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From other distinctions discussed by Scotus, however, it is clear 
that these examples should not be read in this way. As we have seen 
above, loving God is a necessary ethical truth. 28 God cannot 
command a human being not to love him. Loving God is not 
requested, but required. When loving God is an ethically necessary 
requirement, God does not only demand it in the present world or 
the present world history (in Scotus’ terminology: ‘de potentia 
ordinata’), but would demand it in every world he could have 
created (‘de potentia absoluta’). This entails that it can never be 
God’s will to hate him; under no condition he can ask a human 
being to despise him. The insuspendable nature of the command to 
love God especially presents itself when love is connected with the 
gift of eternal life: How could a human being be introduced into a 
life of loving communion with God without an act of love? So the 
lovingness of the meritorious act may not have been caused by the 
disposition of love (‘caritas,’ the Holy Spirit’s special gift), but the 
meritorious act must be, in any case, an act of love. 29 So we can 
say that love is necessary for God’s acceptance. 

Of course, an act of love can take various forms. Surely, 
although we might prefer a different form of showing our love, 
sacrificing an animal (the Old Testament sacrifices) or even lifting 
a straw can be acts of love. Scotus offers these examples as 
alternatives for an act of love moved by the disposition of love; he 
does not offer them as alternative for an act of love as such. Nor are 
the examples meant to illustrate that the meritorious act can be any 
act apart from an act of love moved by the disposition of love; they 


“to take away the speck [in your brother’s eye]”). For the fact that since the 
New Covenant God no longer accepts sacrificing animals as meritorious, see 
e.g. Hebrews 10:5-7. This change in acceptance has already been announced 
during the Old Covenant (e.g. Psalm 40:7, Isaiah 50:5, Amos 5:21). We may 
ask whether this is a change towards love as a requirement for acceptance. 

28 See above, chapters 1 ( text B) and 2. Cf. Dettloff, Die Lehre von der 
acceptatio divina, 90-91: Scotus sometimes says in Augustinian fashion that the 
will cannot will unless attracted by some good and hence motivated by a kind 
of love. 

29 We thus cannot agree with McGrath, lustitia Dei, 115: “The meritorious 
value of an act need therefore have no relation to its moral value, as it rests on 
God’s estimation alone.” Dettloff’s formulation {Die Lehre von der acceptatio 
divina, 15) is more careful. 
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are meant to illustrate that an act of love is not meritorious by itself, 
but in virtue of God’s acceptance. Their rather hyperbolic use is 
primarily meant to re-focus the reader’s attention: away from the act 
and its own constitution to the One who is addressed by that act. 
And last but not least, the examples do not violate another basic 
Scotian insight, that God cannot command anything that contradicts 
his essential goodness. 30 So, if an act is to be acceptable to God, 
it must be a good act. Neither sacrificing an animal nor lifting a 
straw is, as such, an objectionable act. 31 

We conclude that, in Scotus’ view, a meritorious act necessarily 
is an act of love not only in the present human situation and not only 
in a situation not affected by sin, but in every possible situation. An 
act of love, however, is not necessarily an act caused by the 
disposition of love. The disposition of love has been given by God 
in order to enable human beings to an act of love in the present 
human situation, characterized by sin and the consequences of sin. 
Even in their fallen condition God enables humans to merit eternal 
life. 

4. Scotian sense and some modern sensibilities 
Scotus summarized 

Let us briefly recapitulate Scotus’ understanding of merit. The merit 
in question is in fact an act of love. In this act the will is the princi¬ 
pal reason why a lovable act occurs, but not the principal reason 
why God accepts this act (and thus makes it meritorious). In turn, 
the lovingness of the act is the principal reason why God accepts. 


30 For God’s essential goodness, see also below, p. 214. In Scotus’ line of 
thought it seems impossible not only that a meritorious act could not be 
something good (in a very wide sense), but also that it could lack a relational 
quality (Scotus’ ‘aliquid ad’). In all cases the meritorious act must be 
something directed to, or done for God. So this aspect must also be considered 
as a necessary aspect of meritoriousness. 

31 Elsewhere Duns discusses an example of what does seem to be an ethically 
objectionable command: sacrificing one’s son (in the case of Abraham who was 
ordered by God to sacrifice Isaac). See above, p. 63, and cf. K. Hedwig, “Das 
Isaak-Opfer. Uber den Status des Naturgesetzes bei Thomas von Aquin, Duns 
Scotus und Ockham,” in A. Zimmermann, A. Speer (eds.), Mensch undNatur 
im Mittelalter , Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1992, 645-661. 
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but not the principal reason why an act of love occurs. For answer¬ 
ing the question “What makes an act meritorious?” none of these 
aspects can be missed, and each one of them has its specific place. 

From Lectura I 17 we can conclude that merit must be (a) an act 
(which can only be caused by the will), (b) an act of love, and (c) 
accepted by God (which he decided to do because of the act’s 
lovingness). All these aspects are necessary. However, in the 
present world the lovingness of the act of love is in fact caused by 
a specific disposition of love, which is not necessary in the strict 
sense (‘de potentia absoluta’). 

Free gift or reward? 

Since the time of Scotus almost seven centuries have passed; 
inevitably the understanding of merit has considerably changed. 
Especially since the Renaissance human meritoriousness has been 
subject to intensive discussions, which have contributed to the rift 
within European Christianity. The controversies were dominated 
mainly by acceptance and rejection of a new sense of dignity 
determined by what human beings can achieve. In order to satisfy 
that sensibility it seemed necessary that salvation is ‘man-made’ 
somehow. Human beings need to be able to draw freely from their 
own resources - natural resources, independent of grace. They must 
be able to gain eternal life. In that case, however, God’s sover¬ 
eignty seemed to be compromised. Isn’t God free to save and 
beatify human beings regardless what qualities they have or what 
acts they perform? 

In tedious discussions charged with complex political interests, 
the rival answers to this kind of questions were radicalized as the 
stakes were raised. As one of the effects of this development the 
meaning of central terms gradually shifted. ‘Merit’ tended to mean 
‘achievement;’ personal efforts seem to make humans entitled to 
God’s supreme gifts. Conversely, these gifts, including the gift of 
eternal life, tended to be considered rightful rewards. 

Medieval theology only claimed that humans must be found 
worthy of receiving God’s gift of everlasting life (the gift must be 
‘deserved’ in the weakest sense). Modern theologians tended to 
claim much more: that it must be earned by humans (‘deserved’ in 
the strong sense). In reaction to this view many claimed that it is 
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unthinkable not only that God’s gift is earned by humans, but also 
that it is based on anything that is done by them. The Reformation 
is one of the main movements in which this reaction was 
embodied. 32 

If the element of achievement is the hallmark of meritoriousness 
- which in turn is either claimed or disclaimed as authentically 
Christian - humans and God are supposed to be engaged in a kind 
of competition. In this competition one side necessarily loses when¬ 
ever the other wins. 

Salutary poverty 

Scotus’ view on meritoriousness was not influenced by any sense of 
competition. 33 Partly because of that, this view may be helpful in 
evaluating the question of merit raised in the context of Modernity 
as sketched above. 

First of all, unlike some ‘anti-Modem’ theologians, Scotus 
rejects any deterministic view on a person’s contribution to his 
salvation. To his mind it is very clear that in order to be saved a 
human being has to do something himself. That which is meritorious 
must be an act; and it would not be an act, if this act could not be 
not-done. So freedom as altemativity must be guaranteed. In this 
way a human being must consent to being saved and glorified: No 


32 In the fifteenth and sixteenth century many Catholic scholars (like Cajetan 
and Pomponazzi) had claimed a certain self-sufficiency for human nature with 
respect to divine grace. In reaction to that, most theologians of the Reformation 
(like Luther and Calvin) feared a human emancipation from God which would 
eventually undermine humanity itself. In the seventeenth century a similar 
controversy occurred within the Roman-catholic Church (Jansenism). For this 
historical setting, see esp. H. de Lubac, Augustinisme et theologie moderne, 
Paris: Aubier, 1965 (ET: Augustinianism and Modern Theology, London/New 
York: Chapman/Herder and Herder, 1969) and J.H. Walgrave, Geloof en 
theologie in de crisis, Kasterlee: De Vroente, 1966, 106-227. 

33 The analysis of merit is a central part of Duns’ doctrine of justification. For 
the reception of that doctrine, see W. Dettloff, Die Entwicklung der Akzepta- 
tions- und Verdienstlehre von Duns Scotus bis Luther mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Franziskanertheologen, Munster: Aschendorff, 1963; and see W. 
Pannenberg, “Das Verhaltnis zwischen der Akzeptationslehre des Duns Scotus 
und der reformatorischen Rechtfertigungslehre,” in Camille B6rub6 (ed.), 
Regnum Hominis et Regnum Dei, Rome: Societas International^ Scotistica, 
1978, 213-218. 
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one can become ultimately happy without, or contrary to, his own 
will. With respect to merit an act of the will is indispensable. 

This does not mean, however, that human beings are self-suffi¬ 
cient with respect to their (final) destination, nor that they have a 
right to the gift of eternal life. Surely, what makes humans ‘deser¬ 
ve’ that gift must be an act and hence, must involve an act of the 
will; but the will as such cannot make an act worthy or pleasing. 
Only God’s acceptance shows that the act is pleasing to him; and 
God only accepts an act if that act has a quality that makes it accept¬ 
able. This quality only ‘comes into’ the act because of the disposi¬ 
tion of love; and this disposition itself is a gift of God, it cannot be 
acquired on the basis of a human’s natural capacities. 

So I do need to will my salvation, and it is possible for me not to 
will that. Yet, beyond this necessary contribution there is not much 
that I can do or make. 34 1 cannot give myself eternal life (only God 
can). I cannot by myself produce the disposition of love (I can pray 
for it, only the Loving One can give it to me). I cannot make God 
accept my act of love (I can offer it to him and ask for his accept¬ 
ance, only he can accept). Finally, I cannot make God accept my 
offering on certain grounds (that is God’s decision, I can only gain 
some understanding of the reasons he has chosen). 

So there is not much of an achievement in being saved. The 
human condition is poignantly characterized by Franciscan poverty. 
The other side to this remarkable arrangement is that there are 
hardly any conditions to be fulfilled by me in order to receive 
eternal life. Many Modern views in fact overestimate human 
abilities; they burden humans with self-made demands and 
consequently, of course, with failure. 

As a condition for receiving eternal life, God does not demand 
my holiness, or virtuousness, or even a minimum degree of vir¬ 
tue. 35 An act of love is sufficient. For that act not even a lasting 


34 Another ‘cannot’ or inability arises from the fact that the disposition of love 
is not the only disposition that makes a human being inclined to act. Other 
dispositions may appear to be stronger (as in the case of the one criminal on the 
cross who did not enter Paradise with Jesus). 

35 In fact God may not even ask for an act performed in the material or 
corporeal world; an act of will may do. From the fact that Scotus confines his 
analysis to the latter we conclude that for him an act of will is sufficient merit. 
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disposition of love is required. A momentary inclination of love, 
infusing lovingness into an act, may do. And this inclination does 
not have to be acquired by laborious work, but is in fact given by 
God. 36 So the only thing I need to do - which God does not do for 
me, and indeed cannot do for me - is that I consent to God’s 
inspiration of love for God, and act accordingly. 

God can hardly be more humble in his conditions for eternal life. 
Making an act meritorious is itself an act of divine humility. 37 
Moreover, as the love needed for a lovable act is God’s free gift to 
humans and not a quality which they can acquire by themselves, 
God’s humility in reaching out for them can only succeed if their 
reaching out for him matches his humility. 


36 The delicate structure of the meritorious act as analyzed by Scotus shows 
that God accepting the act of love because of its lovingness in fact ‘crowns his 
own gifts.’ In this way Scotus’ analysis is an illustration of another familiar 
Augustinian saying. 

37 This humility is closely connected to self-restraint. Cf. Scotus’ discussion 
of the expression: “My love is my weight” (§§ 84-87, see also above, p. 115). 
Scotus says that if the disposition of love would be too strong (if the weight 
were too heavy), there could not be any merit anymore, for then the will could 
not help acting in accordance with that disposition. This seems to imply (a) 
that, when someone acts out of a coercive impulse of love, his act may be 
good, but cannot be meritorious, and (b) that such an impulse cannot come 
from God. The inclination of love provoking a human act of love cannot be too 
strong; in fact, in some situations it can only be very ‘weak.’ 
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Chapter 4 

Divine election and merit 


Text A: Can an elect be condemned? 

(Lectura I 40) 

Commentary: Can an elect be condemned? 

Text B: Are election or reprobation deserved? 

(Lectura 141) 

Commentary: Are election or reprobation deserved? 
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[A. Utrum praedestinatus posset damnari] 


1 Circa distinctionem quadragesimam quaeritur utrum praedestina¬ 
tus posset damnari. 

Quod non, videtur: 

Quod transiit in praeteritum, est necessarium, - sicut vult Phi- 
losophus VI Ethicorum, approbans dictum cuiusdam qui hoc dixit, 
quod “hoc solum est quod Deus non potest facere, ut praeteritum 
non sit praeteritum” 1 ; sed istum esse praedestinatum iam transiit in 
preteritum; igitur non potest non praedestinari, et per consequens 
non potest damnari. 

2 Praeterea, praedestinare est Deum ordinare aliquem ad gratiam; 
sed si aliquis per peccatum potest non praedestinari et damnari, 
igitur potest impedire ordinationem divinam, - quod falsum est. 

3 Contra: 

Si praedestinatus non posset damnari, igitur sive bene vivat sive 
male, salvabitur, et ita frustra essent praecepta et leges. 

[I. - Ad quaestionem] 

4 Dicendum quod praedestinatio est actus voluntatis, et est praeor- 
dinatio divinae voluntatis qua praeordinat aliquem ad gloriam (non 
qua praeordinat aliquem ad esse), et potest connotare notitiam 
divinam. 

5 Hoc supposito, apparet quod praedestinatus potest damnari: quia 
praedestinatus habet liberum arbitrium non confirmatum, igitur 
potest peccare per liberum arbitrium; sed eadem potentia potest 
peccare et in peccato manere, et per consequens potest non iustifica- 
ri, - et si non iustificetur, damnabitur; igitur praedestinatus potest 
damnari. 


1 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomacheia VI c. 2 (1139b8-l 1). 
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[A. Can an elect be condemned?] 


Regarding the fourtieth distinction we ask whether an elect can 1 
be condemned. 

It seems not to be the case: 

What has passed into the past, is necessary - as the Philosopher 
holds in the sixth book of his Ethica, approving the statement of a 
certain person who said: “Only this God cannot do: make that the 
past is not the past.” 1 But this person’s being elected already has 
passed on into the past. Therefore, he cannot not be elected, and 
consequently, he cannot be condemned. 

Moreover, ‘to elect’ means that God ordains someone to grace. 2 
But if because of sin someone can be non-elected and be condemn¬ 
ed, then he can impede divine ordination - which is false. 

The counterargument: 3 

If an elect could not be condemned, then he will be saved, 
regardless of his good or bad way of living, and thus precepts and 
laws [of God] would be pointless. 

[I. - Duns’ answer to the question] 

We say that election is an act of will, namely, a pre-ordination 4 
of the divine will by which he pre-ordains a person to glory (not 
that by which he pre-ordains a person to existence). Election can 
also connote ‘divine knowledge.’ 

If we presuppose this understanding of election, it is clear that 5 
an elect can be condemned, since an elect has a free choice which 
is not made firm, and therefore, by his free choice he can sin. By 
the same potency he can sin and remain in sin, and consequently, 
he can be not-justified - and if he is not justified, he will be con¬ 
demned; an elect, therefore, can be condemned. 
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6 Quomodo autem ille qui est praedestinatus posset damnari, patet 
ex quaestione praecedente, 2 quia voluntas divina praecedit obiec- 
tum, et ideo in eodem instanti aetemitatis in quo vult obiectum et 
aliquem salvari, potest nolle illud et potest velle in eodem ipsum 
damnari. Et ideo in eodem instanti aetemitatis in quo aliquis est 
praedestinatus, potest esse reprobatus, sicut patet ex quaestione 
praecedente. 2 

7 Verumtamen logice respondendum est ad quaestionem, distingu- 
endo earn secundum compositionem et divisionem: 

Et in sensu compositionis est falsa, et significatur quod praedica- 
tum ‘damnation^’ insit praedestinato - in quantum praedestinatus - 
cum nota possibilitatis, quod falsum est. 

8 Sensus divisionis est verus, non quia significatur damnationem 
succedere praedestinationi, sed - quia terminus subiectus est concre- 
tus - est ibi implicatio et significatur quod ille qui est praedestina¬ 
tus, non manens praedestinatus, possit damnari: et hoc verum est. 
Unde non intelliguntur ibi extrema pro diversis temporibus, sed 
mensurantur eodem instanti aetemitatis, quia in eodem instanti 
aetemitatis in quo Deus praedestinavit aliquem, potest ipsum non 
praedestinare. 

[II. - Ad argumenta principalia] 

9 Ad primum argumentum, quando arguitur quod illud quod transiit 
in praeteritum, est necessarium, - concedatur. Et quando arguitur 
quod ‘istum praedestinari’ transiit in praeteritum, dicendum quod 
hoc falsum est: si enim voluntas nostra semper haberet eandem 
volitionem in eodem instanti immobili, non esset sua volitio praete- 
rita sed semper in actu. Et sic est de volitione divina, quae semper 
eadem est; unde, sicut dictum est, eadem volitione qua vult aliquem 
praedestinare, potest velle eundem damnari pro eodem instanti 
aetemitatis. Unde quod dicitur in praeterito quod Deus praedestina¬ 
vit, ibi ‘praedestinavit’ copulat ‘nunc’ aetemitatis ut coexistit ‘nunc’ 
praeterito. 


2 Lectura I 39, §§ 53-54. Cf. Contingency and Freedom , 124-129. 
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The way in which someone who is elected can be condemned, 6 
appears from the preceding question 2 : the divine will precedes the 
object [of volition], and therefore, at the same moment of eternity 
at which he wills the object and wills a person to be saved, he can 
not-will it and at the same moment [of eternity] he can will that 
person to be condemned. And therefore, at the same moment of 
eternity at which a person is an elect, he can be a reprobate, as 
appears from the preceding question. 2 

We must, however, [also] answer to the question from a logical 7 
point of view, by making a distinction between the composite and 
the divided sense: 

In the composite sense it [i.e. the sentence that an elect can be 
condemned] is false. In this case it means that it is possible that the 
predicate ‘condemned’ is applied to the elect - in so far as he is an 
elect - which is false. 

The divided sense, however, is true, not because it means that 8 
condemnation follows election, but - because the subject-term is 
concrete - there is an implied sentence there, meaning that he who 
is elected, not remaining an elect, can be condemned, and this is 
true. Therefore, the terms are not understood as referring to differ¬ 
ent points in time, but they are measured by the same moment of 
eternity, since at the same moment of eternity in which God has 
elected a person, he can not-elect that person. 

[II. - Refutation of the arguments] 

Concerning the first argument, when it is said that what has 9 
passed on into the past, is necessary - we can concede that. But 
when it is argued that ‘he is elected’ has passed on into the past, 
then we must say that this is false: for if our will always had the 
same volition in the same immovable moment, then that volition 
would not be past, but would always be there. This also applies to 
the divine will, which is always the same; so, as has been said, 
with the same volition by which he wills to elect a person, he can 
will to condemn that person for the same moment of eternity. So, 
‘God elected’ is said in the past tense, yet in fact ‘elected’ is con- 
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10 Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod si praedestinatus posset damnari, 
tunc posset impedire ordinationem divinam, dicendum quod non 
sequitur, quia ad hoc quod eius ordinatio per peccatum alicuius esset 
impedita, oporteret quod simul starent eius praedestinatio et pecca¬ 
tum alterius, scilicet praedestinati, - quod non est verum. Unde 
quando praedestinatus peccat, concedendum est quod non est ordina- 
tus ad futuram gloriam, nec tunc est praedestinatus. 
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nected with the ‘now’ of eternity, so that this ‘now’ coexists with 
the past. 

Concerning the second argument: when it is argued that if the 10 
elect can be condemned, the divine ordination can be impeded, we 
must say that this inference is not valid. For the fact that through 
sin someone’s ordination would be impeded, would require the 
compatibility of his [i.e. God’s] election and the sin of another, 
namely, the elect - which is not true. Therefore, when the elect 
sins, it must be conceded that he is not ordained to the future 
glory, in which case he is not an elect either. 
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Can an elect be condemned? 
Commentary 


Introduction: human fixation or divine failure? 

The notion of divine election tends to elicit a conflict of intuitions, 
especially when one asks: “Can an elect be condemned?” 1 If we 
answer in the negative, we seem to run into the difficulty that God 
elected certain persons and condemned others from eternity. In that 
case living seems to be reduced to enacting the divine script, and 
human responsibility seems to be an empty shell. 2 An affirmative 
answer, however, seems to imply that God may revise his election 
of a person. This, in turn, gives the impression that the divine 
election is uncertain and unreliable. 

We can also phrase the dilemma in this way: When we say that 
an elect cannot be condemned, we seem to do justice to the immuta¬ 
bility, reliability and eternity of God’s elective decision. However, 
the consequence inevitably seems to be that there is no room left for 
human choice. Whatever humans do, the divine decision regarding 
their destiny is fixed irrevocably and from eternity. 

Duns shows a way out of this dilemma by showing that an eternal 
and immutable decree of God is not a necessary decree. In this way 
he can refute both the idea that an eternal act of God would imply 
determinism and the idea that a contingent act of God would make 
his election uncertain and unreliable. Scotus states that a person is 
eternally yet non-necessarily elected. In this way he is able to define 
‘election to glory’ in a classical vein (cf. § 4): as an eternal divine 
volition. Yet, eternity does not imply necessity. 


1 We have translated Scotus’ term ‘praedestinatio’ (‘praedestinatus’) by ‘elec¬ 
tion’ (‘elect’). There is an influential later usage of terms which took ‘predesti¬ 
nation’ for election and reprobation. Scotus never uses ‘praedestinatio’ in this 
sense, however; in his works it only refers to (an aspect of) election. 

2 This point is addressed in distinction 41, text B below in this chapter. 
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Freedom on two sides 

When we take a closer look at Duns’ solution to the question 
whether an elect can be condemned, it becomes clear that this 
solution in fact consists of one central argument, which is 
approached from three different angles (see § 5, § 6 and §§ 7-8 
respectively). 

First of all. Duns focuses on the human side. An elect can be 
condemned, because he has free choice (‘liberum arbitrium’). 3 If 
someone uses his free choice badly by sinning, and if he remains in 
sin, he is not justified. 4 For Duns justification is intrinsically con¬ 
nected to election: no election without justification. 5 So, if someone 
is not-justified, he is (among other things) not elected and hence, 
condemned. 6 

In § 6 Duns turns to the divine side of election. Seen from God’s 
side it is also true that the elect can be condemned. Scotus explicitly 
refers to his theory of (‘synchronic’) contingency developed in 
distinction I 39. He starts by saying that “the divine will precedes 
its object of will,’ and makes it clear that this precedence is not to 
be understood in a temporal, but in a structural sense. The will as 
a faculty is logically prior with regard to its objects. 7 This means 


3 Scotus says that free choice is not 'made firm.’ ‘Confirmatus’ does not 
mean that the will can ‘choose’ only one thing, but that it only chooses good 
things. 

4 ‘Being justified’ implies here ‘not persevering in sin.’ In the medieval 
context it is quite common not to distinguish between justification and sanctifi¬ 
cation. Cf. also note 20 below. 

5 This does not mean that justification is the motive for election. For more on 
the relation between justification and election, see our commentary on Lectura 
I 17, p. 114 and I 41, p. 120 n. 21 above. 

6 In this distinction Scotus mainly speaks of ‘condemnation’ (‘damnatio,’ 
‘damnari’), whereas in other distinctions (for example, I 41), he speaks of 
reprobation (‘reprobatio’). The difference in meaning is not vital to his 
analysis. 

7 This priority is also described in § 60 of Lectura I 39, but now in connec¬ 
tion with the priority of the will with regard to its willing or not-willing one 
and the same object. In both cases the priority is logical, not temporal. In I 39 
Duns calls this logical priority ‘naturally prior’ (‘praecedere natura’). Cf. 
Contingency and Freedom, 118-123, 138-139. For the question whether Duns 
attributes freedom with regard to opposite acts as well as freedom with regard 
to opposite objects to God’s will, see ibid., 123-128. 
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that, if God wills one object (for instance, the election of a) at a 
certain moment, his will can will the opposite object (the condemna¬ 
tion of a) at the same moment. An actual object of will simulta¬ 
neously coexists with the possibility of an opposite object of will. 

Scotus does not think of the will actually willing two opposite 
objects - that would amount to a contradiction. He thinks of the 
will which, actually willing one thing, is simultaneously open to the 
possibility of willing its opposite. When God in fact wills Peter’s 
election, it is possible that he wills Peter’s condemnation at the 
same moment. If this possibility is excluded, election could not be 
an act of will. 

Being elected, then, is a (synchronically) contingent reality, as 
contingent as all reality existing apart from God. If someone is 
elected, there is the possibility of his condemnation; a possibility 
which in fact is not realized. We may remark that the realization of 
the possibility of condemnation not only depends on the divine will, 
but also on the human will. For according to what Scotus has said 
about human free choice, it is possible that someone sins and 
remains in sin; and then he will be condemned by God. Scotus does 
not say, however, that the realization of someone’s election not only 
depends on God’s will, but also on human free choice. In the next 
distinction we will see that Scotus has a good reason for not saying 
this. Everything depends on how ‘depends on’ is interpreted. 8 

The logic of the divided and composite sense 
So far, the fact that an elect can be condemned has been elucidated 
by an analysis of both the human and the divine will. Duns proceeds 
by adding a logical analysis. In §§ 7 and 8 he adapts the well-known 
medieval distinction between the composite and the divided sense in 
order to explain that the proposition “An elect can be condemned” 
is ambiguous. 

Understood in the composite sense, the term ‘can’ in the proposi¬ 
tion: “An elect can be condemned” refers to the composition of 
‘elect’ and ‘condemned.’ Taken in this sense the proposition says 
that a person can be both (actually) condemned and (actually) 


8 See our discussion of distinction I 41, p. 156ff. 
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elected, which is evidently impossible. Read in the composite sense, 
therefore, the proposition is false. 9 

In the divided sense, however, ‘can’ only refers to one term in 
the proposition. In this way the proposition reads that someone who 
is in fact elected is possibly condemned. According to Duns, only 
this reading is correct. 10 If being condemned were an impossibility 
for someone who is elected, his election would be necessary. 

Our explanation of the divided sense as applied by Duns does not 
quite follow his actual wording. According to his actual wording 
(which is rather dense) there is an ‘implied sentence’ involved. An 
implied sentence is an inserted sentence, by which an extra predi¬ 
cate is added to the subject (of the main sentence) by means of a 
‘who/which’ clause. If, for example, in the sentence “A human 
being runs” an implied sentence is added, we obtain “A human 
being, who is white, runs.” 11 

Now the sentence involved in the present distinction: 


9 In formula: M(Pd & Dd). M is the possibility operator, Pd: d is elected; 
Dd: d is condemned; &: conjunction. In this way the operator M replaces ‘can’ 
and applies to the conjunction (composition) of Pd and Dd. We see that the 
proposition, interpreted in this way, is false, for it is not possible for a person 
to be both elected and condemned. 

10 In formula: Pd & MDd. The formulae in this and the foregoing note make 
evident how the composite and the divided sense differ from each other. In the 
composite sense, the possibility operator M applies to the conjunction of both 
terms Pd and Dd. In the divided sense, however, this operator applies only to 
one of the conjuncts. In the divided sense the proposition is divided first, and 
then the possibility operator is attached to one of its components. 

Duns denies that the two terms of the conjunction have different temporal 
referents. He denies it even twice: at the start and at the end of § 8. This 
explicit denial is explained by the fact that although the distinction between the 
composite and the divided sense is, in itself, purely grammatical-logical in 
nature, it has mostly been understood as referring to different moments of time 
(the divided sense) or rather to the same moments (the composite sense). 
Another reason for Scotus’ denial rises from the the example of an eternal act 
of will, in which there is no succession and yet the divided sense is still 
applicable. More information on the composite and the divided sense and their 
application to different examples can be found in Contingency and Freedom , 
114-117, 118-125, 132-137. 

11 In Latin: “homo qui albus currit” (a medieval text-book example). For the 
notion of an implied sentence, see also e.g. Peter of Spain, Summule Logicales , 
ed. L.M. de Rijk, Assen: Van Gorcum, 1972, 202; L.M. de Rijk, Logica 
Modernorum , Assen: Van Gorcum, 1967, II, i, 354. 
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An elect can be condemned 

does not show an implied sentence. However, Duns indicates such 
a sentence by rephrasing the original sentence as 
He who is an elect can be condemned . 12 
The original subject ‘an elect’ now functions as a predicate, just as 
‘being condemned.’ In this case both ‘being an elect’ and ‘being 
condemned’ refer to the same individual, the subject ‘he.’ In Scotus’ 
terminology: the subject-term is ‘concrete.’ 13 In the rephrased 
sentence the divided sense is manifest; it reads: The very person 
who is elected can be condemned. This statement is not contradic¬ 
tory. 14 

Is the past necessary? 

The explanation presented so far does not seem to be fully satisfac¬ 
tory. For it seems undeniable that a divine decision, taken ‘from 
eternity,’ completely determines our present. It seems that with 
respect to whatever can happen in time, the decision has already 
been made. Does ‘from eternity’ not imply that everything has been 
decided, and in this sense has become past, and therefore cannot be 
changed anymore? 


12 By showing an implied sentence Duns has in effect construed two sentences, 
which together are equivalent to the original: He (who) is elected and He can 
be condemned. There are other places in which Scotus also shows that a 
proposition taken in the divided sense can be read as two propositions; see e.g. 
Lectura 139, §§ 51 and 52 ( Contingency and Freedom, 118-125). In the text 
parallel to the one discussed here, Ordinatio I 40 § 7, Duns also speaks about 
two propositions, but without appeal to the implied sentence: “and in the 
divided sense we have two categorical propositions, and of someone who is to 
be beatified it is said in the first categorical proposition that he is elected, and 
in the second that he can be condemned, and both these propositions are true 
of the same subject. ” 

13 ‘Concrete’ in opposition to ‘abstract.’ If there were an abstract subject, 
there could be different individual subjects involved. If the subject-term of the 
sentence is ‘a human being,’ and not ‘a (specific) human being,’ being elected 
and being reprobated are predicated of humans in general; in this case they 
might be predicated to different human beings. Scotus ensures that the same 
human individual is meant. 

14 The addition ‘not remaining an elect’ seems superfluous. It makes explicit 
the fact that, if a person actually were condemned after all - instead of elected 
- he, of course, cannot have remained an elect. 
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This intuition has already been expressed by Aristotle. If we 
agree with his maxim that the past cannot be changed and if this 
maxim can be applied to divine election (‘from eternity’), we must 
conclude that an elect can not be condemned, and hence that his 
election is necessary (§1). 

In his response to this objection (§9) Duns admits that what has 
become past, has become necessary. On account of his own theory 
of synchronic contingency, however, it is incorrect to say that the 
past is necessary. Not only the present and the future, but also the 
past is synchronically contingent. A state of affairs in the past could 
be different from what it is. 15 The fact that such a state of affairs 
cannot be changed anymore, does not affect this truth. 16 

Because Scotus does not apply his own theory to the past, he needs 
a different move to refute the opponent’s argument (see § 9). He 
uses a method which is familiar to him (and to the Augustinian 
tradition in general): he first analyzes the human will, and then 
applies the results to the divine will by making the necessary 
modifications. 17 With respect to divine election Scotus suggests the 
following modification. Imagine that the human will has only one 
volition in one moment. In that case the volition can only be 
‘present’; it cannot change (for that would require another moment). 
But this in fact is the case of the divine will actually willing at ‘the 
eternal now.’ Although we speak of divine volitions which are past, 
present and future from our point of view, we must acknowledge 
that at the divine level all these distinct volitions come together in 
the presence of one eternal act of will. And since a present act of 


15 In terms of possible worlds semantics: Since there are alternative possible 
worlds, there are also alternative ‘pasts.’ What we commonly call ‘the past,’ 
is history as it in fact took place, but there are alternative histories, which we 
normally describe by way of counterfactual statements (e.g. ‘If Nixon had not 
been involved in the Watergate affair, he would have been president for the 
complete term’). 

16 Many have equated immutability and necessity or have inferred necessity 
from immutability. However, it is only in the theory of diachronic contingency 
that necessity and immutability are equivalent. Cf. Contingency and Freedom , 
32-33, 152-153. 

17 See for example Contingency and Freedom , 108-129. 
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will is contingent. Duns can conclude that God’s electing and 
condemning will is contingent as well. 

According to Scotus, a decision from eternity behaves like a 
present act of will. In this way, he succeeds in applying his theory 
of synchronic contingency to divine election. 

Is God’s will infallible? 

Duns mentions another objection to his view that an elect can be 
condemned. Since being elected is based on a divine decision, it 
cannot be thwarted. 18 It seems inevitable, however, that if some¬ 
one who is elected can be condemned, God’s decision to elect can 
indeed be thwarted (§ 2). 19 

Duns replies (in § 10) that this argument is not valid. As was 
explained before, God’s decision to elect a person is compatible 
with the possibility that that person is condemned. However, act¬ 
ually persevering in sin 20 is not compatible with that person’s 
election. Actual perseverance in sin necessarily implies divine 
condemnation (and vice versa). So, someone who perseveres in sin 
was not an elect after all. In the same way, an actual conversion 
necessarily implies God’s election (from eternity). 21 

Impressed by someone’s way of life we may think that he is 
elected by God. When at some moment he nevertheless turns out to 
fall in sin, and keeps sinning, he seems to become a condemned. In 
this way a change in someone’s behaviour seems to make God either 
err in his previous election or change his mind before making it 
final. Despite appearance, however, if someone sins and remains in 
sin, he never was elected in the first place. So there is no need to 


18 A ‘plan’ or ‘ordination’ (‘ordinatio’) is a divine volition referring to an 
eschatological goal. 

19 In Lectura I 39 Duns presents a similar argument with respect to the fact 
that if God foreknows something and he possibly knows something different, 
he then seems to be able to be mistaken. See Contingency and Freedom , 48-53, 
156-157. 

20 § 5 makes clear that ‘sin’ in this distinction should be read as ‘persevere in 
sin.’ See also below, distinction I 41, p. 161. 

21 As we have seen, either someone keeps sinning and is condemned or 
someone stops sinning and is saved: in both cases the opposite of what actually 
happens is possible. 
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suppose that God erred or changed his mind. The infallibility of his 
will can be maintained. 22 


22 We have discussed the strictly implicative connection between persevering 
in sin and condemnation, and between not-persevering in sin and election. In 
logical formulae this strictly implicative connection can be formulated as 
follows: 

It is necessary that , if God wills that d is elected, then d does not remain 

in sin 

(and vice versa). In formula: N(gWPd -Sd) and N(gW-Pd Sd). gW(x): God 
wills that (x). Sd: d remains in sin. The other symbols as in note 9. Formulated 
in a different way: 

It is impossible that God wills that d is elected and d remains in sin. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that 

If God wills that d is elected , then it is possible that d remains in sin. 

In formula: gWPd -*■ MSd. This formula does not influence the fact that gWPd 
and Sd are not compatible. 

It is worth remarking that the discussion of the implicative necessity 
between persevering in sin and condemnation, and between not-persevering in 
sin and election, does not as such touch the question of whether causal 
connections exist between the one and the other. This point is addressed in our 
commentary on text B. 
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[B. Utrum sit aliquod meritum praedestinationis 

VEL REPROBATIONIS] 


1 Circa distinctionem quadragesimam primam quaeritur utrum sit 
aliquod meritum praedestinationis vel reprobationis quo aliquis est 
praedestinatus et alius reprobatus. 

Quod sic, videtur: 

Quia si non sit aliquod meritum ex parte Petri et Iudae quare 
Petrus est praedestinatus et Iudas reprobatus, tunc ex mera voluntate 
divina Iudas est reprobatus et Petrus praedestinatus; igitur Deus non 
est summe liberalis. 

2 Praeterea, si Petrus et Iudas sint aequales in scientia et in natura- 
libus ad fruendum, et nullum meritum praecedit in uno nec in alio, 
- igitur si praedestinat unum et non alium, videtur esse acceptor 
personarum. 

3 Contra: 

Ad Rom. 9:[11-13]: Cum nondum nati essent, nec aliquid boni 
aut mail egissent, etc. 

4 Item, Augustinus Depraedestinatione sanctorum, 1 et habetur 
in littera. 1 2 

[I. - Opiniones aliorum 

a. - Opinio prima, ab Augustino proposita et retractata] 

5 In ista quaestione aliquando erravit beatus Augustinus in 
quodam tractatu Super epistolam ad Romanos, super illud Iacob di- 
lexi, Esau autem odio habui, - ubi dicit quod unum dilexit et alte- 
rum odio habuit non propter merita (quia eis daturus erat ea), sed 
propter fidem quam in scientia habuit, quia scivit unum sibi esse 
crediturum et alterum non. 3 


1 De praedestinatione sanctorum c. 38 (BA 24, 583). 

2 See Lombard’s Sententiae, I d. 41 c. 2 (I p. 289). 

3 In Epistolam ad Romanos, c. 9 prop. 60 (CSEL 84, 33ff.) 
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[B. Are election or reprobation deserved?] 


Regarding the forty-first distinction we ask whether there is some 1 
merit for election or reprobation, by which the one is elected, the 
other reprobated. 

This seems to be the case: 

For if there is no merit on the part of Peter or Judas due to which 
Peter is elected and Judas reprobated, then it is only on the basis of 
the divine will that Judas is reprobated and Peter elected; thus God 
is not optimally generous. 

Moreover, if Peter and Judas are equal to one another in knowl- 2 
edge and natural disposition with regard to the enjoyment [of 
God], and no merit precedes it in either one of them, - if he thus 
elects the one, but not the other, then he seems to favour some 
above others. 

The following may be objected: 3 

Rom. 9 [: 11-13]: When they had not yet been born, and had 
done neither good, nor evil, etc. 

Thus also Augustine, in De praedestinatione sanctorum ,' and it 4 
is written in the text. 2 

[I. - The theories of others] 

[a. - The first theory, proposed and retracted by Augustine] 

Regarding this question. Blessed Augustine was once mistaken 5 
in a certain treatise Super Epistolam ad Romanos , commenting on 
the verse: I loved Jacob, but I hated Esau. There he says that he 
loved the one and hated the other, not because of merits (for he 
would give these merits to them), but because of faith he had 
knowledge of, because he knew that the one would believe him and 
the other would not. 3 
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6 


Sed hanc sententiam retractat beatus Augustinus I Retracta- 
tionum cap. 22. 4 

[b. - Opinio secunda, a Petro Lombardo proposita] 

7 Alia est opinio Magistri in littera, quod nullum sit meritum 
praedestinationis nec reprobationis. 5 

8 Etadducit pro se auctoritates praedictas. 

9 Et arguit contra se per auctoritatem Augustini 83 Quaestio- 
num quaestione 68; etrespondet quod retractat earn in simili, 
scilicet in libello super illud ad Rom. 9, lacob dilexi etc. 

10 Sed unus doctor 6 arguit contra eum, et dicit quod miratur 
quod Magisterita respondet, quia ilium tractatum Super epistolam 
fecit quando fuit presbyter, et librum 83 Quaestionum quando fuit 
episcopus; et ideo non videtur quod in retractando hoc quod dixit 
quando erat presbyter, quod retractavit illud quod dixit quando fuit 
episcopus. 

11 Sed ego magis miror quod iste doctor sic voluit impugnare Ma- 
gistrum, cum librum Retractationum fecit post utrumque, et ideo 
utrumque dictum potuit retractasse. 

12 Verumtamen habeo contra Magistrum quod Augustinus 
Retractationum cap. 25 ponit utrumque; et non videtur verisimile, 
quando ponit aliqua seriose, quod retractet unum et non aliud, nisi 
faciat mentionem. 

[c. - Opinio tertia] 

13 Aliter dicunt quid am 7 quod loquendo in generali, de praedesti- 
natione et reprobatione est aliqua ratio, scilicet manifestatio divinae 
bonitatis; sed in speciali, quare iste praedestinatur et non alius, non 


4 Retractationes I c. 23 n. (2) (CCL 47, 68). 

5 §§ 7-9: See Lombard, Sententiae I 41 c. 1 (I p. 288-289). 

6 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet VIII q. 5 in corp ( Quodlibeta , Paris: Baudius, 
1518, f 305). All subsequent references to Henry are to this passage. 

7 Thomas Aquinas: Summa Theologiae I q. 23 a. 5 in corp. et ad 3. 
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However, Blessed Augustine retracted this opinion in Retracta- 6 
tiones I 22. 4 

[b. - The second theory, proposed by Peter Lombard] 

The second theory is the one of the Magister, in the text [of the 7 
Sententiae ]: There is neither merit of election, nor of reprobation. 5 

He adduces the aforementioned authoritative texts for this view. 8 

He argues against his view by means of the authoritative text of 9 
Augustine in Quaestiones 83 q. 68. 

The Magister’s reply is that Augustine likewise retracts this 
view, namely in the booklet [Super Epistolam ad Romanos], com¬ 
menting on that [verse] in Romans 9: I loved Jacob, and so on. 

A theologian 6 argues against him and says that he is surprised 10 
that the Magister answers in this way, because Augustine wrote 
that treatise Super Epistolam when he was a presbyter and the book 
Quaestiones 83, when he was a bishop. For this reason, it does not 
seem to be the case that in retracting what he said when he was a 
presbyter, he retracted what he said when he was a bishop. 

I am more surprised, however, that this theologian wanted to 11 
refute the Magister in this way. The reason is that Augustine wrote 
his book Retractationes after both writings and then he could have 
retracted what he said in both cases. 

Indeed, I hold against the Magister that Augustine makes both 12 
points in Retractationes I 25. It does not seem probable that when 
he makes some serious points, he retracts the one and not the other 
point, unless he makes mention of it. 

[c. - The third theory (proposed by Aquinas)] 

Some theologians 7 formulate it differently: Generally speaking 13 
there exists a ground for both election and reprobation, namely the 
manifestation of God’s goodness, but particularly speaking the 
only ground why the one is elected and the other not, is the divine 
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est alia causa nisi divina voluntas, - sicut materia, secundum se 
considerata, non habet rationem ex parte sui quare secundum unam 
partem sui sit sub forma nobiliore, et secundum aliam partem sub 
forma imperfectiore, nisi ratio et voluntas producentis. 

14 Et adducunt Apostolum [Rom. 9:20-24] pro se, de figulo qui 
format ex una massa diversa vasa, quaedam in honorem et quaedam 
in contumeliam. Et ratio in generali quare sic diversa vasa format, 
est ordinatio et dispositio domus, quae hoc requirit; sed ratio in 
speciali quare haec vasa in contumeliam et non ilia, non est nisi 
ratio et voluntas facientis. 

15 Sed contra hoc arguit alius doctor 6 quod non est propter per- 
fectionem universi quod aliqui sint damnati, - immo si omnes essent 
boni, nihil periret de perfectione universi. Et sic arguit contra 
dicentem priorem opinionem, per alia duo argumenta, sicut patet 
intuenti. 

[d. - Opinio quarta] 

16 Ideo dicit iste 6 (qui sic arguit contra alium) quod est aliquod 
meritum ex parte praedestinati et reprobati. 

17 Et alius antiquus doctor 8 concordat secum in hoc, quod 
aliter iustitia Dei non esset abyssus multa. 9 

18 Et praedictus doctor probat propositum suum per auctoritatem 
Augustini 83 Quaes donum, cui innititur. 

19 Unde dicit quod actio Dei praedestinandi potest comparari ad 
Deum, et sic eius causa non est nisi voluntas divina; et si compara- 
tur ad ilium qui praedestinatur vel damnatur, requiritur aliqua 
dispositio, scilicet iustitia congrui. 

20 Et hoc tripliciter pro bat (sicut potest triplex probatio elici ex 
dictis suis): primo, quia in omnino aequalibus non est electio; 
secundo, quia simul sunt misericordia eius et iustitia; et tertio, quod 
non est alia ratio quare reprobatio transit in istum et non in ilium, 


8 See below, p. 159 n. 4. 

9 An expression from Psalm 36:7. 
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will - just as in the case of matter, taken by itself: there is only 
one reason why one part has a more noble, and another part a less 
noble form, namely the reason and the will of him who produces 
it. 

In support of their position they appeal to the apostle [Rom. 14 
9:20-24], on the potter who makes different pots from one lump, 
some for honor and some for dishonor. The general ground for his 
making different pots is the construction and arrangement of the 
house, which demands it. The particular ground, however, for this 
pot being for dishonour and not the other one, is none other than 
the reason and the will of the maker. 

Another theologian argues against this, however 6 : It does not 15 
serve the perfection of the universe that some are condemned. 
Even more strongly, if all were good, then nothing of the perfec¬ 
tion of the universe would be lost. In this way he argues against 
the theologian who puts forward the foregoing theory by two other 
arguments, as will become clear to him who studies these texts. 

[d. - The fourth theory (proposed by Henry of Ghent)] 

That is why this man (who thus argues against that other theolo- 16 
gian), 6 says that there is some merit on the side of the elect and of 
the reprobate. 

Another old doctor 8 agrees with him in this respect because 17 
otherwise God’s justice would not be “the great abyss.” 9 

The aforementioned theologian defends his proposal by an 18 
authoritative text of Augustine in Quaestiones 83 which supports 
him. 

Therefore he says that the act of God’s election can be seen in 19 
relation to God himself, and that in this way the cause of the elec¬ 
tion is the divine will alone. When it is seen in relation to the one 
who is elected or condemned, it requires a disposition, namely an 
appropriate righteousness. 

He supports this in a threefold way (as a threefold proof can be 20 
taken from what he says). First: one cannot choose between what 
is in all respects equal; secondly: both his mercy and his justice 
apply; thirdly: the only ground on which reprobation applies to the 
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nisi sit aliqua dispositio ex parte unius quae non est ex parte alteri- 
us. 

21 Quae autem sit ista dispositio, patet ex dictis suis in modo 
ponendi, quia est ‘usus liberi arbitrii,’ quia scilicet Deus praescivit 
unum bene usurum libero arbitrio, et non alium. Unde via sua 
ponendi, diffusa, patet intuenti dicta eius. 

22 Sed contra ipsum potest sic argui: 

Deus praevidet Petrum bene usurum et Iudam male usurum, quia 
ordinat sic: prius enim ordinat Petrum bene usurum libero arbitrio 
quam Iudam. Quaero igitur quare praeordinat Petrum bene usurum 
et non Iudam (licet ista praeordinatio secundum ipsum non sit 
praedestinatio, quia praedestinatio secundum ipsum non est respec- 
tu huiusmodi)? Non autem potest esse alia causa nisi voluntas divi- 
na, - quod tamen est contra rationem suam, si misericordia Dei sit 
sine iustitia et e contra. 

23 Praeterea, sua ratio non est communis, quia si loquitur de parvu- 
lis quorum unus moritur ante baptismum et alius non, ibi non potest 
assignari ratio - quare unum praedestinavit et non alium - ‘quia 
scivit bene eum usurum libero arbitrio,’ nisi forte dicatur quod 
scivit eum bene usurum libero arbitrio si supervixisset; sed hoc 
improbatur per dictum suum proprium de adulto; ergo ibi ad 
solam divinam voluntatem est recurrendum. 

[II. - Responsio propria ad quaestionem] 

24 Aliter videtur mihi posse dici ad quaestionem (licet eius veritatem 
noverit solus Deus), quod nullum meritum est praedestinationis, sed 
aliquod est meritum reprobationis. 

25 Ratio primi est quod omne agens propter finem, prius vult finem 
quam ea quae sunt ad finem; nihil igitur quod est ad finem, potest 
esse ratio finis, nec ratio volitionis finis potest esse volitio alicuius 
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one and not to the other, is that there is a disposition in the one, 
which is not found in the other. 

What this disposition is, is clear from what he says with asser- 21 
tion: It is the use of free choice, since God knew in advance that 
the one will use his free choice well, and the other not. Therefore, 
his approach, being extensive, will be clear to him who studies his 
words. 

But the following argument can be advanced against him: 22 

God foresees that Peter will use [his free choice] well, and Judas 
will use it badly, because he ordains it thus: After all, he ordains 
Peter rather than Judas to use his free choice well. I ask, then, 
why he preordains that Peter will use his free choice well, and not 
Judas (although this pre-ordination is not predestination according 
to him, because according to him predestination is not related to 
such an aspect). It can have no other cause than the divine will - 
which runs against his argumentation, if God’s mercy is without 
justice, or vice versa. 

Moreover, his argument is not generally valid. For, when we 23 
speak of small children, one of whom dies before baptism, and the 
other not, then the following ground (for his election of the one 
and not the other) cannot be ascribed to this case: ‘because he 
knows that the one will use the freedom of choice well’ - except 
perhaps if it is said that he knows that the one would have used his 
free choice well if he had lived longer, but this is refuted by his 
own words about an adult. Therefore, one has here to rely on the 
divine will only. 

[II. - Scotus’ answer to the question] 

It seems to me that a different answer can be given to the 24 
question (although God alone knows the truth concerning it), na¬ 
mely that there is no merit of election, but that something does 
constitute the merit of reprobation. 

The reason for the former is that every purposefully acting 25 
person wants the purpose prior to the means for [achieving] the 
purpose. Therefore, means to an end cannot be the ground of that 
end, neither can the ground for willing the end be someone’s will- 
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ad finem. Sed frui Deo est finis in toto ordine praedestinationis et 
in bonis supematuralibus, ita quod Deus prius vult Petrum frui 
beatitudine quam vult sibi aliquid quod est ad finem; sed fides et 
nisus bene utendi praeamantur ut ad finem; igitur nullum istorum est 
ratio quare Deus praedestinat aliquem ad fruendum Deo. Sola igitur 
voluntas divina huiusmodi est causa. 

26 Secundi ratio potest esse quod damnatio nullius est bona nisi quia 
iusta, - aliter enim esset crudelitas damnare aliquem. Unde 
Augustinus Super Genesim XI: “Deus non prius est ultor, quam 
alius peccator” 10 ; velle ergo ulcisci praesupponit alium velle 
peccare. Unde non potest Deus aliquem velle damnare nisi quia 
iustum est. Oportet igitur quod ad hoc quod Deus velit aliquem 
damnare, quod offeratur sibi ut peccator, et non in puris natu- 
ralibus. 

27 Ideo dico sine assertione quod praedestinationis non est causa, 
sed reprobationis est aliqua causa. Et hoc bene consonat Deo, nam 
semper ea quae bona sunt in nobis, attribuimus Deo, sed malum 
attribuimus nobis. Et ideo quod Deus praedestinet aliquem sine suo 
merito, ex mera voluntate sua, bene consonat bonitati divinae; sed 
tamen quod Deus velit ulcisci et damnare aliquem sine aliquo eius 
merito, non videtur bene stare cum iustitia et misericordia Dei. 


10 Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram c. 22 (BA 49, 264). 
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ing the means to that end. Now the enjoyment of God is the pur¬ 
pose in the whole order of election, and in the supernatural goods, 
so that the fact that God wills Peter enjoying beatitude is prior to 
the fact that he wills something for himself which is a means for 
achieving that end. But faith and the exertion to use the will well 
are primarily loved as means for achieving the end; therefore none 
of these things is the ground for God to elect someone for the 
enjoyment of God. Thus the divine will is its only cause. 

The ground for the merit of condemnation may be that no-one’s 26 
condemnation is good unless it is also righteous - otherwise it 
would be a cruelty to condemn someone. That is why Augustine, 
in book XI of his commentary on Genesis, says: ‘God is not an 
avenger before the other is a sinner’; 10 therefore the will to avenge 
presupposes the other’s will to sin. Thus God cannot wish to con¬ 
demn anyone unless it is just. Therefore, with respect to the fact 
that God wants to condemn someone, that person must be pres¬ 
ented to him as a sinner, and not just as a creature. 

Therefore I say, without assertion, that there is no external 27 
ground of election, yet reprobation does have a external ground. 
And this harmonizes with God, for we always ascribe to him what¬ 
ever is good in us, but to ourselves whatever is evil. That God 
elects someone without his merit, on the basis of God’s will alone, 
is in harmony, therefore, with divine goodness. The fact, however, 
that God wants to avenge and condemn someone without merit on 
his part does not seem to accord well with God’s justice and 
mercy. 
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Are election or reprobation deserved? 
Commentary 


Introduction: merit and election 

‘Such a man deserves our recognition’. ‘Such an attitude does not 
serve the cause’. People often use such expressions in their interac¬ 
tion with one another; but would they also be appropriate with 
regard to divine-human interaction? Would it be possible, for 
instance, to say that humans ‘deserve’ to be made eternally happy 
by God? Or, to put it the other way around, can God leave people 
in their unhappiness for ever, without their ‘deserving’ it? Lectura 
I 41 poses the question whether there is any merit on the part of 
men on account of which God elects or reprobates them. 

From Lectura I 17 we may already conclude, that Duns does not 
exclude merit altogether. There he said: By an act of love towards 
God a human being deserves eternal life; the meritorious element in 
such an act derives from God’s free acceptance of that act, which in 
turn is based on the loving disposition effected by God. So, accord¬ 
ing to Scotus, there is something meritorious (a ‘meritum’) that 
moves God to acceptance. We may ask whether there also is some¬ 
thing meritorious or demeritorious (undeserving) that moves him to 
election or reprobation - that is the question with which Lectura I 
41 is concerned. 

In Lectura I 17 merit is something positive; but it can also be 
something negative. There can be something about a person on 
account of which he ‘deserves’ to be reprobated. Lectura I 41 
inquires after any positive or negative merit that may serve as a 
ground either for God’s election or for his reprobation. Here, Duns 
does not discuss the constitution of the merit on account of which 
God elects or reprobates; he simply asks whether there is such a 
thing. 

For Scotus, as we have also seen in Lectura I 17, a merit is 
something which is done, a human act. In Lectura I 41 this appears 
to be true for the negative merit as well. That by which someone is 
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supposed to deserve reprobation is an act. 1 So is there a positive or 
negative human act which is God’s reason to elect or reprobate the 
person who performed that act? In Lectura 117 we saw that ‘merit’, 
as an act, should not be taken to mean ‘accomplishment’ or ‘work 
done by myself alone’. This is confirmed in Lectura 141, where it 
becomes clear that a ‘merit’ is a human act that serves the good 
cause, which is, ultimately, human happiness. A negative merit 
damages that cause. 2 

Four positions discussed 

If we try to answer the question regarding merit and predestination, 
we run into opposing intuitions. On the one hand, our sense of 
justice protests against the idea that there would be no merit. In that 
case, nothing we do could make God elect or reprobate us. Would 
God not be arbitrary or even demonic, if what we do made no 
difference to his decision concerning our ultimate destiny? How 
could God be called just? On the other hand, there is God’s freedom 
and the sovereignty of his grace. Any merit on the part of humans 
seems to endanger the undeserved character of the grace by which 
he grants us eternal life. If humans were to do good, God would 
have to decide on their salvation; and if they were to do evil, he 
would be obliged to condemn them. God’s decision would then seem 
to be dependent on us. 

In treating this question Duns takes time to do justice to various 
answers which reflect a preference for the first or rather the second 
intuition just described. 


1 Cf. § 2, where an idea common to the medieval discussion on election and 
reprobation is mentioned: that someone cannot be elected or reprobated because 
of his essential properties (‘aequales [...] in naturalibus’). For the possible 
negative merit, however, one might think of a ‘second nature,’ of sinful 
dispositions. But this ‘nature’ is primarily derived from an act. Moreover, can 
a human being be reprobated by God because of this ‘bad nature’ when he 
would not act accordingly? If not, someone having sinful dispositions is 
reprobated because of the acts inspired by these dispositions. 

2 From this perspective, the modern understanding of merit as ‘accomplish¬ 
ment or achievement’ can be seen as something which mostly does not serve the 
cause of the good. It often leads us to impose upon, or to close ourselves off 
from, God’s grace, so that he cannot give us that which is required for a good, 
and eventually eternal, life. 
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(1) Scotus first presents a view proposed by Augustine, that 
properly speaking merit is not, but (foreseen) faith is, the ground 
for election or reprobation. From Scotus’ own position (see below, 
pp. 160-162) we may conclude that he must hold Augustine’s view 
problematic on this point, 3 although he does not give an argument 
for this assumption. He only remarks that Augustine retracts his 
view. 

(2) Another position mentioned by Scotus is that of Lombard, 
who argues that there is no merit, neither in the case of election nor 
in that of reprobation. The ensuing discussion is more about the 
valuation of an authorative quotation from Augustine which Lom¬ 
bard gives against his view, than about the content of Lombard’s 
position. 

(3) The third position, which can be found in Thomas Aquinas, 
proposes to make a distinction between a general and a particular 
ground for both election and reprobation. The general ground is 
God’s goodness; the particular ground is God’s will. In this way, it 
is a variation of the second position, which also contains the idea of 
‘no merit.’ Thus, God’s goodness manifests itself both in election 
and in reprobation. But God - only God - determines by his will 
who is elected and who is reprobated in particular. This determina¬ 
tion is governed by the same goodness as that of the Creator, who 
gives different structures to matter, thus creating different creatures; 
which he does without consulting them. Just as, in Paul’s well- 
known image, the potter can freely decide what to do with the clay 
- whether to form decorative or everyday pots out of it - God 
determines who will be among the elect and who will be reprobated. 

Against this argument, Henry of Ghent remarks (§ 15) that if 
there were only election, the universe would not be less perfect. On 
the contrary, it would be more perfect! So, an appeal to God’s 
general goodness does not help to solve our difficulty with a 
meritless election or reprobation. Henry’s argument suggests that it 
might be fruitful to regard election and reprobation separately; as 
we shall see, this suggestion will be followed by Scotus. 


3 Although faith may not be a merit, it might be considered, as Augustine 
does, as the reason for election. Scotus must say, however, that as such faith, 
just like merit, cannot be the ground (purpose) of election. 
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(4) The fourth position is Henry’s own view: A person’s election 
or reprobation must be based on something in that person. After all, 
if there were nothing in a human being that would make a differ¬ 
ence, no (well-founded) choice would be possible. Now, there is 
something that makes a difference, namely the good or bad use that 
people make of their free will. God knows that good or bad use 
because he foresees it (§§ 19-21). Henry makes clear that in this 
view not only God’s (fore)knowledge, but also his will is involved. 
The act of divine election, Henry says, must be seen both in relation 
to the subject of election (its actor) and to the object of election (the 
elect). If election is seen in relation to its subject, it refers only to 
God’s will, but if it is seen in relation to its object, the use of 
human free will is taken into account. This object is presented to 
God’s will by his intellect. 

Perhaps surprisingly, God’s justice is called “the great abyss” 
(‘abyssus multa’); this expression from Psalm 35:6 is not used in the 
sense of ‘horrible depth,’ ‘fearsome groundlessness,’ but is meant 
to evoke the depth of divine justice. So Henry, who uses this 
expression to corroborate his view, 4 is convinced that even if we 
cannot fathom God’s judgments concerning election or reprobation, 
we can be sure that they are just. For Henry, this means that there 


4 For Lectura I 41 § 17 the Vatican Edition refers to Bonaventure’s 
commentary on the Sentences dist. I 41 a.l q.2 (I 733ab), but in this passage 
the ‘abyssus multa’ is not mentioned. It is mentioned, however, by Henry 
himself in the passage to which Scotus refers, see Quodlibet VIII q. 5 (f 305X 
in the Paris 1518 edition; facsimile Leuven 1961): ‘ex qua consistit abyssus 
multa iudiciorum Dei’. This expression is quoted by Scotus in Ordinatio I 41 
§ 35. So in Ordinatio I 41, when describing the same ‘quarta opinio’ (Henry’s) 
as in Lectura 141, Scotus does not ascribe the expression ‘abyssus multa’ to an 
‘old doctor’, but to Henry. So, Ordinatio I 41 seems to correct Lectura I 41. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the expression ‘abyssus multa’ is not only 
absent in Bonaventure, but also absent in the relevant places of Alexander of 
Hales - Bonaventure and Alexander being the two theologians to whom Duns 
usually refers as ‘antiqui doctores’ (see e.g. Lectura I 7 § 69 and § 117 (XVI 
497 and 513), Lectura I 8 q. 3 § 51 (XVII17) and Lectura I 33 (XVII 443); cf. 
also above, Lectura I 17 § 84). The expression ‘abyssus multa’ was already 
used by Augustine in the context of predestination; see e.g. Confessiones XIII 
3 and De peccatorum mentis et remissione et de baptismo parvulorum I 29. 
Henry quotes almost verbatim from the latter passage in his Quodlibet (f 
306Y), but without mentioning Augustine. 
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must be good reasons in the elect or reprobate themselves for God’s 
decision. There must be some merit from the human side. 

In brief, all positions mentioned so far are variations either of the 
view that there is no merit for both election and reprobation, or of 
the view that there is some merit in both cases. Thomas thinks that 
neither election nor reprobation is a matter of merit, whereas Henry 
of Ghent states that both election and reprobation must be somehow 
deserved. The answer provided by Duns himself formulates an 
intermediate position. For election there is no merit, but for repro¬ 
bation there is. 

Before we consider this answer more closely, we should consider 
Duns’ remark that he is giving a provisional answer (‘sine assertio- 
ne’) rather than taking a definite theological position (§ 27). It is 
worth observing, in general, how cautious Scotus is in his analysis 
of divine election; in § 24 he inserts the sentence that “God alone 
knows the truth” concerning this specific question. 5 

Scotus ’ personal position 

The core of Duns’ answer lies in his specification of the notion of 
‘ground’ (‘ratio’). Electing and reprobating are acts of will. 6 An act 
of will, however, always has a very specific kind of ground. A 
ground for willing something primarily is its purpose or end 
(‘finis’). So, if we want to know why God elects, we must ask to 
what end human beings are elected. What is the purpose of election? 7 


5 Cf. also Ordinatio I 47, § 52: Because of the depth of divine election 
anyone who piously investigates it may prefer his own account of it as long as 
it does justice to God’s freedom which is without the slightest injustice. 

6 It may be worth observing that Scotus only uses the term ‘praedestinatio’ 
(which we have translated by ‘election,’ see our commentary to Lectura I 40, 
p. 138 n. 1). The term ‘electio’ is not unknown to him, however; it is used for 
instance in Scotus’ recapitulation of the view of Henry of Ghent. Yet, even if 
there were a difference in meaning between ‘praedestinatio’ and ‘electio,’ Duns 
does not use it for describing his own position concerning the present question. 

7 Because of the nature of - purposeful - willing, Scotus cannot take the order 
of execution (which usually is a chronological order) as reflecting the order of 
grounds in God’s willing. Compared to the order of execution the order of 
willing is ‘read’ from the end to the beginning - backwards, as it were. For the 
last thing which God wants to realize is his first motive for realizing it. Scotus’ 
theology, as a theology of divine willing, is primarily eschatological. 
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Duns argues that the good or bad use of our free will cannot be 
the purpose of God’s will of election. The purpose is, after all, 
communion with God. Why does God elect? Not for the sake of the 
good use of our free will. Therefore, the ground for - the purpose 
of - God’s election can never be any merit on our part. 

The same does not apply to reprobation, however. Scotus sub¬ 
scribes to the Augustinian idea (see § 26) that God does not wish to 
reprobate any person unless that person sins. Before God decides to 
reprobate, there must be a merit: something negative which makes 
someone deserve to be reprobated. In the context of election and 
reprobation (see also Ordinatio I 47) the sin that merits reprobation 
is not just any sin, but only sin in an ultimate sense: sinning to the 
end (‘fmaliter peccare,’ ‘peccatum finale’). 

So Duns’ position is an intermediate one indeed. He does not say 
that both election and reprobation are undeserved, nor does he say 
that both election and reprobation are deserved. Election and repro¬ 
bation are treated differently. They are not on a par. Reprobation is 
motivated by the bad use of human free will, whereas election is not 
motivated by the good use of human free will. An important 
implication of this view is that election is not motivated by sin. 

Because of this character Duns’ doctrine of election appears to be 
‘supralapsarian,’ for one of its consequences is that, if there had 
been no sinning to the end, human beings would (still) have been 
elected to share in the enjoyment of God. 8 Reprobation, on the 
other hand, may be called ‘infralapsarian.’ God only condemns if 
and because people persist in sin. 9 

In this way Scotus has been able to vindicate, in an original way, 
another influential Augustinian idea (see § 27): that whatever is 
good in us should be ascribed to God, whatever is wrong or evil in 


* Another instance of his supralapsarianism is Scotus’ christology: even if 
there had been no sin, Christ would still have been incarnated. See on this 
theme Nico den Bok, “Geven om de ander. Scotus’ visie op Gods liefde, 
verkiezing en menswording als moment in de geschiedenis van het volheids- 
beginsel,” Bijdragen 60 (1999), 23-53; Veldhuis, “Zur hermeneutischen 
Bedeutung der supralapsarischen Christologie des Johannes Duns Scotus,’’ 81- 
110; Cross, John Duns Scotus, 127-132. 

9 Cf. Marilyn McCord Adams, “Duns Scotus on the Goodness of God,” Faith 
and Philosophy 4 (1987), 493 (486-505): “l...] Scotus represents God’s 
planning as ignoring sin until the last possible moment.” 
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us should be ascribed to us. In the present distinction this idea is 
confined to the example of a human’s final destiny; in distinction I 
47 we will see how, according to Scotus, this idea can be widened 
from this example to all reality. 

Election, acceptance and free will 

The independence of election from sin does not mean that human 
free will does not play any role in God’s election. We have already 
seen that in Lectura I 40 Scotus gives two reasons for the fact that 
an elect can be a reprobate: God’s free will and human free will. 
This second factor determining someone’s final destiny is not expli- 
cited in the notion of election, however, because according to the 
present distinction, God does not elect a human being because he 
uses his free will properly. The proper exercise of free will is (one 
of the) means to the end to which God elects. From Lectura I 40 
(and I 46) it is clear that these means are considered indispensable. 
Unlike the disposition of love (see Lectura I 17), these means are 
even necessary means. However, even necessary means still are 
means. 

In other words, although in election the good use of free will is 
included, a human being is not elected because of that use. More¬ 
over, this conclusion can be formulated in a stronger way if we 
accept the principle of purposeful willing developed in the present 
distinction, and if in divine acceptance human free will is involved 
in an absolute way. 10 Although a human being cannot be elected 
because of the (good) use of his free will, this use must be included. 
In this way there are two necessary conditions involved. 

In the case of reprobation things must be different, however. 
Because of his essential goodness God cannot reject a human being 
if he does not deserve rejection. A human being can only deserve 
rejection, however, if he did something bad which he could have 
not-done, and if that bad act is ultimate in some sense (like sinning 
to the end). So in the case of reprobation we must say not only that 
the bad use of human free will is included, but also that a human 
being is reprobated because of that use. 11 ‘Included,’ however. 


10 See our commentary on Lectura I 17, p. 119-125. 

11 In this way it becomes clear, that purposeful action does not imply, nor 
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does not mean that human free will is ‘ruled out’ after all. It simply 
means that a (good) act of the human will, although not being the 
purpose of election, is one of the things that are presupposed when 
a person is elected. Free will has its own constitutive role in divine 
election without being its focus. 12 

According to Scotus, then, election to eternal happiness is not 
based on a (human) merit. However, Lectura I 17 has shown that 
acceptance to eternal happiness is based on a merit. We may ask, 
therefore, how election and acceptance are related. 

If election is not motivated by a merit, but acceptance is, election 
must precede acceptance. In the order of God’s willing, election 
must be structurally prior to acceptance, as the purpose of willing 
precedes the means for effectuating this purpose. So we may formu¬ 
late a variant of our conclusion just given: God’s acceptance is 
included in his election, but God does not elect because he accepts. 

In this way, it becomes clear that free will must play an indis¬ 
pensable role in election. Acceptance is based on a merit and this 
merit is, according to Lectura I 17, an act of love for God. Only the 
human will can elicit the act, however (since it is the first cause of 
a human act of love for God). It seems obvious to Scotus, then, that 


even tend to, determinism. Pannenberg thinks it does, because if someone is 
elected, it is without his free will, and if someone is not elected, God simply 
does not do anything that can save him. So in both cases a human person cannot 
contribute to his final destiny. See Wolfhart Pannenberg, Die Pradestinations- 
lehre des Duns Skotus, im Zusammenhang der scholastischen Lehrentwicklung, 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1954, 91, concluding that “alle nicht 
zur Glorie Erwahlten eo ipso, ohne einen positiven Akt Gottes, der Verwerfung 
anheimfallen. Der Gedanke dieser sog. ‘negativen Reprobation’ scheint sich 
unabweisbar aus jenem Prinzip [i.e. of purposeful acting] zu ergeben; das 
System droht sich deterministisch zu schliessen.” 

12 Cf. Pannenberg , Die Pradestinationslehre des Duns Skotus, 132: “Der Wille 
Gottes [...] pradestiniert aber den geschopflichen Willen nicht; denn er 
schliesst dessen Entscheidung bereits in sich, insofern er voluntas beneplaciti 
ist.” For Pannenberg this idea cannot solve the main problem of Scotus’ doc¬ 
trine of predestination: “Alle Fragen brechen namlich neu auf: Wie ist es zu 
verstehen, dass die kreatiirliche Entscheidung in Gottes endgiiltigem Willen 
‘eingeschlossen’ ist? Wie kommt dieser endgultige Wille zustande? Durch 
Determination des kreatiirlichen Willens?” His conclusion: “Die metaphysische 
Objektivitat seines Gottesbegriffs notigt ihn jedoch, dieses Nacheinander [i.e. 
the non-temporal ‘unumkehrbare Nacheinander der gottlichen und der kreatiir- 
lichen Entscheidung’] in einem deterministischen Sinne zu verstehen.” 
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God does not elect a human being when he does not freely perform 
an act of love; yet, the election is not based on that act. 

By way of conclusion, we can say that Scotus’ view liberates us 
from a possible fixation on human free will. Lectura I 41 says that 
free will is presupposed in election, but not central to it. From 
Lectura I 17 we may add that in this respect God’s election is in fact 
similar to his acceptance. 
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Chapter 5 

The goodness of God’s will vindicated 


Text A: Is God’s will always fulfilled? 
(Ordinatio I 46) 

Commentary: Is God’s will always fulfilled? 

Text B: Is divine permission an act of will? 
(Ordinatio I 47) 

Commentary': God’s permission 


1 An early version of translation and commentary appeared in E. Dekker, 
“The Theory of Divine Permission According to Scotus’ Ordinatio I 47,” 
Vivarium 38 (2000), 222-242. 
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[A. Utrum voluntas beneplaciti Dei semper impleatur] 


1 Circa distinctionem quadragesimam sextam quaero utrum volun¬ 
tas beneplaciti semper impleatur. 

Et videtur quod non: 

1 ad Tim. 2 [:4]: Deus vult omnes homines salvos fieri; non 
tamen omnes erunt salvati; igitur etc. 

2 Praeterea, Matth. 23 [:37] ait Salvator illis filiis Hierusalem: 
Quoties volui congregare filios tuos, quemadmodum congregat 
gallina pullos suos sub alas, et noluisti; igitur ut prius. 

3 Contra: 

Rom. 9 [: 19]: Voluntati eius quis resistet? 

4 Et in Psalmo [115:3]: Omnia, quaecumque voluit, fecit. 

[I. - Ad quaestionem] 

5 Respondeo: 

Voluntas Dei, quantum ad omnia, semper debet impleri, - quia 

sicut omnipotens potest omne possibile, ita, quando voluntas divina 
determinatur ad ponendum aliquid in esse ultima determinatione, 
illud erit; velle autem illud voluntate beneplaciti, est velle illud 
ultima determinatione quae potest poni ex parte ipsius voluntatis 
omnipotentis, volentis effectum in esse; ergo, respectu cuiuscumque 
effectus Deus est sic volens, illud erit. 

6 Et posset confirmari ratio, quia si causa, ultima determinatione 

ad aliquid determinata, non poneret effectum in esse, hoc non 
videretur nisi propter impotentiam eius, - ut puta quia non sufficeret 
ex se vel esset impedita ab aliquo alio, vel propter mutabilitatem 
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[A. Is God’s will always fulfilled?] 


Regarding the forty-sixth distinction I ask whether the will of 1 
God’s good pleasure is always fulfilled. 

It seems not to be the case: 

1 Tim. 2 [:4 reads]: ‘God wills that all men be saved’, but all 
will not be saved, therefore [God’s will is not always fulfilled]. 

Moreover, in Matth. 23 [: 37] the Saviour says to these children 2 
of Jerusalem: ‘How often have I willed to gather your children, as 
a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you did not will it’, 
therefore, as above [the conclusion follows here too, that God’s 
will is not always fulfilled]. 

Against this: 3 

Rom. 9 [: 19]: ‘Who resists his will?’ 

And in the Psalm [115:3]: ‘And whatever he has willed, he has 4 
also done.’ 

[I. - Duns’ answer to the question] 

I answer: 5 

The will of God, in so far as it extends to all things, must 
always be fulfilled, for, just as an omnipotent person can perform 
all that is possible, in the same way, if the divine will determines 
with a final determination that something should become actual, it 
will exist. Now, to will something with the will of good pleasure, 
is to will it with a final determination, which can be posited 
because of his almighty will, willing to make an effect actual. 
Therefore: any effect willed by God in this manner, will be actual. 

This argument can be confirmed: if a cause, dete rmin ed to 6 
something with a final determination, were not to make the effect 
actual, that would seem to be due solely to a lack of power - for 
example, because it did not by itself suffice, or was obstructed by 
something else, or due to its mutability before the moment that the 
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eius antequam intelligatur poni effectus in esse; sed omnipotens nec 
est impotens, nec mutabilis; ergo etc. 

[II.- Ad argumenta principalia] 

7 Ad primum argumentum dico quod licet illud dictum Apostoli 
posset exponi de distributione accommoda, pro omnibus qui salvi 
fient, - tamen multo melius posset exponi de voluntate antecedente, 
sic: “vult omnes homines salvare et salvos fieri,” quantum scilicet 
est ex parte sui, - et voluntate sua antecedente, pro quanto dedit eis 
dona naturalia et leges rectas, et adiutoria communia, sufficientia ad 
salutem. 

8 Sicut de rege, statuente bonas leges et praefigente ministros ad 
custodiam illarum legum, posset dici quod vult omnes subditos suos 
pacifice vivere et quiete, quantum in ipso est, et tamen si aliquem 
videret tribulari iniuste, non oporteret quod rex statim intromitteret 
se ad faciendum istum quiete vivere nisi devolveretur ad ipsum per 
querimoniam de facto (vult quidem ille quemlibet vivere pacifice et 
quiete antecedenter, non tamen vult quemcumque immediate ita 
vivere), - ita dico in proposito quod etsi Deus non habeat volunta- 
tem beneplaciti ad istum salvandum, tamen vult isti ilia adiutoria 
communia ad salutem, quibus iste etiam potest sufficienter bene 
vivere et salvari; propter quae potest dici quod quantum est ex parte 
sui, vult omnes salvos fieri. 

9 Ad secundum: Mag is ter 1 exponit (et bene), non quod omnes 
voluit implere voluntatem Christi, sed quod omnes quos ipse con- 
gregavit, congregavit sua voluntate. Vide expositionem Magistri 
et nota earn. 


1 Peter Lombard, Sententiae I 46 c. 2 (I p. 313-314). 
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effect is supposed to have been actualized. But the almighty is 
neither powerless, nor mutable, therefore etc. 

[II. - Refutation of the arguments] 

To the first argument I say: although this statement of the 7 
apostle could be interpreted according to an ‘adapted distribution’, 
[i.e.] for all who would be saved - it could much better be 
explained as relating to the preceding will, i.e. in this way: ‘he 
wills to save and redeem all’, namely, as far as he is concerned, 
and on the basis of his preceding will, in so far as he has given 
them natural gifts and the right laws, and common assistance, 
sufficient for salvation. 

Just as it may be said of a ruler who makes good laws and 8 
appoints servants to carry out those laws, that he wills that all his 
subjects should live in peace and quiet, in so far as it depends on 
him; and yet, if it turns out that someone is being unjustly harass¬ 
ed, it would not be appropriate if the ruler were immediately to 
intervene in order to let h im live in peace, unless a complaint had 
actually been filed with him (after all, he wills ‘precedingly’ that 
everyone should live in peace, but he does not will ‘immediately’ 
that people live in that way) - thus I submit, concerning what has 
been said, that even if God did not have the will of good pleasure 
to the salvation of this person, he would still will for him the 
common assistance toward salvation, by which that person can live 
sufficiently well and be saved. Because of these things it can be 
said that, as far as he is concerned, he wills that all be saved. 

To the second argument I say: the Magister 1 argues (and cor- 9 
rectly), not that he has willed that all should fulfil the will of 
Christ, but that he has gathered those, whom he has gathered, by 
his will. See the explication of the Magister, and study it closely. 
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Is God’s will always fulfilled? 
Commentary 


Introduction: God’s will and human reality 

Distinctions 46 and 47 can be seen as investigating two sides of a 
single problem: What is the relation between the divine will and our 
world? In the first distinction the central question is whether God’s 
will is always realized (‘fulfilled’). This question is straightforward 
enough. Several biblical passages strongly suggest that God seeks 
to realize things that are not, however, realized. This gives rise to 
urgent questions posed by both Christians and non-Christians: Why 
do good things, of which we know that they are God’s will, not 
happen? Or why do bad things, of which we know that God does not 
will them, happen nonetheless? 

The other side of the problem becomes clear in the question: ‘Is 
everything that happens God’s will?’ In this case we do not start 
from God’s will and proceed to what actually is, or has happened, 
but conversely, from what actually is the case, or has happened, we 
‘look back’ towards God’s will. Here also, urgent questions arise, 
such as: Is the reality of evil in the world something which God 
realizes? The answer to this second question is often given in terms 
of permission: Not everything that happens is God’s will; certain 
things are only permitted by him. On the basis of this answer the 
exact problem of distinction 47 can be formulated: ‘What is the 
relation between God’s permission and his will?’ 

The fulfilment of God’s will 

In the present commentary we shall discuss distinction 46. In the 
light of, among other texts, the well-known biblical passage from 1 
Timothy 2:4, combined with the traditional view that not all people 
will be saved, it would not seem to be true that God’s will is always 
fulfilled (cf. §§ 1 and 2). On the other hand, there are many biblical 
passages emphasizing that whatever God wills, will certainly come 
about (§§ 3 and 4). 

Duns’ answer to the question of this distinction has a twofold 
systematic focus: first he explains in what sense God’s will is 
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always fulfilled (§§ 5 and 6); and then he applies this insight to (an 
aspect of) the problem of election and reprobation (§§ 7 and 8). 
What is at stake in this application is, more specifically, whether 
God’s final intention for all human beings is good. Formulated as 
a question: Does God want the eventual salvation of every human 
being, and is this will fulfilled? 

Scotus starts by saying that there is a specific kind of divine 
willing of which it is true that it is always realized; he calls it the 
‘will of good pleasure.’ 1 Whatever God wills with this will, he 
wills with a final determination. That is to say, once all factors and 
aspects have been considered, God says: “such and such will be the 
case, this is what I decide to do.” 2 According to Scotus, this kind 
of divine willing is always fulfilled. 

In § 7 Duns mentions another kind of will, the ‘preceding will.’ 
The twin concept of preceding and consequent will (‘voluntas 
antecedens’ and ‘voluntas consequens’ respectively) is not uncom¬ 
mon among medievals. In the context of distinction I 46 Duns 
explains the preceding will by an image. God is like a monarch who 
wants peace for his people and brings about various things required 
for the fulfilment of this wish. Duns adds: ‘Because of these things 
it can be said that, as far as God is concerned, he wills all to be 
saved’ (§ 8). By this image, therefore, Duns explicitly says that God 
creates the circumstances by which all can be saved. God ‘has given 
them [all people] natural gifts and the right laws and common 
assistance sufficient for salvation’ (§7). 

The image of the king and his servants makes clear that God’s 
preceding will not only reveals his intention (to save all people), but 
also factually provides for the means sufficient for realizing that 
intention. However, for the actual realization itself Duns points at 
an important restriction. It would not be appropriate, the image 
explains, if God were to realize his intention immediately, as when 


1 The term ‘will of good pleasure’ (‘voluntas beneplaciti’) is common in 
medieval language. It does not refer to the desiring or to the deontic will (such 
as in the biblical statement ‘He takes no pleasure in the death of a sinner’), but 
rather to the fulfilling or actualizing will (‘thus it has been your good pleasure’, 
Matth. 11:26). 

2 It belongs to an omnipotent and immutably willing being to have such a 
will: capable of actualizing all that it wills (see § 6). 
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the king were to leave his subjects no room to disturb the peace he 
wants for them. By his preceding will God does things that show 
that, ‘as far as he is concerned’ (§ 7, repeated in § 8), he wants all 
people to be saved. Obviously, he has made actual salvation also 
dependent on what human beings want. In fact, it would be 
inappropriate if God were to do more than he in this way - by his 
preceding will - factually does in order to save all people. 3 

From this we conclude that, when a human being will actually be 
saved, his own free response to the means for salvation offered by 
God has already been given! It is God who has provided for the 
means sufficient for salvation as a token of his intention to save all 
people, and it is God who will in fact save them; but when he saves 
them, it is not without their loving response. Again, in Scotus’ 
parable-like explanation: the servants may break the rules and 
provisions given by the king; in that case they do not live in peace, 
yet the king does not intervene until ‘a complaint has been filed’. So 
peacekeeping also depends on the positive response of the king’s 
subjects; in that case no intervention is needed. 

Election between intention and execution 

The mainstream of the Christian tradition, at least since Augustine, 
endorses the idea that not all people will actually be saved. Scotus 
seems to join this tradition. When this idea is accepted, the act by 
which God saves (will save) is factually restricted. The elect are 
those who actually will be saved, the reprobates those who actually 
will not be saved. God’s ‘will of good pleasure’ is that divine will 
by which human beings are actually saved or not saved. This means 
that for Scotus election, like reprobation, is an ‘achievement-word’: 


3 In § 7 Scotus says that the explanation of 1 Tim. 2, as referring to God’s 
preceding will, is ‘much better than’ another traditional explanation characteri¬ 
zed by ‘adapted distribution’. This latter explanation may very well derive from 
Augustine who says (in Enchiridion) that 1 Tim. 2 should be read as referring 
to all kinds of people. So Duns explicitly opts for the view that God’s desire for 
salvation pertains to all people and not just to all kinds of people. Most likely, 
Augustine reads the Timotheus-text as a sentence about God’s ‘voluntas 
beneplaciti’. In this case, as Augustine in fact declares, the text should be read 
with an implicit restrictive clause (in Scotus’ words, see § 7): ‘for all who will 
be saved.’ (Scotus reads Lombard’s view mentioned in § 9 in a similarly 
restrictive way.) 
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it does not merely express an intention but implies the actualization 
of what is willed. 4 

For Scotus, then, it is clear that God, for his part, provides the 
means sufficient for the salvation of every human being. So if 
someone will not be saved, it must be because he will not use these 
means. Since the means which are most decisive for (eternal) 
salvation actually is the disposition of love (see Lectura I 17), using 
these means comes down to the decision of the will to let itself be 
moved by the love for God and perform an act of love. 

As we have seen, Scotus assumes that God does not, and even 
cannot, make someone use the means in an ‘immediate’ way (§ 8), 
that is, without leaving him any room for disregarding the means. 
So the means offered by God do not rule out or even eliminate 
human beings as free agents. On the contrary, they call for a 
response. They are means to be respected and used, but they can be 
ignored and misused. We might add that, if a human person does 
not respond freely to God whose free initiative is an initiative of 
love, that person’s response cannot be a response of love. 

According to Scotus, then, God has the intention to save all human 
beings. Moreover, he realizes this intention as far as he can realize 
it from his side only - namely, by offering the means which can 
save them. Someone is not actually saved, however, until he has 
actually accepted God’s offer. We have already indicated that 
someone is not an elect only in virtue of the fact that God intends to 
glorify him and that the means required for that are offered to him. 
When God elects someone to glory, that person will be glorified. 

For Scotus, God is infallible in his will of good pleasure, which 
means that, if God wills something by this will (for instance salva¬ 
tion), it must actually happen, although God is not the only cause of 
election. God, however, is also infallible in his intention to save all 
people, which means that he wishes all people to be saved and 
universally provides for the means not only necessary, but also 


4 So God’s will to save all people can be understood as an achievement-word 
or as an intention-word: in the former case the intention is, of course, included; 
in the latter case, however, the achievement - the reality intended - is not 
included. 
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sufficient for salvation. And of course, according to Scotus (and 
most medieval theologians) God is also infallible in his (fore)knowl- 
edge. He knows who will eventually use or not use the means 
sufficient for salvation. 

In Scotus’ own terms we may say that election is not an act of 
God’s preceding will, but an act of God’s will of good pleasure (or 
consequent will). For Scotus the ‘will to save’ is called ‘election’ 
because it refers to the act of will by which God is actually going to 
save. 5 So, just as in distinction I 40 and I 41, we must say that the 
use of human free will is presupposed or included in divine election. 
In terms of the present text: the distinction between preceding and 
consequent will is also presupposed in election. 6 

If election is understood in this way, God’s will to elect cannot 
be frustrated by human refusal. For if someone is elected by God, 
he will be glorified and hence, there must be a merit (including all 
things presupposed in a merit). If someone is not elected by God, 
however, he still receives the means required for being saved (like 
the disposition of love). Yet, in this case not all things required for 
being saved are there; for there is no merit, no act of love. 7 So the 
only reason for someone’s non-election must be his sinning to the 
end. 

We are now in a position to answer an objection to Scotus’ view. 
The objection says that the guarantee of human free will alone is not 
enough to exclude determinism, for the will, though free, cannot but 
be badly used if it lacks certain things which it needs for its good 
use. If God does not have the will to glorify Judas - if God does not 
elect Judas - Judas will sin to the end by his free will, yet God is 
primarily responsible for that. 8 


5 This is confirmed by Lectura 140, § 10 where Scotus says that, although an 
elect can be a reprobate (and vice versa), an elect cannot become a reprobate 
(and vice versa). If someone living a good life ultimately sins, he never was 
elected; and if someone living in sin nevertheless performs an act of love, he 
never was a reprobate. 

6 Cf. also the distinction between ontic and deontic will in Lectura III 28 (see 
our commentary, p. 75). 

7 Scotus can also say: no ‘grace’; ‘gratia’ also refers to an act of God’s will 
of good pleasure. 

8 On Judas, see also below, p. 189. Cf. Cross, Duns Scotus, 102-3: “God’s 
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As we have seen in the present distinction, however, Scotus 
explicitly says that God is like a king who rules his subjects by 
providing them everything they need for being saved (§ 8). So no 
one is reprobated because God did not have the intention of saving 
him, or because God did not offer him the means required for 
salvation. Therefore, someone is only ultimately rejected by God 
because he ultimately rejects his offer. This must also obtain for 
Judas. 

If God reprobates only because someone sins to the end, someone 
who does not sin to the end must belong to the elect. 9 No one is 
elected, however, because he does not sin to the end. The fact that 
someone uses his free will well is not the end, but only means to the 
end of election (see Lectura I 41, § 25). 

Let us recapitulate Scotus’ insights in divine election seen from the 
perspective of intention and execution. From Ordinatio I 46 we can 
conclude that the intention of God to save human beings is univer¬ 
sal. In conformity with this intention God, for his part, actually 
gives the means which he decided to be sufficient for being saved, 
and gives them to all human beings. From Lectura I 41 (and 117) 
we conclude that God cannot save and glorify someone who will sin 


first move is to refrain from willing salvation; he next wills that Judas performs 
the actions on the basis of which God will - in the next logical moment - 
decide to damn him. On this account, God does not predestine Judas to 
damnation.” The second part of the first sentence quoted here is ambiguous or 
wrong, for it may be taken to say that God causes Judas to perform sinful acts, 
whereas Scotus only says that God permits Judas to perform such acts and wills 
this permission. Because of this ambiguity, however. Cross’ second sentence 
is ambiguous as well and it becomes understandable why he, though cautiously, 
proceeds by saying: “I leave it to the reader to decide whether or not Scotus’ 
careful account will allow him to avoid Calvinism here [...].” By ’Calvinism’ 
Cross means that “God wills both salvation and damnation prior to his 
knowledge of our actions” (102). 

9 See also Lectura I 40, § 10. This interpretation is confirmed by Ordinatio 
I 47, § 9, where God’s abstention from willing at the first structural moment 
of divine willing is described, at first, as an abstention from willing Judas’ sin, 
but then as an abstention from willing his glory. Scotus does not distinguish 
between these two negations of willing, so for him, obviously, they coincide. 
If there is (ultimate) sin, then there can be no glorification; conversely, if there 
is glorification, there can be no (ultimate) sin. 
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to the end (and not perform an act of love). Since election is not 
(just) the intention to save, but the will by which someone is saved, 
only those who do not sin to the end are the elect. 

Scotus’ analysis of election seems to have one more assumption: 
that there actually are (or have been or will be) human beings who 
‘sin to the end’ (in Lombard’s Sententiae, Judas is in fact used as an 
example of such a person). Because of this assumption Scotus 
considers God’s election, the will by which he actually gives glory 
to human beings, to be non-universal. Scotus’ view does not imply 
that there must be reprobates. In his assumption that there in fact are 
people who are reprobated, he is faithful to the mainstream of the 
catholic tradition which, in turn, follows the mainstream of biblical 
teaching. If there were no reprobates after all - which Scotus would 
only hope for - his view on reprobation and election would still be 
the same. In Lectura I 40, 41, 46 and 47 Scotus explores the order 
of priority in God’s willing (or, more modestly, the aspects of this 
order relevant to the specific quaestiones) in the case that there is 
an elect and in the case that there is a reprobate. 

This order of priority - the proper structure of aspects, of 
reasons - is primarily detected by way of a semantic-logical 
analysis. It is important to realize that the order found in this way 
does not coincide with the order of causation. If an elect is someone 
who will actually be saved by God, a reprobate, of course, is 
someone who will actually not be saved by God. In the next 
distinction (I 47), where a classic example of reprobation is 
discussed, we will see that, for Scotus, this means that in case of a 
reprobate God abstains from electing him. Of course, unless God 
abstains from electing someone, he cannot be a reprobate; however, 
this does not say anything about the reason why God abstains from 
this election. It does not have to mean that God’s abstention causes 
him to be(come) a reprobate. From the present distinction (I 46) we 
must say that, to Scotus’ mind, the abstention of someone’s election 
presupposed by his reprobation certainly does not cause his 
reprobation; for God has not abstained from giving him the means 
sufficient for salvation. If God gives these means to all people, as 
proof that he is serious in his intention to save them, no one can 
become a reprobate unless because he does not use them. 
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[B. UTRUM PERM1SS10 DIVINA SIT ALIQUIS 
ACTUS VOLUNTATIS D1VINAE] 


1 Circa distinctionem quadragesimam septimam quaero utrum per- 
missio divina sit aliquis actus voluntatis divinae. 

Quod sic: 

Quia aliter non videtur Deus hunc certitudinaliter scire peccatu- 
rum (nescit enim futurum contingens sine determinatione voluntatis 
suae); sed circa peccatorem non videtur habere aliquem actum nisi 
permittere eum peccare (neque enim habet, respectu illius, velle vel 
nolle); ergo si ‘permittere’ non sit aliquis actus, non erit Deus 
certus de peccato istius futuro, quia non erit aliqua determinatio 
voluntatis suae ad illud futurum contingens certitudinaliter cognos- 
cendum. 

2 Contra: 

Permissio enumeratur cum aliis signis voluntatis divinae; sed 

praeceptum non est aliquis actus elicitus voluntatis divinae; ergo 
multo fortius nec permissio. 

[I.- Ad quaestionem] 

3 Respondeo: 

In nobis potest distingui duplex actus voluntatis, velle scilicet et 
nolle, et uterque est positive actus; et si sint circa obiectum idem, 
sunt contrarii actus, - qui et exprimuntur aliis vocabulis, quae sunt 
‘amare’ et ‘odire.’ 

4 Et utrumque in nobis potest distingui, ut velle distinguatur in 

velle efficax et remissum: ut dicatur ‘velle efficax’ quo voluntati 
non tantum complacet esse voliti, sed si potest statim ponere voli- 
tum in esse, statim ponit; ita etiam ‘nolitio efficax’ dicitur qua non 
tantum nolens impedit aliquid, sed si possit, omnino illud destruit. 
‘Voluntas remissa’ est qua ita placet volitum, quod tamen voluntas 
non ponit illud in esse, licet possit ponere illud in esse; ‘nolitio 
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[B. IS DIVINE PERMISSION AN ACT OF WILL?] 


Regarding the forty-seventh distinction I ask whether divine per- 1 
mission is an act of the divine will. 

It seems to be so: 

For otherwise God would not seem to know with certainty that 
this person will sin (since he does not know future and contingent 
states of affairs without a decision of his will); however, regarding 
the sinner he does not seem to have an act except permitting him to 
sin (since he has, in respect to that act, neither will nor not-will). 
Therefore, if ‘to permit’ is not an act, God is not certain of the 
future sin of this person, because there is no decision of his will 
whereby he knows the future and contingent state of affairs with 
certainty. 

Against this: 2 

Permission is enumerated together with the other signs of the 
divine will; but a precept is not an elicited act of the divine will; 
much less, therefore, is permission. 

[I. - Scotus’ answer to the question] 

I answer: 3 

We can distinguish a twofold act of will in ourselves, namely, 
willing and not-willing, and both acts are positive. If they have the 
same object, they are contrary acts, which is also expressed in 
other words: ‘to love’ and ‘to hate.’ 

We can [again] distinguish both acts in ourselves: ‘willing’ can 4 
be distinguished in effective and restrained willing. We call ‘effec¬ 
tive willing’ that by which the will is not only pleased by the 
actuality of that which is willed, but also immediately actualizes it, 
if it can. We call an ‘effective nolition,’ that by which it not only 
not-willingly impedes something, but completely destroys it, if it 
can. A ‘restrained will’ is that by which the thing wanted pleases 
in such a way that the will nevertheless does not actualize it. 
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remissa’ est qua ita displicet nolitum quod non prohibeat illud esse, 
licet possit. 

5 In nobis igitur nolitio remissa - proprie dicta - videtur esse per- 
missio alicuius mali quod scio: non enim dicor permittere illud de 
quo nihil scio, vel illud quod ita fit ab alio quod placet mihi, - sed 
illud quod scio ab alio male fieri, sed non prohibeo, hoc permitto. 

6 Signum volitionis efficacis, si fiat immediate a voluntate, est 
adimpletio, - si per alterum, est praeceptum; et volitionis remissae 
- in nobis - forte est consilium signum, vel persuasio sive monitio. 
Et signum nolitionis remissae est permissio vel dissuasio, et signum 
nolitionis efficacis est prohibitio. 

7 Sed ista distinctio posset poni in Deo, ita quod sicut unus actus 
eius est velle et nolle (et hoc sine contrarietate vel dissimilitudine in 
illo actu in se), ita poneretur super quaedam obiecta eius volita 
‘velle efficax,’ et similiter nolle suum super quaedam obiecta nolita, 
efficax, - super quaedam autem non. Et tunc posset dici nolitio Dei 
remissa respectu illorum obiectorum, quae ita nollet quod tamen 
nollet ea prohibere; et haec nolitio Dei potest dici permissio eius, - 
et ita actus in Deo, in quantum transit super obiectum, sic se habet 
ad voluntatem divinam. 

8 Si autem istud non placet (pro eo quod nolitio cuiuscumque positi 
in esse, videretur esse cum aliqua tristitia et cum aliqua imperfectio- 
ne ipsius volitionis et voluntatis), tunc potest dici quod permissio 
extra (vel signum) est quod effectus sit, quod tamen est contra 
praeceptum divinum, - et ista est permissio quae est signum 
voluntatis divinae; huic autem non correspondet aliquid in ipsa 
voluntate divina nisi non velle prohibere aliquid fieri, sive non 
nolle, quod est negatio actus divini positivi et per consequens non 
est positivus. 
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although the will could do so. A ‘restrained nolition’ is that by 
which the not-wanted thing displeases in such a way that the will 
does not prevent it to be, although the will could do so. 

In ourselves therefore, a restrained nolition seems to be - prop- 5 
erly speaking - the permission of an evil known by me. For I am 
not said to permit that about which I know nothing, or that which 
is done by someone else in such a way that it pleases me - no, that 
which I know to be badly done by someone else, but which I do 
not prevent, I permit. 

The sign of an effective volition, if it happens immediately by 6 
the will, is fulfillment, - if it happens by the will of another, it is a 
precept. The sign of a restrained volition - in ourselves - is per¬ 
haps a ‘counsel’ or a persuasion or an advice. The sign of a 
restrained nolition is permission or dissuasion, and the sign of an 
effective nolition is prevention. 

This distinction could be applied to God, in such a way that as a 7 
single divine act is willing and not-willing (and this without inner 
contrareity or dissimilitude in that act), so it could be said of some 
of his willed objects that it is about ‘effective willing,’ and in the 
same way about some not-willed objects, that that willing is effec¬ 
tive not-willing, - but of other [not-willed] objects it cannot be 
said. And then it could be said that God has a restrained nolition 
with regard to those objects, which he does not-will in such a way 
that he nevertheless does not-will to prevent them; and this nolition 
of God can be called his permission. And in this way the act in 
God relates to the divine will, in so far as it refers to the object. 

If this solution, however, does not please (because the nolition 8 
of whatever is actual, could seem to be attended with a certain sad¬ 
ness and imperfection of that volition and will), then it can be said 
that permission ‘outside [God]’ (or the sign) is that which is the 
result, but which is against the divine precept. This is the permis¬ 
sion which is a sign of the divine will; but to this sign in the divine 
will itself corresponds only the not willing to prevent something to 
happen, or the not not-willing, which is the negation of a positive 
divine act and therefore it is not positive. 
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9 


Et quod dicitur ‘volens sinere,’ hoc potest intelligi non quod 
habeat velle rectum circa illud quod permittit, sed actum reflexum: 
offert enim voluntati suae hunc peccaturum vel peccare, et primo 
voluntas eius circa hunc non habet velle (velle enim ipsum habere 
peccatum non potest); secundo potest intelligere voluntatem suam 
non volentem hoc, et tunc potest velle voluntatem suam ‘non velle 
hoc,’ - et ita dicitur volens sinere et voluntarie sinere, volens per- 
mittere et voluntarie permittere. Sicut ex alia parte, 1 praesentato 
sibi Iuda: primo Deus habet non velle sibi gloriam, et non primo 
nolle (secundum illam ultimam positionem, distinctione 41); 2 et 
potest tunc secundo reflectere super istam negationem actus, et velle 
earn, - et ita volens (sive voluntarie) non eligit Iudam finaliter 
peccaturum et nolitionem gloriae, sed non volitionem gloriae. 

[II.- Ad argumentum principale] 

10 Ad primum argumentum dictum est distinctione 41 3 quomodo 
non est praevisio Dei de peccato futuro per hoc solum quod scit se 
permissurum hunc peccare finaliter (et sic finaliter damnandum), 
sed cum hoc requiritur quod sciat se cooperaturum isti in actu 
peccandi, et non cooperaturum ad actum ilium cuius omissio est 
peccatum omissionis; concomitatur tamen utramque istarum permis- 
sionum Deum praevidere se non velle hunc peccare, - et ita patet 
quomodo permissio divina sit actus voluntatis et quomodo non. 


1 We take this to refer tc Duns’ exposition of Ordinatio I 41. 

2 Duns refers to his discussion of five positions on predestination in Ordinatio 
I 41, of which the last position is his own. 

3 This concerns Ordinatio I d. 41 n. 50. 
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And what is called ‘willing to allow’ can be understood not in 9 
this way that he has a direct willing of that which he permits, but 
that he has a reflective act: for his intellect offers to his will the 
fact that this person will sin or sins, and first his will does not 
have a volition about this (for he cannot will that that human being 
commits sin); secondly, he can understand his will which does not 
will this, and then he can will that his will wills ‘not willing this.’ 

In this way it is said that he willingly allows and voluntarily 
allows, willingly permits and voluntarily permits. Just as in 
another part 1 , when he has presented Judas to himself: first God 
does not have a will to glorify him, and not first a not-will (ac¬ 
cording to that last position in distinction I 41 2 ); and then he can, 
secondly, reflect about that negation of the act, and will it, - and 
willing thus (or voluntarily) he does not choose Judas as someone 
who will sin to the end, nor [does he choose] a nolition with 
respect to Judas’ glory, but [he chooses to have] no volition with 
respect to Judas’ glory. 

[II. - Answer to the argument] 

To the first argument it was said in distinction 41 3 in what way 10 
there is no foreseeing of God with regard to a future sin, only by 
the fact that he knows that he will permit someone to sin until the 
end (and thus, that he is eventually to be condemned), but that it is 
also required that he knows he will cooperate in the act of sinning 
and not cooperate with that act of which the omission is a sin of 
omission. However, in addition to both kinds of permission, God 
foresees that he does not will that this person sins. Thus it becomes 
clear in which way the divine permission is an act of will and in 
which way it is not. 
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God’s permission 
Commentary 


Introduction: permission 

Discussing distinction 46 we observed that the subject of distinction 
47 is the relation between God’s will and his permission. The imme¬ 
diate background from which the question about this relationship 
arises, is the phenomenon of evil. What accounts for the existence 
of evil? Often the following answer is provided. There are states of 
affairs (evil, sinful acts) which God does not will, but permits. Any 
account of this answer has to explain the difference between willing 
something and permitting it. Moreover, this explanation should 
show how God is related to sin and evil without willing them. 

Duns’ answer consists of a very concise theory of willing, in 
which he makes clear how ‘permission’ should be understood. As 
he often does, Duns starts with an analysis of the human ‘side,’ the 
human willing (§§ 3-6), in order to have a basis for comparison with 
what should be said about divine willing (§§ 7-9). 1 

Two kinds of positive acts of will 

In his discussion of human willing. Duns starts with an obvious 
distinction, namely that between willing and not-willing, a distinc¬ 
tion which he had made earlier (§ 3). 2 ‘To not-will’ (‘nolle’) a thing 
is to will that it is not the case. Scotus seems to use this expression 
in order to have a clear distinction between not having a will (‘non 
velle’) and to have a will which is directed toward the non-existence 
of something (‘nolle’). He does not stress this point, but seems to 
regard it as sufficiently explained by saying that both acts ( i.e . to 
will and to not-will) are what he calls ‘positive’ acts. 3 Positive acts, 


1 See Contingency and Freedom, 108-129 (Lectura I 39, §§ 45-54). 

2 Contingency and Freedom, 108-111 (Lectura I 39, § 45). 

3 We can interpret this with the help of a square of opposition for the will, for 
the uppermost cornerpoints of such a square show the ‘positive’ acts. The left 
one is volition, the right one is nolition (a ‘not-will’). A complete square looks 
like this: 
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Scotus adds, are like loving and hating: two contrary acts with 
respect to the same object. 4 

Duns proceeds by distinguishing both volition ( i.e . the act of will¬ 
ing) and nolition (i.e. the act of not-willing) into two kinds. Both 
can be taken as effective (‘efficax’) or as ‘restrained’ (‘remissa’). 5 
In this way there are four possible combinations. 

(1) An effective volition amounts to an act of will plus the actual 
realization of the thing willed. An object which is willed is also 
actualized. 

(2) In the case of a restrained volition the thing willed is not 
realized: the subject willing it refrains from actualizing it. Scotus 
explains that refraining from actualization is not the result of a lack 
of power, for the power to realize the thing willed must be assumed 
as well. 

(3) If the will has an effective nolition, the object, which is not- 
willed is effectively not-realized. 



(s: individual constant, denoting a subject; W: operator for willing; p; constant 
for the object willed). So the ‘positive’ acts are those in which there is no 
negation in front of the operator ‘W.’ (Please note that in our Contingency and 
Freedom , s-Wp is reserved for ‘nolle’ while here it is used for ‘non velle.’ See 
also below). The lowermost cornerpoints, consisting of the negations of, 
successively, the volition and the nolition, will be addressed later on. 

Also at other places Scotus makes clear that nolle is a positive act and non 
velle is not. See, e.g., Ordinatio IV 49 as it appears in Wolter, Duns Scotus on 
the Will and Morality , 192. 

4 The example of loving and hating shows clearly that it is about a specific 
kind of opposition. Another type of opposition would be: ‘to love’ / ‘to remain 
indifferent’ (or ‘to refrain from willing’). With regard to the same p, the 
volitions aWp (to love) and aW-p (to hate) are the uppermost corner points in 
our square of opposition (see foregoing note); they are contraries. ‘To refrain 
from willing’ then is to be taken as: a-Wp and/or a-W-p. There are no ‘posi¬ 
tive’ acts of will involved. Cf. also Contingency and Freedom, 108-111. 

5 Here we translate the Latin ‘remissa’ as ‘restrained.’ If we had translated 
it with ‘ineffective,’ in opposition to ‘effective,’ we could not have avoided the 
- inappropriate - connotations of inaccurateness, inefficiency or impotence. Cf. 
Pannenberg, Die Pradestinationslehre des Duns Skotus, 100, who translates 
‘efficax’ with ‘wirksam’ and ‘remissa’ with ‘zuriickgehalten.’ 
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(4) A restrained nolition applies to an object which is realized, 
although it is not-willed. Here the will refrains from not actualizing. 
Again there is no lack of power involved; it is in the power of the 
will not to realize the not-willed object, but it lets it happen. 

Scotus now has built up enough systematic distinctions to introduce 
his formulation of ‘permission.’ He defines permission of an evil 
thing in terms of category (4), a restrained nolition (see § 5). He 
also observes that the object which is permitted must be known to 
us, since we cannot reasonably be said to permit that which we do 
not know. 

This definition of ‘permission’ derived from the human will 
enables Scotus to discuss the relationship between permission and 
will in God. He says that it is possible to apply the same division in 
four kinds of willing to God. 6 Permission is, also for God, 
‘restrained not-willing,’ or, in other words, ‘not-willing to pre¬ 
vent.’ 7 In this way. Duns can say that God wills to permit some¬ 
thing, since he wills that it is not prevented. 

God permits evil, in this specific sense, that he does not prevent 
it. We should emphasize, with Scotus (in § 8), that that which God 


6 In the text of § 6, Duns connects his theory with the already existing 
distinction in five ‘signs’ or ‘manifestations’ (‘signa’) of the will, one of which 
is permission (the others are fulfilment, prescript, counsel, and prevention. See 
e.g. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae I q. 19 a. 12). In this way, he also 
answers implicitly the objection of § 2. The signs deal with the diverse ways 
in which activity of God and humans is present (signals). 

A closer inspection of the activities of God’s will also brings the distinctions 
of text A of this chapter back in mind. In I 46 Duns mentioned the will of good 
pleasure, in the form of an immediate and a consequent will of good pleasure. 
These two parallel the immediate effective will (with the sign of fulfilment), 
and the mediate effective will (with the sign of prescript; a prescript which 
really is followed up). Also the preceding will was discussed in I 46, which 
parallels the restrained will (with the sign of counsel). The two forms of not¬ 
will do not have a direct relationship with forms of will discussed in I 46. 

7 We may mention, but do not discuss the fact that Scotus explains ‘nolitio 
remissa’ as ‘nolle prohibere,’ which strictly speaking should be ‘non prohibere’ 
(in accordance with § 4) or, as some manuscripts seem to have, ‘non velle 
prohibere.’ 
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permits always is against the divine prescript.* So permitting evil 
does not mean that God approves of it; on the contrary. 

Negation of an act of will, reflective act 

The distinctions made so far, however, do not yield a completely 
satisfactory theory, according to Duns. He does not only provide 
two more paragraphs, but also brings an alternative theory to the 
fore (§§ 8 and 9). Up to now, everything that Scotus said about 
volitions applies to positive volitions, i.e. ‘willing’ or ‘not-willing,’ 
or, more precisely, willing that-not. At the end of § 8, however. 
Duns switches to a new category, namely, negations of acts of will: 
'not willing that,’ and ‘not willing that not.’ He seems to claim that 
a negation of an act is a better category for permission than a 
restrained positive act. So, in a negation of an act of will, the act of 
will is absent. 

It should be noted that in ordinary language the difference 
between a negation of an act of the will and a nolition is often 
blurred; the meaning of ‘willing that not’ is expressed by means of 
the grammatical form of ‘not willing that.’ For example, the expres¬ 
sion ‘I don’t want you to smoke’ does not mean that I don’t have an 
act of will regarding your smoking (I leave it open), but it means 
that I have an act of will with your not-smoking as its object. 8 9 

Up to now Duns has claimed that in the case of something evil, God 
(1) knows it, (2) does not approve of it, (3) could prevent it and (4a) 
does not-will to prevent it (§ 7), or (4b) abstains from an act of will 
regarding that evil (§ 8). This set of claims could give rise to the 
impression that God is only passively related to the evil in question. 


8 In other words, that which is actually permitted by God is not deontically 
permitted. See also Eef Dekker, Rijker dan Midas. Vrijheid, genade en 
predestinatie in de theologie van Jacobus Arminius (1559-1609), Zoetermeer: 
Boekencentrum, 1993, 116-117. 

‘Prescript’ must have a different meaning here than it has in § 6, where we 
concluded that ‘precept’ including its execution was meant (see note 6). Here, 
however, ‘precept’ is a deontic term and therefore does not include its execu¬ 
tion. 

9 In the square of opposition, the negative acts of will are located at the 
lowermost cornerpoints. See note 3 above. 
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Scotus handles this problem by introducing a further and decisive 
elucidation (§ 9), in the course of a discussion of the expression 
‘willing to allow. 10 ’ Scotus says that this expression should be 
taken as a second-order volition. For the question reads: does God 
will that he does not will to prevent something? The answer is 
affirmative. Thus, whether God has (4a) a positive act of not-willing 
to prevent sin or (4b) a negation of an act of will with regard to sin, 
the positive, or negative act itself is willed. 11 In other words, the 
acts of will themselves are object of willing, just as thoughts can be 
objects of thought. 12 

So, although permission itself is preferably defined by Scotus as 
a negation of an act of will (see § 8), God wills his permission. This 
means that in permission there is a positive act of will involved after 
all (namely, a second-order act). 13 

Defining permission 

Let us recapitulate Scotus’ search for a proper definition of per¬ 
mission. When we claim that God does not will evil (or sin), but 
permits it, we must ask how God’s permission relates to willing. 
Duns’ complete answer is that (1) God knows evil and (2) disap¬ 
proves of it, (3) he could prevent it, but (4) does not prevent it - 
either by a positive volition (§ 7) or by a negation of a volition (§ 
8) - and (5) that he wills that non-prevention (in a second-order act 
of will). So, the object of his will is not the evil, but the permission 
of it. 

Duns regards this ‘non-prevention’ in itself a good object of will. 
In this distinction, he does not discuss the reason for it. From other 
distinctions it becomes clear, however, that we should look for the 
motive of permitting evil in the direction of human freedom, which 
is respected by God. A human person is free to sin. The possibility 


10 This expression occurs in Peter Lombard’s Sententiae , I 46 c. 3 (I p. 316); 
I 47 c. 1 (I p. 322); c. 2 (I p. 323). Lombard took it from Augustine’s 
Enchiridion , c. 96 and 100 (CCL 46, 99 and 103). 

11 We obtain in formula: gW(g-W-p). More details about second-order voliti¬ 
ons in Dekker, Rijker dan Midas, 114-117, 289-291. 

12 For a similar use of the idea of reflective acts, see above, in our commenta¬ 
ry on distinction III 28, p. 70. 

13 In this way the objection of § 1 is also answered. 
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of sin cannot be taken away without losing human freedom as 
well. 14 

Both distinctions I 46 and I 47, therefore, presuppose the dimen¬ 
sion of human freedom as an (implicit) structural element. The 
question posed in I 46, Is God’s will always realized? received as 
an answer: God’s preceding will, his wish or desire, is not always 
realized. It depends on the assent of human beings. The will of good 
pleasure, on the contrary, is always fulfilled. 

The question posed at the beginning of distinction 147, Does God 
will everything that is the case? can now be answered: by his first- 
order act of will God does not will everything that is the case. Evil 
things are not willed, but only permitted. This permission itself is 
willed, however. So we can also answer that God wills everything 
that happens in the world with two kinds of positive will: either by 
his will of good pleasure (a first-order act of will) or by his will to 
permit (a second-order act of will). 

This allows for a further conclusion: permission applies to evil 
human acts only, so that God’s will of good pleasure applies to all 
good acts. They are not permitted by God, but willed. And accord¬ 
ing to Ordinatio I 46, good acts cannot be willed immediately by 
God. So not only in the case of a sinful act, but also in the case of 
a good act human free will is respected. 

Permission and reprobation: the example of Judas 
The notion of permission developed in Ordinatio I 47 is applied, in 
the same distinction (see the sequel to § 9), to a case from the 
theological tradition: God’s permitting Judas to sin to the end. As 
in Ordinatio I 46 Scotus, analyzing an aspect of divine willing, 
obviously thinks of the examples of election and reprobation. The 
case of Judas was also addressed in distinction I 41, where (the 
reason for) God’s election is the main theme of the distinction. 


14 See for example Lectura I 39, § 45 ( Contingency and Freedom, 108); 
Lectura I 40, § 5, Ordinatio I 46, § 8 (above). A more extended discussion of 
several aspects of this problem can be found in E. Dekker and H. Veldhuis, 
“Freedom and Sin. Some Systematic Observations,” European Journal of 
Theology 3 (1994), 153-161. 
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Before we turn to Scorns’ analysis of the example of Judas it may 
be good to notice that, although this analysis allows us another 
glance at Scotus’ view of election, it still cannot provide for a 
theory of election in any complete sense. We can only show those 
outlines of Scotus’ theory of election that can be drawn from the 
distinctions we analyzed in this volume. 

In § 9, Scotus refers to Judas as an example of ‘final’ divine per¬ 
mission: God’s permission to let a human being sin to the end and 
for this reason be reprobated. In Scotus’ analysis of this example the 
structure of willing, which he developed in §§ 3-8 in order to define 
permission, returns. At the first structural moment of his willing, 
Duns says, God has a negation of a volition with respect to Judas’ 
glorification. So God abstains from willing eternal happiness for 
Judas. Scotus emphasizes that with respect to Judas’ glory God does 
not have a nolition, but a negation of an act of will. In addition to 
that he speaks of a reflective act, which means, as we have seen, 
that the negation of will just mentioned forms the object of a 
second-order volition. In other words: the fact that God has no will 
with regard to Judas’ beatitude is itself willed. God wills his 
permission to let Judas sin to the end and be reprobated. 15 

Does this not make God responsible for Judas’ final fate after all? 
If so, the critical intuition mentioned in the introduction to the 
present commentary has a point 16 : for Scotus there does seem to 
be some evil caused by God, since God’s primary negation of will 
with respect to Judas’ glory, confirmed by a second-order will, 
seems to be sufficient for Judas’ not receiving glory. How could 
Judas be glorified if God is passive with respect to Judas’ glory at 
the very root of his motivation? It seems that God did not give Judas 
a chance. 


15 The last sentence of the translation is grammatically complex. We read a 
triple object for ‘he chooses’: God does not choose ‘Judas as someone who will 
sin to the end,’ nor does he choose ‘to have a nolition with respect to Judas’ 
glory,’ instead he chooses ‘not to have a volition with respect to Judas’ glory. ’ 

16 Cf. McCord Adams’ statement that “reprobation is the rock on which the 
ship of Scotus’ theodicy would founder.” (“Duns Scotus on the goodness of 
God,” 501). 
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We have already addressed this objection when we commented 
on distinction I 46; 17 here we add only one thing. Scotus says that 
when God foreknows that Judas will sin, he first does not have a 
will with respect to Judas’ glory, and then wills this abstention of 
will. 18 So God’s will not to have a volition with respect to Judas’ 
glory is, ultimately, based on Judas’ persistence in sin. Thus God 
has no volition with respect to Judas’ glory because he will repro¬ 
bate him, and he will reprobate him because Judas will persist in 
sinning by his own free will. 19 

This entails that someone’s not persisting in sin is also presup¬ 
posed in God’s will to elect him. If God foreknows that some people 
will sin to the end and then does not have a will with respect to their 
glory, he must also know that the others will not sin to the end at 
the moment that he does have a will with respect to their glory. 20 


17 See above, p. 174. 

18 At this point Ordinatio I 47 may shed light on the more extensive scheme 
of structural moments presented in Ordinatio 141, § 45. There it may seem that 
knowledge of sin is not taken into account by God until the third moment (when 
God permits Judas to sin to the end), so that the scheme of the two structural 
moments presented in Ordinatio I 47, § 9 appears to be taken as a close-up of 
this third moment of Ordinatio I 41. It seems better, however, to see the 
scheme of Ordinatio I 47 as a representation of the first three moments of 
Ordinatio 141. 

19 Compare, however, Cross who says that God’s “decision about our salva¬ 
tion cannot in any sense be caused by our actions” {Duns Scotus , 101), and W. 
Pannenberg: “Doch weil Gott vorher fur Judas nicht wie fur Petrus die ewige 
Herrlichkeit und die dahin fuhrenden Gnadenhilfen gewollt hat, wird Judas 
endgultig in der Sunde bleiben.” {Die Pradestinationslehre des Duns Skotus , 
96). 

20 If (not) sinning to the end is presupposed not only in reprobation, but also 
in election, from the very first moment of his willing God must know whether 
or not a human being will sin to the end; but how does he know that? Since 
(not) sinning to the end is a contingent reality, God’s will has to be involved: 
God knows that fact by knowing his will. This act of will is an act of per¬ 
mission, however; and as Scotus prefers the concept of permission as a nega¬ 
tion of an act (rather than a positive not-willing), the question is raised (§ 1) 
whether his view can still account for God’s foreknowledge: for God’s will 
does not seem to be involved anymore if it does not act. 

Scotus answers (see § 10) that in permitting sin, as he analyzed it, there still 
are two positive acts of will involved: (1) the second-order act by which God 
wills to have no volition with respect to sin, (2) the positive act of will by 
which he cooperates with a human being in producing a sinful act (not all 
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As we have seen, however (see Lectura I 41), this not sinning, 
though God does take it into account in his election, is not its 
motive. 

If we bring Lectura I 41 together with Ordinatio 147 concerning 
the example of Judas, we can draw the conclusion that God (1) 
intends Judas’ salvation and offers him the means to be saved, and 
(2) refrains from electing him because he will ultimately sin (by 
rejecting the offer). 


aspects of a sinful act are sinful themselves). It will be clear from the main line 
of Scotus’ analysis that this twofold positive will does not cause or make a 
person ultimately sin. Therefore we cannot agree with McCord Adams (“Duns 
Scotus on the Goodness of God,” 499): “Rather it is his own foreseen non¬ 
cooperation with the circumstances that would make the created volition count 
as morally good and meritorious, that is sufficient for the created volition being 
sinful or at least ‘negatively, not good’.” 
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Chapter 6 

An infinite act of love 


Text: Is the Holy Spirit produced by an act of will? 
(Lectura I 10) 

Commentary: An infinite act of love 
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[Utrum spiritus sanctus producatur per actum voluntatis] 


1 Circa distinctionem decimam quaeritur utrum Spiritus Sanctus 
producatur per actum voluntatis. 

Quod non, videtur per illam communem descriptionem natu¬ 
rae: “Natura est vis insita rebus, ex similibus similia procreans”; 1 
sed Spiritus Sanctus est similis Patri; igitur naturaliter producitur ab 
eo. 

Confirmatur per dictum Commentatoris super VIII Physico- 
rum: ‘Unius naturae tantum est unus modus communicandi’; 2 igitur 
si natura divina communicetur naturaliter, non potest communicari 
per actum voluntatis. 

2 Praeterea, in creaturis potentia factiva non est activa, quia non 
habent idem obiectum, sed potentia factiva facit obiectum et alia 
non; sed voluntas est potentia operativa sive activa, praesupponendo 
obiectum suum; igitur non producit obiectum. Igitur per actum 
voluntatis Spiritus Sanctus non producitur. 

3 Praeterea, actus voluntatis non est nisi respectu alicuius cogniti; 
igitur si Spiritus Sanctus producatur per actum voluntatis, Spiritus 
Sanctus erit prius cognitus quam producatur, et tunc Spiritus 
Sanctus prius cognoscitur quam procedit. Cum igitur in divinis non 
sit nisi cognitia intuitiva, Spiritus Sanctus prius cognoscetur 
cognitione intuitiva antequam sit, - quod falsum est, quia cognitio 
intuitiva non est alicuius nisi ut exsistit. 

4 Sed contra est quod dicit Augustinus V De Trinitate cap. 17: 
“Spiritus Sanctus exivit non quomodo natus, sed quomodo datus,” 3 
- quod pertinet ad actum voluntatis, et non intellectus. 


1 Decretum Gratiani cum glossis Iohannis theutonici ... et annotationibus 
Bartholomei brixiensis ([Basilee: Ioannes Amorbachius, Io. Peter et Ioannes 
Frobenius], 1512), pars I d. 1 c. 7 (f. 2vb). 

2 The Vatican edition refers to Averroes, Physica VIII com. 46 (in Commen¬ 
tary in Aristotelis opera, latine, Venetiis 1483). We were unable to trace that 
reference in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis , Venetiis apud 
Junctas 1562-1574, repr. Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1962. 

3 Augustine, De Trinitate V c. 15 (CCL 50, 222). 
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[Is the Holy Spirit produced by an act of will?] 


Regarding the tenth distinction we ask whether the Holy Spirit is 1 
produced by an act of will. 

This seems not to be the case because of the common descrip¬ 
tion of nature: “Nature is a force inherent in things which gener¬ 
ates similar things from similar things.” 1 The Holy Spirit is similar 
to the Father. Therefore, he is produced by him in a natural way. 

This is confirmed by what the Commentator says on Physica 
VIII: “One nature has only one way of communicating.” 2 So, if the 
divine nature is communicated in a natural way, it cannot be 
communicated by an act of will. 

Moreover, in creatures a creative potency is not an active 2 
potency, because they do not have the same object: a creative 
potency makes its object, the other one does not. The will, how¬ 
ever, is an operative or active potency, the object of which must be 
presupposed. Therefore, it does not produce the object. So the 
Holy Spirit is not produced by an act of will. 

Moreover, there is only an act of will with respect to something 3 
that is known. If, therefore, the Holy Spirit were produced by an 
act of will, the Holy Spirit would be known prior to being pro¬ 
duced, and then the Holy Spirit would be known before he pro¬ 
ceeded. Since in God there is only intuitive knowledge, the Holy 
Spirit would be known by an intuitive knowledge before He would 
exist - which is false, because there is only intuitive knowledge of 
something that exists. 

A counterargument is what Augustine says in De Trinitate V, 4 
ch. 17: “The Holy Spirit has not proceeded by way of being born, 
but by way of being given” 3 - which pertains to an act of the will, 
not to an act of the intellect. 
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[I. - Ad quaestionem] 

5 Respondeo quod Spiritus Sanctus producitur per actum voluntatis: 
voluntas enim est perfectio simpliciter, turn quia aliter Deus 
voluntate non esset beatus, turn quia est perfectio infinita, quia 
consequitur naturam rei non per operationem intellectus, ut 
praeostensum est distinctione 8. 4 

6 Ex hoc arguitur sic: omne principium productivum imperfectum 
reducitur ad principium productivum perfectum activum; sed 
voluntas in nobis est principium productivum imperfectum, quia non 
perfectionis simpliciter, - in rebus naturalibus similiter natura est 
principium productivum imperfectum, et ista sunt alterius rationis; 
igitur reducuntur ad principium perfectum productivum. Sed non 
reducuntur ad unum principium productivum perfectum, quia tunc 
illud haberet rationem utriusque, et sic non essent alterius rationis 
principia ilia productiva imperfecta; igitur reducuntur ad duo 
principia perfecta. Et utrumque illorum est in primo producente, 
cum non sint imperfectionis et primum producens debet habere 
prima principia productiva. 

7 Tunc arguitur sic: omne habens principium productivum 
perfectum potest illo producere; sed Pater et Filius habent volunta- 
tem, quae est principium productivum perfectum, ut ostensum est; 
igitur illo possunt producere productum adaequatum, aliter non esset 
perfectum. Sed principium est infinitum; igitur et productum per 
voluntatem, quod est amor, erit infinitum: producunt igitur amorem 
infinitum. Sed non producunt amorem ut inhaerentem, quia in 
divinis non est forma inhaerens; igitur producunt amorem infinitum 
subsistentem, qui est Spiritus Sanctus. 

[II. - Dubium] 

8 Sed hie occurrit dubium: quomodo voluntas necessario potest 
producere, et quomodo voluntas potest communicare naturam? 


4 Cf. Duns Scotus, Lectura I d. 8 n. 172-174 (XVII 62-63). 
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[I. - Answer to the question] 

I answer that the Holy Spirit is produced by an act of will: the 5 
will is, as such, a perfection - because otherwise God’s will would 
not be involved in his beatitude and because he is infinite perfec¬ 
tion - since it is not by an operation of the intellect that the will 
follows the nature of things, as has been shown previously in 
distinction 8. 4 

From here the argument runs as follows. Every imperfect 6 
principle of production is reduced to a perfect and active principle 
of production. Our will, however, is an imperfect principle of 
production, because as such it does not have perfection. In natural 
things nature similarly is an imperfect principle of production; and 
they [i.e. nature and will] have different natures. So they are 
reduced to a perfect principle of production, yet they are not 
reduced to one perfect principle of production, because then that 
would be the nature of both, and in this way those imperfect 
principles of production would not have a different nature. There¬ 
fore, they are reduced to two perfect principles. And both of these 
principles are in the first producing [being], since they have no 
imperfection and the first producing [being] must have the first 
productive principles. 

Then the argument runs as follows. Everything that has a 7 
perfect principle of perfection can produce by that principle. The 
Father and the Son in fact have a will, which, as has been shown, 
is a perfect principle of production. By that principle, then, they 
can produce a corresponding product, or else it would not be 
perfect. In fact, the principle is infinite, and hence, that which is 
produced by the will - which is love - will be infinite: so they 
produce an infinite love. In fact, they do not produce that love as 
an inhering property, because in God no form is inhering. So they 
produce an infinite subsisting love - which is the Holy Spirit. 

[II. - Problem] 

Here, however, a problem occurs: How can a will produce in a 8 
necessary way, and how can a will communicate a nature? 
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[...] 

[C. - Responsio propria ad dubium] 

18 Ideo dico quod voluntas in divinis non tantum est voluntas sed est 
infinita, sicut intellectus et aliae perfectiones in divinis. Hoc autem 
supposito, satis manifestum est quomodo voluntas potest communi- 
care naturam, et quomodo necessario producere. 

19 Primum autem istorum sequitur sic: si est principium produc- 
tivum infinitum, producit quantum potest producere; sicut autem 
voluntas finita potest habere actum sibi adaequatum, quo amatur 
aliquod amabile quantum est natum ab ipso amari, sic voluntas 
infinita potest esse principium quo amatur amabile amore infinito; 
igitur potest esse principium amoris infiniti. Sed nihil est infinitum 
nisi formaliter essentia; igitur potest voluntas esse principium 
communicandi essentiam. 

20 Ex eodem sequitur quod potest esse principium necessario produ- 
cendi, quia principium perfectum infinitum potest dare producto 
necessitatem, quia non repugnat sibi; et si potest dare, igitur dat, et 
sic necessario communicat naturam. 

21 Patet igitur quomodo voluntas potest communicare naturam et 
etiam necessario producere suum productum: nam ex quo prin¬ 
cipium perfectum potest communicare producto quod sibi non 
repugnat et omnem perfectionem sibi non repugnantem, igitur 
voluntas infinita producens infinitum productum potest sibi commu¬ 
nicare quod sibi non repugnat; sed infinito non repugnat necessitas; 
igitur voluntas producit productum necessarium. Et ex hoc sequitur 
ultra quod voluntas sit principium productionis necessariae, quia 
non-necessario non potest aliquid accipere necessarium. 

22 Sed contra: si sola voluntas infinita ex infinitate sua producat 
amorem necessario, sequitur quod infinita voluntas in amando 
quodcumque sit necessaria. Probatio consequentiae: voluntas non est 
productiva amoris alicuius ut principium ‘quo’, nisi voluntas sit nata 
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[...] 

[C. Scotus’ response to the problem] 

For this reason I say that the will in God is not just a will, but 18 
an infinite will, just as the intellect and the other perfections in 
God. This being supposed, it is sufficiently clear how the will can 
communicate a nature, and how it can produce in a necessary way. 

The first of these statements follows in this way. If there is an 19 
infinite principle of production, it produces according to the way in 
which it can produce. Now just as a finite will can have an act 
which corresponds to it, by which a lovable thing is loved so that it 
can be loved by it, so an infinite will can be a principle by which 
what is lovable is loved by an infinite love. Hence there can be a 
principle of infinite love. However, only that which is formally an 
essence can be infinite. So the will can be the principle of com¬ 
municating the essence. 

From the same statement it follows that the will can be a 20 
principle of necessary production, because an infinite perfect 
principle can give necessity to that which is produced, since that 
principle is not incompatible with it. And if it can give, it does 
give, and in this way it communicates a nature in a necessary way. 

Thus it becomes clear how the will can communicate a nature 21 
and also produce its product in a necessary way; for in virtue of 
being a perfect principle the will can communicate to the product 
that which is not incompatible with it and every perfection which is 
not incompatible with it. An infinite will producing an infinite 
product can therefore communicate to the product that is not 
incompatible with it. Now, necessity is not incompatible with 
infinity. Therefore, the will produces a necessary product. And 
from this it follows, as a further consequence, that the will is the 
principle of a necessary production, because the will cannot 
‘accept’ something that is necessary in a non-necessary way. 

A counterargument: if only an infinite will, in virtue of its 22 
infinity, produces love in a necessary way, it follows that the 
infinite will is necessary in loving whatever it loves. Proof of this 
conclusion: a will is only productive with respect to the love for 
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amare illud cuius amorem producit; et non necessario producit 
amorem alicuius nisi necessario illud amet; igitur si ex sola 
voluntate ut infinita est sequitur necessaria productio amoris, igitur 
ex voluntate ut infinita est sequitur necessitas amandi formaliter. Et 
tunc sequitur quod Deus necessario omnia amet, ut lapidem et alia, 
quia voluntate infinita amat omne amabile. 

23 Sed dicunt aliqui 5 quod voluntas comparata ad finem habet 
necessariam habitudinem, et sic habet rationem naturae; sed 
respectu eorum quae sunt ad finem, est libera. 

24 Sed contra hoc argutum est supra, in quaestionibus ‘De frui’: 6 7 
nam oppositi modi operandi non possunt esse unius potentiae nec 
unius principii operativi; sed operari per modum naturae et per 
modum libertatis sunt modi formaliter diversarum rationum; igitur 
eadem potentia non habet istum modum et ilium; et per consequens 
voluntas non esset una potentia respectu finis et respectu eorum 
quae sunt ad finem, et sic nulla potentia, sicut arguit Philosophus de 
sensu communi in II De anima. 1 

25 Item, ad hoc est auctoritas expressa beati Augustini in 
Enchiridion cap. 86, secundum aliquam quotationem (et ponitur 
in II libro distinctione 25), ubi dicit sic: “Neque voluntas non est, 
aut libera dicenda non est, qua non possumus esse miseri.” 8 Unde 
vult quod voluntas ‘ut libera’ est respectu beatitudinis, ubi non 
possumus velle oppositum. 

26 Ideo dico quod ad necessariam productionem amoris in divinis 
concurrunt infinita voluntas et obiectum infinitum, quod est finis 
infinitae perfectionis; nec infinita voluntas est ratio necessario 
producendi amorem nec amandi quodcumque amabile, nec finis in 
communi. Et ideo oportet ponere finem et voluntatem infinitam, et 
sic erit necessitas in volendo finem et in producendo amorem: 
voluntas enim infinita non potest non esse recta; igitur non potest 


5 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet XII q. 5 in corp. ( Henrici de Gandavo opera 
omnia 16, 31); ibid, ad 2 (ibid., 33-34); cf. q. 26 in corp. (ibid. , 153-154); 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I-II q. 10 a. 2 in corp. 

6 Cf. Duns Scotus, Lectura Id. 1. n. 88 (XVI 90); Cf. also ibid. , n. 110-111, 
116 (XVI 97, 98-99). 

7 Aristotle, De anima III c. 2 (426bl5-29). 

8 Augustine, Enchiridion ad Laurentium c. 105 n. 28 (CCL 46, 106); Peter 
Lombard, Sententiae II d. 25 c. 4 n. 218 (I p. 463); cf. II d. 7 c. 3 (I p. 360). 
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something, as a principle ‘by which’, if the will is apt to love that 
for which it produces love. And it produces love for something 
only in a necessary way if it loves that in a necessary way. So, if 
the necessary production of love follows only from the will as an 
infinite will, then the necessity of loving follows from the will as 
an infinite will because of its very nature. In that case it follows 
that God loves everything in a necessary way, including stones and 
other things, because by an infinite will he loves all that is lovable. 

Some say, 5 however, that the .will related to its end has a 23 
necessary relation, and in this way it has the character of a nature; 
however, with respect to means the will is free. 

But against this I have argued above, in the questions ‘On 24 
Enjoyment’; 6 for neither one potency nor one operative principle 
can have opposite ways of operating. Operating by way of nature 
and operating by way of freedom, however, are ways that have 
grounds which differ by their very nature. Therefore, the same 
potency does not have both the latter and the former way of 
operating. Consequently, with respect to the end and with respect 
to the means the will would not be one potency, and thus not a 
potency at all, as the Philosopher argues in his treatment of 
common sense in De anima II. 7 

Again, this is supported by the authoritative text formulated by 25 
blessed Augustine in Enchiridion ch. 86, according to a certain 
rendering (it is asserted in distinction 25 of book II), where he says 
it in this way: “The will by which we cannot be miserable cannot 
be said to be no will, nor to be not free.” 8 Thus he means that with 
respect to beatitude, where we cannot will the opposite, the will 
acts ‘as free’. 

For this reason I say that for the necessary production of love in 26 
God the infinite will concurs with the infinite object, which is the 
end of infinite perfection. The infinite will is not the reason for 
producing love in a necessary way, neither for loving whatever is 
lovable, nor for the end in general. Therefore, one must presup¬ 
pose the end and the infinite will, and in this way there will be 
necessity in willing the end and producing love, for an infinite will 
cannot be not correct. Hence it cannot not-will what is supremely 
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nolle summum amabile, quod est bonum infinitum; nec potest non 
velle, quia non potest non esse in actu volendi illud bonum quod non 
dependet ex voluntate, quod est infinitum, quia infinita voluntas est. 
Unde tolle bonum infinitum, - igitur non est necessarium illud quod 
amatur, et per consequens voluntas non necessario illud amat; tolle 
etiam voluntatem infinitam, - igitur potest aliquando non velle. Et 
ideo dico quod utrumque requiritur. Unde posita infinitate in obiecto 
et infinitate voluntatis, sequitur necessitas amandi et necessitas 
producendi amorem infinitum. 

27 Unde intelligo sic, quod in primo instanti naturae intellectus 
divinus intelligit essentiam divinam et praesentat earn voluntati; 
voluntas autem divina, quasi in instanti secundo, quae non potest 
non esse recta, habet actum producendi amorem adaequatum obiecto 
infinito, nam tunc producit amorem quo amatur obiectum quantum 
est amabile, et obiectum est infinitum; ideo amor productus est 
infinitus, et amorem infinitum producit. Unde Spiritus Sanctus est 
amor divinae essentiae, non amor lapidis vel alicuius creaturae; et 
ideo voluntas infinita volens lapidem, non producit Spiritum 
Sanctum. 

[II. - Ad argumenta principalia] 

28 Ad primam rationem, quando arguitur quod ‘natura est vis ex 
similibus similia procreans, et Spiritus Sanctus est similis’ etc., 9 
dico quod Spiritus Sanctus, licet sit similes, ex vi tamen produc- 
tionis non habet quod sit similes. Unde non procedit per modum 
similes, licet sit similes; natura igitur est procreans similia quae ex 
vi productionis habent quod sint similia, similitudo autem in Spiritu 
Sancto concomitatur productionem suam. 

29 Ad secundum, quando arguitur quod ‘unius naturae est tantum 
unus modus communicandi, ita quod natura tantum habet unum 
modum communicandi, secundum Commentatorem,’ 10 - ad 
hoc dictum est supra, 11 et dico quod hoc falsum est, sicut tunc 
dixi; musca enim habet modum producendi quo producitur a sole, 


9 See n. 1 above. 

10 See n. 1 above. 

11 Cf. Duns Scotus, Lectura I d. 2 n. 215-224 (XVI 189-196). 
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lovable, which is the infinite good. An infinite will cannot not will 
it either, because that good which is infinite and which does not 
depend on the will, cannot not be in the act of willing, because the 
will is infinite. Hence, take away the infinite good, and then there 
is no necessary thing which is loved, and consequently, the will 
does not necessarily love that. Take away the infinite will as well, 
and then it can sometimes not will. For this reason I say that both 
are required. Thus, suppose there is infinity in an object and there 
is an infinity of the will, then the necessity of loving and the 
necessity of producing love follows. 

Thus I understand it in this way, that in the first instant of 27 
nature the divine intellect understands the divine essence and 
presents it to the will. As in the second instant, the divine will, 
which cannot be not correct, produces a love corresponding to the 
infi nite object; for then it produces the love by which the object is 
loved according to the way in which is lovable, and the object is 
infinite. Therefore, the love which is produced is infinite, and it 
produces an infinite love. Thus the Holy Spirit is the love for the 
divine essence, not the love for a stone or another creature. That is 
why the infinite will willing a stone does not produce the Holy 
Spirit. 

[III. - Reply to the initial arguments] 

Concerning the first argument, when one argues that ‘nature is 28 
a force which generates similar things from similar things, and the 
Holy Spirit is similar’ etc., 9 1 say that the Holy Spirit, although he 
is similar, is not similar in virtue of the force of production. 
Therefore he does not proceed by way of similarity, although he is 
similar. So nature is generating similar things which are similar in 
virtue of the force of production; in the Holy Spirit, however, the 
similitude is concomitant with his production. 

Concerning the second argument, that ‘one nature has only one 29 
way of communicating, so that a nature only has one way of 
communicating’, according to the Commentator, 10 - concerning 
this argument I have said something above, 11 and I say that it is 
false, just as I said there. For a fly has a way of producing in 
which it is produced by the sun, and another in which it is pro- 
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et alium quo producitur a musca. Propositio tamen habet veritatem 
in una specie, quod una natura secundum speciem tantum uno modo 
communicat, quia ibi tantum est unum principium perfectissimum 
communicandi in ilia specie. Sed oppositum est in divinis, quia ibi 
quodlibet principium communicandi est infinitum, quia essentia 
divina realiter, unde sunt aeque perfecta cum natura et essentia; et 
ideo possunt ibi esse plura principia communicandi diversimode. 

30 Ad aliud, quando arguitur ‘eadem potentia non potest esse activa 
et factiva, quia tunc haberet obiectum praesuppositum et productum, 
et voluntas est potentia activa,’ ad hoc responsum est supra, et modo 
dico - sicut tunc dixi - quod esse activum vel factivum sunt 
differentiae accidentales potentiae; unde accidunt potentiae ‘produ- 
cere in se’ vel ‘in alio’, nam potentia producit in se vel in aliquo 
alio quatenus productum hoc requirit; unde si productum sit natum 
esse per se subsistens, et est principium perfecte productivum, 
producit subsistens. Unde in Patre nihil est productum, sed producit 
aliud, non in aliquo nec in subiecto, sed per se subsistentem. 

31 Ad aliud, quando arguitur quod “productum voluntate est 
praecognitum, igitur Spiritus Sanctus praecognoscitur antequam 
producatur,” dico quod illud quod est volitum est necessario 
praecognitum, sed quod producitur ut ‘volitio’ non oportet quod 
praecognoscitur, quia non oportet praecognoscere volitionem ante¬ 
quam eliciatur; unde posito obiecto praesente voluntati et ei 
praesentato, voluntas elicit volitionem quam non praecognovit nec 
praeintellexit. Sic Pater et Filius ut producunt amorem essentiae 
divinae, oportet earn esse praecognitam, sed non amorem prius in 
aliquo instanti originis. - Aliter potest dici: ponatur quod oportet 
quod praecognoscitur amor antequam producatur, et tunc conse¬ 
quents ulterius non valet quod ‘tunc praecognosceretur amor ille 
cognitione intuitiva’, nam in illo instanti priore originis praecognos¬ 
citur in essentia divina, quia essentia divina est ratio cognoscendi 
totam Trinitatem et omnes personas; unde sicut in essentia cognosci- 
tur creatura intuitive antequam sit, sic in essentia divina Spiritus 
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duced by a fly. However, there is truth in the proposition [of the 
Commentator] for one kind: that one nature communicates accord¬ 
ing to its kind in only one way, since there is only one most 
perfect principle of communicating in that kind. But in God it is 
the opposite, because there any principle of communicating is 
infinite, as it in reality is the divine essence; hence they are 
equally perfect as the divine nature and essence. And for that 
reason, in God there can be more principles, communicating in 
various ways. 

Concerning the other argument, that ‘the same potency cannot 30 
be active and creative, because then it has a presupposed and 
produced object, and the will is an active potency’, I have 
responded above and say only - as I said there - that being active 
and being creative are accidental disjunctive properties of a 
potency. This means that potencies happen ‘to produce in them¬ 
selves’ or ‘in something else’, for the potency produces in itself or 
in something else as far as is required by the product. Hence, if 
the product is such that it subsists by itself, and if there is a 
perfectly productive principle, then it produces something subsist¬ 
ing. In the Father, then, there is nothing which is produced, but he 
produces something else, not in something else nor in a subject, 
but as something which subsists by itself. 

Concerning the other argument, that ‘what is produced by the 31 
will is known before, therefore the Holy Spirit is known before he 
is produced’, I say that what is willed is necessarily known before, 
but what is produced as ‘a volition’ does not have to be known 
before, because a volition does not have to be known before it is 
elicited. Hence when the supposed object is present to the will and 
presented to it, the will elicits the volition which it has not known 
nor understood before. It is the same with the Father and the Son 
when they produce the love for the divine essence: the essence 
must be known before, but not the love earlier in an instant of 
origin. - It can be said in another way: it can be assumed that love 
must be known before it is produced, and then the conclusion that 
‘then that love would be known before by an intuitive knowledge’ 
is ultimately not valid; for in that earlier instant of origin it is 
known in the divine essence, as the divine essence is the ground 
for knowing the entire Trinity and all persons. Thus, just as 
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Sanctus potest aliquo modo praecognosci antequam producatur. Et 
hoc, si supponitur quod praecognoscitur, sicut ratio capit. 
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creation is intuitively known in the essence before it exists, so the 
Holy Spirit can somehow be known in the divine essence before he 
is produced. And this is true if we suppose that he is known 
before, as the reasoning runs. 
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An infinite act of love 
Commentary 


Introduction: Love of God 

Like Lectura I 17‘, Lectura I 10 belongs to the context of trinitarian 
theology, and again the central concept is love. In Lectura 117 love 
is elucidated in its relation to the human will, whereas in Lectura I 
10 love is discussed in its relation to God’s will. In both distinctions 
it is the Holy Spirit who figures most prominently. In fact, we might 
say that after studying the gift, we now turn to the giver. 

1. One God, two processions, three ‘ personae ’ 

Trinitarian theology 

It is part and parcel of medieval theology that the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit are equally and essentially God, the one God. 
Although the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, he is not 
a creature - he is not ‘made’, but ‘produced’. But what is meant by 
this production? Duns follows the Western theological tradition in 
at least two important respects: he considers the Holy Spirit as 
proceeding from both the Father and the Son 1 2 , and he is convinced 
that the concept of God as the most perfect mind-gifted being offers 
the most promising clarification of God’s trinitarian character. 3 


1 See above in our commentary, chapter 3. 

2 The Western church accepted, in its creed, the clause that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the father and the Son (‘filioque’). The Eastern church 
maintained that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son. 
After the schism between the two churches in 1054, the filioque became a 
formal and confessional difference. 

3 This clarification, emerging in patristic theology (Gregory of Nazianz, 
Marius Victorinus), was deepened and elaborated by Augustine, in his De 
Trinitate. In the Middle Ages this ‘psychological’ (M. Schmaus) doctrine of the 
Trinity was predominant until the innovating work of Richard of St. Victor in 
the second half of the twelfth century explaining the Trinity as the supreme 
unfolding of love (‘caritas’) which cannot properly be self-love, but must tend 
to another personal being (see also above in our commentary on Ordinatio III 
28, p. 66f.). After the mid-thirteenth century, however, many theologians (like 
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These two ideas clarify each other, for knowing and willing can 
account for two kinds of ‘production’ in God, and if there is no need 
to presuppose more kinds of production 4 , they account for only two 
processions and hence, for the existence of only three divine 
‘personae’. 5 Moreover, since willing presupposes knowing, it can 
be shown that the second production presupposes the first one, so 
that the third divine ‘persona’ must be produced by the first and the 
second one. The first ‘persona’ must have intellect and will as 
source of both knowing and willing. 

A basic question with respect to this clarification of God’s 
trinitarian character is, of course, whether the Holy Spirit is indeed 
produced by an act of will. 6 This is the question posed in Lectura 
I 10. It is easy to see the difficulty arising from a positive answer. 
If the Spirit were produced by an act of will, he would seem to have 
the same ontological status as creatures after all. In that case, he 
would exist contingently. 

Productions of intellect and will 

In order to solve this difficulty Scotus recurs to the traditional idea 
that there are two different principles of production: nature and will. 
Referring (see § 24) to the first distinction of his commentary on the 
Sententiae, he rejects the assumption that the will, as a principle of 
production, is only free with respect to the means, not with respect 
to its end. This assumption would entail that the will’s final motive 
cannot be a matter of choice. The will in its most fundamental 


Thomas Aquinas) returned to the Augustinian concept (see e.g. N. den Bok, 
Communicating the Most High, 465-476). 

4 For Scotus, divine power, which is often mentioned as the third member of 
trinitarian-like triads as ‘potestas-sapientia-bonitas’, is not a third faculty of the 
divine essence having its own way of working. The divine power ‘only’ 
executes what the divine will wills. In its functioning it follows the will. 

5 For indicating Father, Son and Spirit we use the Latin term ‘persona’ 
without translating it, because the modern term ‘person’ has a quite different 
meaning. In fact, ‘person’ is apt to refer to the one divine essence (see below, 

p. 221). 

6 For a careful ‘synoptic’ reading of all Scotian texts concerning the will as 
principle of the procession of the Holy Spirit - in addition to Lectura I 10 
especially Ordinatio I 10 and the Reportatio Parisiensis - see F. Wetter, Die 
Trinitatslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus, Munster: Aschendorff, 1967, ISO- 
269. 
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activity would work as a nature. Basically, there would only be one 
principle of production. Scotus claims that the will is free with 
respect to both means and end. 

The difference between nature and will is primarily ‘read from’ 
the realm of creatures. There is a natural activity (like having 
children) and there is a free activity (like making houses). In the 
sub-human world there seems to be natural activity only. 7 A 
created principle of production cannot exist unless there is a perfect 
principle of production bringing it into existence (§ 6). 8 This means 
that, if there are two fundamentally distinct created principles of 
production, there must be two fundamentally distinct perfect 
principles of production. So in God there must be nature and will in 
their most perfect form. Assuming, as Duns does, that the intellect 
works as a nature 9 , what exactly is the difference between the 
intellect and the will in the way they work? 10 

Scotus retains the common thirteenth century expression for this 
difference (see § 23-24): ‘operating by way of nature’ (‘per modum 
naturae’) and ‘by way of freedom’ (‘per modum libertatis’). 
Elsewhere Scotus explains this distinction. 11 The intellect works as 
a nature, because it is in itself ‘determined’ (‘determinata’): it can 
only act in accordance with its object. Lectura I 10 says: a nature 


7 In § 29 Scotus remarks that the specific way of production pertaining to a 
nature allows for more than one ways of working. Obviously, this does not blur 
the distinction between nature and will, but differentiates the notion of nature. 
In fact, Scotus also differentiates the notion of will, for the will can have a 
contingent act, but also a necessary act. 

8 In the translation we have rendered ‘reducere’ by ‘reduce’, although the 
latin term does not have the connotation of ‘boiling down to’ or ‘making 
smaller’. ‘Reducere’ means ‘tracing something back to its origin’, cf. e.g. 
Bonaventure speaking de reductione artium ad theologiam. 

9 See e.g. Lectura I 2, § 202 (XVI, 184). 

10 An elementary characterisation of this difference simply is, of course, that 
knowing something is not the same as willing it. Understanding is not the same 
as committing. Cf. § 3: the objection that the Holy Spirit cannot be willed 
because in that case he must be known first, and nothing can be known unless 
it exists first. Scotus replies (§ 31) that in one sense this is not true. It is true 
with respect to the object willed, but it is not true with respect to the volition 
itself. A volition has its own kind of relation with the object. After being 
elicited, of course, a volition can also be known. So the divine essence must 
be known before it is willed, but this does not hold for the Holy Spirit. 

11 Cf. our commentary on Lectura I 17, p. 114. 
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can only communicate in one way; it can only (re)produce its own 
kind (see § 1 and §§ 28-29). The will, however, is in itself indeter- 
mined (‘indeterminata’); it can freely determine itself with respect 
to an object: it can act or not act, it can will this or another 
object. 12 

When this distinction is accepted, why is it not possible to 
consider the procession of the Holy Spirit as a production by way 
of nature? Scotus answers (§ 28) that, although nature produces 
things similar to itself - and the Holy Spirit is indeed very similar 
to the Father and the Son - it is not the way of production that 
accounts for the similarity between the divine ‘personae’. The 
specific way of production in fact accounts for the ^similarity 
between the divine ‘personae’. This specific production of the Spirit 
does not account for the fact that the Spirit is or has the divine 
essence, but rather for why the Spirit is only the Spirit and not the 
Father nor the Son. 13 In this way Scotus reaffirms the idea that the 
specific character of the second procession in God must be 
explained by the specific character of willing. 

2. Contingency, necessity and infinity 

At first sight this explanation does not seem helpful in solving the 
question of Lectura 110. On the contrary, it seems to strengthen the 
idea that the Holy Spirit, who is produced ‘by way of freedom’, is 
the object of free choice. In that case, he can only contingently 
exist; he cannot be equal to the Father who exists necessarily, nor 
can he have the divine essence which also exists necessarily. In 
Scotian terms, the procession of the Holy Spirit would belong to 
contingent, and not to necessary, theology. 

In handling the question of Lectura I 10 Scotus does return, 
though not explicitly, to the distinction of contingent and necessary 
theology. In fact, he argues that the procession of the Spirit is the 


12 For one of the most explicit and clear formulations of the notion of divine 
will as having (synchronic) alternatives for its ‘actum’, see Lectura I 39 and 
our commentary to that distinction (Contingency and Freedom). 

13 By this specification, Scotus indirectly rules out the suggestion that the 
production ‘per modum naturae’ may be considered as the divine counterpart 
of procreation among humans or animals. 
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necessary production of a divine ‘persona’ who is necessary itself. 
Let us take a closer look at his argument. 

From infinity to necessity 

Not only created things, but also the divine essence is object of the 
divine will. But how, we may ask, can a will be capable of willing 
an infinite essence? According to Scotus this is only possible if the 
will is infinite and perfect itself. 14 God can be willed by a finite 
will, but such a will ‘can sometimes not will’ (§ 26). A finite will 
is changeable; it cannot will the divine essence in an appropriate 
way. An infinite perfect essence can only fully - which also means, 
permanently - be willed by an infinite perfect will. Only God can 
fully will God. 

Now infinity is compatible with necessity. Duns says. So it is not 
impossible for an infinite will to produce something that is necess¬ 
ary (§ 21). That which is produced by the divine will must be 
necessary, and not only infinite, Duns argues, because in willing the 
divine essence, the divine will is directed to the infinite good. The 
infinite good, however, is the most perfect end of any will. 
Therefore, it must be willed. 

As we have seen in the Prologue and in Ordinatio III 28, this is 
an ethical necessity for the human will. 15 God must be willed by 
human beings. Here, in Lectura I 10 the same fundamental ethical 
notion is applied to the divine will. As the supreme good, God must 
also be willed by God. This does not efface the difference between 
the human will and the divine will. Unlike the human will, the 
divine will is such (‘natum est’) that it cannot fail in willing the 
adequate object (producing an ‘objectum adequatum’, § 7 and 27). 
This means that God’s will cannot not will what must be willed. The 
divine will necessarily wills the divine essence. 


14 In Scotus’ thought ‘infinitas’ mainly refers to two aspects: (1) the highest 
degree of intensity (cf. Wetter, Die Trinitatslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus, 
187: ‘sie [die Unendlichkeit] gibt [...] den Grad der Kraft Oder Intensitat an, 
der dem gdttlichen Willen innerlich zu eigen ist’), and (2) the widest range 
(infinity is an essential property of the divine nature, by which all that can be 
known and willed is the object of its intellect and will). 

15 See above, our commentary, p. 36 and p. 57ff. 
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So for Scotus, the way in which the will actually is directed to an 
object depends on two factors: the nature of the object in question 
and the nature of the will in question. ‘For this reason I say both are 
required’ (§ 26). In the context of the trinitarian processions this 
means that there is a twofold condition involved. There is a 
necessity ‘on the object-side’ because of the nature of the will’s 
object. The divine essence is a necessary object of the will. And 
there is infinity ‘on the subject-side’ because of the nature of the 
will itself. Therefore, as the divine will is supremely perfect, it is 
necessarily willing the necessary good (§ 26: it cannot be not 
correct). 

From this clarification Duns is able to reject the argument that, 
if the necessity of the production of the divine will follows from its 
infinity only, all things that can be willed - a creature, for instance, 
or even a stone - would be necessarily willed by God (see § 22, 
final passage). Duns replies that the nature of that production also 
depends on the nature of the specific object which is factually 
loved 16 : because of this second condition not even an infinite 
perfect will can necessarily will something finite or contingent, like 
a stone or a creature (see § 27, final passage). That would be a very 
inadequate or disproportionate willing. Only what is supremely good 
should necessarily be willed. 

A necessary act of will 

From this we conclude that, for Scotus, the divine will not only has 
a contingent act, but also a necessary act. 17 The divine will, which 
is such that it cannot fail in being right, has a necessary act (only) 
if directed to an object which is ethically necessary. In all other 
cases the will has a contingent act, for then it has to choose. 

The Holy Spirit proceeds by a necessary act of the divine will. If 
this is true, however, can he still be said to proceed ‘by way of 


16 In Ordinatio I 10 Scotus explains that adequacy cannot be founded on the 
will (or intellect) only; it also has to be founded on its relation to its object and 
its specific nature. 

17 In Scotian texts the term ‘actum (voluntatis)’ can refer to a (synchronically) 
contingent act, as is e.g. the case in Lectura I 39 or I 41, but also to a 
(synchronically) necessary act, as is the case in the present distinction, Lectura 
I 10. The same thing can be said of ‘productio’. 
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freedom’? If not, the distinction between the two ways of acting or 
producing - and hence, the distinction between the two processions 
in God, the core of Scotus’ trinitarian theology - would be obliter¬ 
ated after all. 

An important part of Scotus’ position in this respect can be 
derived from a reference to Augustine 18 : When the human will is 
directed to God in the state of beatitude - where it cannot be 
unhappy - it still works ‘as free’ (‘ut libera’). So even when 
directed to something which it cannot not will - when it is willing 
its final good or ultimate goal - the will is a will, having its own 
proper activity. The point of comparison intended by Scotus must 
be that, when the divine will is directed to a necessary object, it 
cannot not will that object, but still works as a will, that is, ‘by way 
of freedom’ (‘per modum libertatis’). Even when the will, whether 
human or divine, is necessarily willing, it still determines itself 
according its own specific free nature (or else it is not a will). In 
this respect the activity of the will differs from that of the intellect, 
for an intellect is determined by its own necessary nature. 

The difference between the divine and human will is, that the 
human will does not necessarily have the infallible correctness - in 
an Anselmian term which is also dear to Scotus: uprightness - by 
which it determines itself in the right way only. Because of its 
perfection the divine will cannot fail to be correct, cannot do any 
injustice to its objects, can only love them according to their proper 
natures and for their corresponding proper values. When this 
uprightness will be given to our will - which will be in the state of 
beatitude, as Augustine declares - we cannot not love the One who 
must be loved above all. Then our will resembles the divine will. 

Thus, when the divine will necessarily wills, it still does not act 
by way of nature. We might say, strictly speaking, that the necessity 
of willing does not spring from the perfect will itself, but from its 
infinity, related to God’s essence as its necessary object. 19 This 


18 See § 25. The quotation is in fact an abbreviation of Augustine’s sentence. 
In distinction II 25 Lombard gives the full quotation, as does Duns himself in 
Ordinatio I 10. 

19 The same insight in W. Hoeres, Der Wille als reine Vollkommenheit nach 
Duns Scotus, Munchen: Verlag Anton Pustet, 1962, 91. 
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infallible correctness, however, belongs to the nature of the divine 
will. Because of this nature, it cannot not will what must be willed. 

So with respect to his own essence God has no choice, for a 
perfect will cannot not want what is supremely good. This means 
that in trinitarian theology, more specifically: in that part of 
trinitarian theology which belongs to necessary theology - and only 
there - there is freedom in that other traditional sense: as an 
unobstructed and unrestricted outgoing to what is good, a willing or 
loving that has no alternative . 20 Here, this second kind of freedom 
is in fact present in its supreme form: as a necessary act of will. 
With respect to the most lovable being the most perfect will cannot 
but determine itself in one way. 

We conclude this section by saying that, although the Holy Spirit 
proceeds by an act of the divine will, this procession nevertheless 
belongs to necessary theology, because it appears to be a necessary 
production of a necessary object . 21 So in the core of the doctrine 
of God Scotus conceives the will as necessarily willing what is 
necessarily good. 

Once again we can infer that Scotus, with his emphasis on the 
will, cannot be called a voluntarist. If the divine will is infallibly 
correct in its necessary act, it must also be infallibly correct in its 
contingent act. The divine will cannot be not good. It cannot love 
the divine essence and hate the human essence - nor can it love 
them as equally valuable. God can decide not to will contingent 
beings, in the sense of not willing their actual existence; if he does 
not (want to) create them, he does not actually love them. If he 
decides to create them, however, he must have actual love for them 
in their proper value. God is free to reveal himself to human beings; 


20 Freedom in this second sense occurs in many patristic and medieval writers, 
but in some of them it tends to be the only kind of freedom ultimately supposed 
to exist - not only in human beings, but also in God. If this second kind of 
freedom is the only kind of freedom in anthropology and the doctrine of God, 
they are deterministic after all. 

21 In modern terms we can say that the procession of the Holy Spirit belongs 
to the ‘immanent’ Trinity. The mission of the Holy Spirit, like the incarnation 
of the Son, belongs to the ‘economic’ Trinity - which is, in Scotian terms, part 
of contingent theology. 
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but if he reveals himself, his act of revelation will be qualified by 
goodness, by moral integrity. His will cannot be arbitrary. 

3. Infinite love 

In ScoUis’ thought, like that of medieval thinkers in general, willing 
is closely connected to loving. Willing is not just being directed to 
something, but valuing something, being committed to a thing’s own 
value (§ 28: the will’s object is ‘bonum’). 22 Here, the nature of the 
object comes in; for not all things have the same value, not all 
things are lovable or equally lovable (‘amabile’). This valuing can 
be called loving when it is affectionate and caring. 

Not every will can will or love in the same intense and qualified 
way. Only a perfect will is such (‘natum est’) that it cannot fail in 
loving something, in fact cannot fail in loving something as much 
as it is worth loving (§ 19 and § 26). A perfect will not only values 
things for themselves and to the full, but loves them; it loves them 
in an appropriate way, so that what is most lovable is loved most (§ 
7). 

As we have just seen, Scotus explains the procession of the Holy 
Spirit as the necessary ‘production’ of God’s infinite will. What is 
willed is the divine essence. What is produced by the divine will is 
in fact love for the divine essence. Love for an infinite essence 
produced by an infinite will is infinite love. 

So the specific ‘product’ proceeding from God’s will is a perfect 
and infinite love for God’s infinite being. The Holy Spirit is this 
love of God. He is God inasmuch he is completely loved as he 
deserves to be loved. He is God in all respects adequately loved and 
loving - just as the Son is God perfectly known and knowing. 

Subsisting love 

Scotus adds that the Holy Spirit is infinite subsisting love (§ 27). 
This means that the love produced by God’s will is not inhering, but 
subsisting (see § 7). Here Scotus refers to the traditional concept of 
subject (‘subjectum’) as the bearer of properties, implying that the 
love produced by the divine will cannot be said to be the love of 


22 Cf. also our commentary, p. 69. God’s willing must be a ‘velle iustitiae’. 
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God in the same way as, for instance, justice or eternity can be said 
to be the justice or eternity of God. 23 In the latter case, a property 
(like justice) can be said to inhere in a subject (God). In the former 
case, however, a specific property of God - love - embraces the 
entire divine essence: both bearer and all its properties. For this 
specific ‘property’ the trinitarian term ‘persona’ is the traditional 
term. 

We should not confuse this medieval concept of subject with a 
more modern one, which refers to an individual being having 
(among other things) intellect and free will. However, this modem 
concept of subject is certainly applicable, for according to a 
unanimous medieval understanding the divine essence is character¬ 
ized as the most perfect individual being having intellect and free 
will. So we can say, in modem terminology: the Holy Spirit is the 
one divine subject as fully loved and loving. 

Production 

Scotus’ explanation of the procession of the Spirit may raise the 
question whether it is appropriate to call this procession a produc¬ 
tion (‘productio’). In this procession the divine essence is the object 
of the divine will, but it is not the divine essence that is produced; 
what is produced is the love for the divine essence. 

The divine essence is ‘already’ existing - in fact, it cannot be 
brought into existence for it is necessarily existing. The divine 
essence cannot be reproduced either; as Scotus argues elsewhere in 
the Lectura, it is individual. 24 There is, and can be, only one God. 
However, the divine essence can be embraced by the will, it can be 
loved; and then it is not just an object of the will, but an object 
living in the loving will. The result of this second procession in God 
is the divine essence being loved and loving. In this sense it is not 


23 These essential properties necessarily belong to their subject. The traditional 
notion of divine simplicity claims the unity or identity of God’s properties and 
God. Scotus accepts this notion, yet adds that simplicity still allows for formal 
distinctions (‘distinctio formalis’). Although God’s essential properties 
necessarily belong to God, God and his properties are not strictly identical, the 
distinction between bearer and properties is not ultimately meaningless. 

24 See e.g. Lectura I 2 § 239 and 249: “natura divina est de se ‘haec’” 
(alluding to the well-known Scotian concept of ‘haecceitas’). 
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inappropriate to speak of a kind of production (similar to that of the 
intellect, when it knows the divine essence). 25 

We can summarize that, according to Scotus, God’s will produces 
an infinite love, which is the Holy Spirit: God necessarily loved and 
loving. This implies that everything God is or does is embraced by 
love. Since this love is an affectionate valuing of God and therefore, 
indirectly, of all things according to their proper natures, we 
conclude once again that God’s will cannot possibly be arbitrary. 
Whatever he decides with respect to other beings beside himself, he 
can only decide freely; that decision, however, will necessarily be 
taken in love and out of love. 

4. Scotus’ argument and modern issues 

We have offered a systematic analysis and reconstruction of Scotus’ 
view on one central aspect of the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
Before we glance at the relevance of this view for modern dis¬ 
cussions on God’s trinitarian character, it may be good and helpful 
to recapitulate Scotus’ argument by showing the outline of its 
exposition in Lectura I 10. 

The argument of Lectura 110 

Does the Spirit proceed by an act of will? The point of departure for 
Scotus’ answer to this question is that the will as such is a perfec¬ 
tion, as distinct from the intellect. God cannot be blessed without 
the full involvement of his will (§ 5). So not only in human beings, 
but also in God there is not only an intellect, but also a will. 
Intellect and will are distinct active principles, each of them 
functioning in its own proper way. The generation of the Son and 
the procession of the Spirit are understood as the specific production 
of the most perfect intellect and the most perfect will respectively, 
when they are directed to the most perfect essence. For Scotus, 
‘perfect’ means, above all, ‘infinite’. The Father and the Son have 


25 Cf. the Scotian notion of ‘producere in esse volibile’, corresponding to 
‘producere in esse intelligibile’. This notion refers to God’s willing (and 
knowing) of created things. 
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the one divine will which is as infinite as the divine essence. This 
will is the principle by which they can, and must, produce an 
infinite love for the divine essence. In this way they cause the Holy 
Spirit to proceed. 

According to traditional trinitarian theology the Father and the 
Son communicate the full divine nature, and in doing so the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from them. An act of will, however, does not seem 
capable of communicating the complete nature of the one(s) 
producing that act (an act of will seems necessarily limited). 
Moreover, trinitarian theology declares the complete equality of the 
Father, the Son and the Spirit. However, when the will produces in 
a contingent way, the Spirit could not be equal to the Father and the 
Son in an essential respect. Against this background in trinitarian 
theology Scotus argues not only (§ 19) that the divine will can 
communicate the divine nature, but also (§ 20) cannot not communi¬ 
cate it. 

In this argument (see especially § 21 and 26) the decisive features 
are the infinity of the divine will and the necessity of the will’s 
object, i.e. God’s essence as the most perfect good. The central 
insight is that the nature of the communication or production in 
question does not only depend on the nature of the productive 
principle, but also on the nature of what is to be produced. Because 
the divine essence is the only true infinite good and for that reason 
the only most perfect end of any will, the divine essence must be 
willed. Because of its infinity the divine will not only can will the 
infinite divine essence, but cannot fail in doing that. In this way 
God’s will necessarily produces an infinite love, which is the Holy 
Spirit. 

The contribution of Lectura 110 

For many students of trinitarian theology today Scotus’ view on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit may seem rather strange, at least at 
face value. A critical and constructive comparison can be elucidat¬ 
ing, however. We would like to highlight four aspects. 

(1) In contemporary trinitarian theology there is an emphasis on 
God’s mysterious character, which is supposed to be beyond all 
human conceptualization. This tendency often joins a much older, 
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classic criticism of trinitarian theology as such: it is supposed to be 
contradictory. How can God be both three and one? 

Scotus shows that God is not one and three in the same respect, 
but one in one respect and three in another (we have seen his 
explanation of the traditional distinction between ‘substantia’ and 
‘persona’). Besides, he shows this by very precise reasonings which 
are anything but illogical. Lectura I 10 poses one among many 
questions regarding trinitarian theology, demonstrating that God, 
although he cannot be adequately or fully known by humans, can 
certainly be understood in certain aspects of his wonderful being - 
just as, although we cannot fully and adequately love him as the 
supreme good, we can really and truly love him above all. 

(2) For Scotus, we cannot only know and love God as he reveals 
himself, in history, but also as he is ‘in himself, in his eternal 
being. We have seen that, in Lectura I 10, Scotus moves on the 
level of necessary theology, on what is essential to God, like being 
the Trinity. In this respect his analysis is another challenge to 
contemporary trinitarian theology, for that theology has two major, 
and diverging, tendencies: the tendency to restrict itself to God in 
his revelation, assuming that God’s essence is unknowable, and the 
tendency to see God in his revelation as a rather exact ‘copy’ of his 
essence, assuming that ‘the immanent Trinity is the economic 
Trinity, and vice versa’ (K. Rahner). 

According to Duns, God’s being has two levels, a necessary and 
a contingent one, which cannot be each other’s mirror image, 
although the latter can, and must, reflect the former in some 
respects. God’s contingent acts presuppose his essential (also 
trinitarian) nature, but this nature cannot be reproduced in his acts 
- as it cannot reproduce itself. Thus, the mission (‘missio’) of the 
Holy Spirit in salvation history, where he ‘pours out the love of God 
in human hearts’ (see Lectura I 17), presupposes the procession 
(‘processio’) of the Holy Spirit in God’s eternal being, where he is 
the love of God in its full amplitude (see Lectura I 10). 

(3) In the last decades the predominant interpretation of the 
trinitarian character of God is ‘social trinitarianism’, which 
conceives the Trinity as the perfect communion of three perfect 
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subjects. In this interpretation trinitarian theology departs from a 
longstanding tradition - one almost unbroken up to the twentieth 
century - locating the image of God (‘imago dei’) in the individual 
human being. Instead, social trinitarianism considers God as the 
perfect prototype for human communion and community. The image 
of God is social, for human beings are not solitary beings, but 
beings constituted by personal relations. 

Although we can only sympathize with the intentions articulated 
in this view, the articulation itself appears to be too problematic to 
be acceptable. Conceptions of the Trinity as the communion of three 
divine subjects tend to empty the notion of subject of all content 
(which cannot refer to an individual being having its own free will), 
or else tend to tritheism (referring to three individual beings each 
having their own free wills). 26 

In his doctrine of God, Scotus offers a careful analysis of free 
will and individuality as properties of God, showing that there can 
only be one supreme individual having one infinite will. Transpos¬ 
ing this view in modern terminology we can say: there is one most 
perfect person. 27 As such this person is, and must be, constituted 
by three ‘personae’, because for the most perfect mind-gifted 
individual being it is not only possible, but even necessary that he 
both fully knows (understands) and fully wills (loves) himself. God 
is not just God, but he is God completely known and knowing (the 
Son) and God completely loved and loving (the Spirit) while this 
knowing and loving originate from God himself (the Father). The 
one God, the most perfect mind-gifted being, is trinitarian. The 
Holy Spirit is the most lovable One most loved and most loving. It 
will be clear that this conception of the Trinity as the most perfect 
person does not entail the conception of a solitary, despotic God. On 
the contrary, Scotus has argued on the strongest basis possible 


26 An example of the first tendency is Gisbert Greshake, Der dreieine Gott. 
Eine trinitarische Theologie, Freiburg/Basel/Wien: Herder, 1997. Examples of 
the second tendency are Jurgen Moltmann, Wolfhart Pannenberg and Richard 
Swinburne (see Bok, Communicating the Most High, 34-49). 

27 So essential aspects which in modern time are covered by the term ‘person’ 
(esp. being an individual and having a free will) are traditionally not referred 
to by the term ‘persona’, but by the term ‘essentia’. Contemporary social 
trinitarianism is partly founded on this semantic confusion. 
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(necessary theology) that this best possible person is optimally 
related to all other possible persons: in truth and goodness, in 
understanding and love. The fundamental reason for this is that 
God’s most perfect and necessary make-up is presupposed in all his 
free acts. 

(4) The doctrine of God has always had a strong ethical concern. 
How can God be free and not arbitrary? In social trinitarianism the 
ethical concern is also present, for how can God be an individual 
being without being individualistic? From Scotus’ perspective, the 
Trinity, and more specifically the Holy Spirit, is the answer to these 
questions. God’s freedom is unassailable, for his relation to 
creatures cannot be necessary. His trustworthiness is unassailable as 
well, for it is impossible for him not to be good and loving. 
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Epilogue 


We have followed Scotus through a selection of theological ques¬ 
tions. It appeared to be characteristically Scotian to answer these 
questions within the framework of an exact and subtle insight in the 
nature of necessity and contingency. 

The starting-point of the entire theological enterprise is the 
necessary character of a unique, most perfect being, God. ‘Neces¬ 
sary theology’ investigates the essential properties of God, whereas 
‘contingent theology’ studies God’s free acts in relation to creatures. 
Scotus shows that both kinds of theology can live up to the status of 
science or scientific knowledge, for not only the necessary, but even 
the contingent can be known with certainty. The texts we have 
chosen belong mainly to contingent theology. They attempt an 
analysis of an act of God, or an aspect of God’s acts, against the 
background of his essential properties. God’s goodness, for 
instance, implies that a divine act can be different from what it is, 
but must be a good act. It also implies that a human act can be 
different from what it is, but should be a good act. 

As the most perfect being God must be most worthy of love. This 
is the most fundamental rule for good human action. It entails that 
theological ethics also must have two main fields: necessary ethics 
and contingent ethics. Many commands or obligations given by 
God, such as keeping the sabbath, are good, but could have been 
different from what they are. If God is most loveworthy, however, 
God should be loved above all in every possible situation. The 
command to love God must be a necessary ethical one. Moreover, 
Scotus shows that the love for human beings is necessarily implied 
in the love for God; and that the most immediate implied love is for 
the person who loves. So not only love for our neighbors, but also 
love for ourselves belongs to necessary ethics. 

As the most perfect being, God must be loving in a perfect way. 
God’s love with respect to creatures is shown in a series of free 
acts. Scotus is convinced that they show a consistent pattern. He 
studies some crucial moments in salvation history by investigating 
the order in God’s acts, which is in fact the order in God’s will 
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which produces these acts. First of all, since God has a perfect will, 
He must have a final good motive in his dealings with human 
beings. In the traditional notion of election Scotus detects this 
motive. Human beings are elected to enter the eternal communion 
of God’s love. Human beings are not forced into loving communion 
with God; they must want it themselves. Yet the fact they want it, 
is not the motive for their election, but only the (necessary) means 
to realize it. 

If someone does not want to live in loving communion with God, 
and perseveres in this rejection, he necessarily is excluded from this 
communion. Scotus clearly says that even in the case of reprobates 
God has done everything that is necessary for their salvation. His 
intention to save all people (his ‘preceding will’) is only executed 
(by his ‘consequent will’) for those people who consent to being 
saved. This respect for human freedom also calls for another dis¬ 
tinction in God’s will: that between willing and permitting. Because 
of his goodness God cannot will evil (for example, someone’s eter¬ 
nal misery). Yet it is not wrong not to prevent that evil if, despite 
God’s offers of salvation, it is willed by human beings. 

God’s freely given invitation to eternal loving communion with 
hi m is given by God in the form of love, calling for human love. 
How should this be done if both divine and human freedom are 
respected and if God’s goodness is presupposed? Scotus answers: in 
the human act of love for God. This act is freely produced both by 
the human will and a disposition of love freely given by God. The 
act of love is offered by human beings to God and accepted by God 
as meriting eternal life. God gives human beings what they need for 
their salvation; they only have to will it. Love is given, love should 
be returned. 

The love of God is love for God and for everything God loves. 
The most lovable, however, is God himself. Only God can fully 
love God. Only an infinite will, Scotus argues, cannot fail in 
producing a truly infinite love, and only an infinite love can love the 
infinite good adequately. Thus, from the divine will the Holy Spirit 
necessarily originates as God fully loved and loving. This means 
that with respect to creatures an act of God can only be a non¬ 
necessary act, but as such it cannot fail to have the quality of love. 
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In this way Scotus’ penetrating thought can be seen, above all, as 
a conceptual vindication of divine love. The essential goodness of 
this love pertains to reality in its widest sense, doing justice to God 
and creatures according to their proper natures: necessarily loving 
what is infinitely good and freely loving what is finitely good. Since 
this love calls for love, human freedom and goodness are equally 
constitutive for a satisfactory response. Scorns shows that the 
implications of divine love defy both determinism and voluntarism, 
not only for God, but also for human beings. 
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